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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Go. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, 

Boiling Kiers, 

Washers, Squeezers, 

Chemie and Sour 

Rusden Patent 

Continuous Chainless 

Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 

Dyeing Machines, 

Open Soapers, 

Blanket Washers, 

Color Kettles, 

Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 


Copper or Tinned Ircn 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Maehines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
lenders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Eleetro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
U.S. Patent, January 15th, 1901. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins—less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 











Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOO? 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 






MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 





PICKERS, SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS AND REELS. 











. ) Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
Nseieiitialiianeliihisinata 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, ... S&S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, | Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, || Reels, 

Combers, | Looms, 

Railway Heads, | Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, i Quilling Machines. 
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In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., :2¥euL. rss. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, southern Act., charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Rib Knitting Machinery io Underwear auwHosiery 
a 


The illustration 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 


underwear, union 
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and shaped. 
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Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 
ches, _ inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


As well as 


~~ A Complete 
Line of Full 


Antomatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 


Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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Absolute Efficiency 


from 


Bed-Rock Simplicity 


Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 
from the comb, thus giving 
a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American "Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 


$e 


SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FORe 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Freneh Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


oOo 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTpD. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
So 2 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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HARWOODS MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 


THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 

We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts haye been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. 

We have made a careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 
fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo. 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. It is today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 
feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements. 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 
We consider our improvements in picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
wide awake manufacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury tothe staple. The extensive introduction of our feed in first-class picker rooms has led to the 
successful introduction of 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the Bramwell Picker Feed, 
superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in use. Because of the accuracy of this method and the fact 
that the oil goes on the stock Only (instead of the floor and walls) there is alarge saving of oil, and the stock is 
at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 
up and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 
feeders, 


THE KERSHAW WEB FEED AND WEB TRAVELER ATTACHMENT. 


Where the stock being handled in a card room is so low and short that a drawing cannot be made without exces. 
sive twisting, even where the Kemp Positive Geared Traveler is in use on the Apperly Feed, then the Ker- 
shaw Web Feed is the best machine for the purpose ever put on the market. It takes the stock off the first or 
second breaker in a soft web about six inches wide and feeds it to the next card in the best condition fo: 
further carding. We are sole agents for New England. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up-to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up.to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock our feeders are called 
upon to handle, Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmanship money can 
buy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor and it would 
take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would WEAR only 
two or three years instead of from five toten ortwelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell you aprons 
cheaper than we can. He can do it (and so could we) but you pay the bill in the end. The best is none too 
good and is the cheapest in the long run, 


Callon us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


For WOOL, eas" = eae =~ fe Write for Booklets. 
COTTON STOCK, a 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Etc. 


| can een ll 
i «©CARBONIZING, | 
Cotton Stock : as Wool em. B LEAC H i N Cc, “Hurricane” Fan, Style No. 2. 
OXIDIZINC, Ce and WASHING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 


IMPROVED LAYING MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBING TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jut. 
and Steam Ro; 


Wills, Trawl Twine Factories 
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HAVE 





YOU A COPY OF 


THE SHEAR BOOK? 


Should be on file in every mill office 








A 44-page work on Shears 
Tells how to order new parts 


Or have old ones repaired 


Free on request 








PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 


SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 











Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 698 and 699. 


Ny Some 


iF7.@ @, 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 
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WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


uly, 1905, with a business growth to such an extent that more 
room is absolutely necessary. 


A: your service if you will 
Can or write and I will 


Obiicc you with information of details and practical results on 


_ and cop winding and other machinery that is manu- 


factured here and 


Ftp touch with the 
requirements 


lways producing 
the work that is 


correct, 


i nothing ,oout 
_ isnot satisfactory 
before delivery. | 
very means are used | . 
to The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


anufacture winders, spoolers, warpers, beamers and other 
textile machinery 


U, to the standard of reputation 


ecured by hard and earnest efforts and guaranted to give 
results satisfactory in every particular. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard Spinning Machine 
Spinning Pittsburgh. 
Frames — 


linder the 
Breese Patents 


For Wool F ioe . 
Spinning | “a\aeeoe Ps 
















and other Fibrous 
Materials. 






Correspondence solicited and trade | 
invited to 


46 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 


Where a frame of one hundred and twenty spindles can 
be seen in operation. 














Cool and Healthy Operatives 


turn out more and better work and 
thus earn more money for employers 


This is one more reason why so many of our leading mills are installing 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans 
which remove impure air, dust, smoke, gases, etc., and bring in any 
desired quantity of pure fresh air. 

We are experts in Ventilation, Heating, Cooling and Drying. Our 

long practical experience and Barney Fans form a combination that 

produces the right results. 

* Ask us for more facts and names of firms, corporations, municipalities 

and individuals for whom we have executed difficult orders. 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, 


Albert B. Franklin, Proprictor. 165 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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“STEEL MIXTURE” 
BOILER DOOR ARCHES+" FIRE BOX BLOCKS 
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MCLEOD 8 HENRY CO. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED TROY N™% USA 
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Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND GAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


MM BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. e e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 


SAVES 


75% in Labor. 
30% in Winding. 
Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
No Friction. 
No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 
50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO, 


AMSTERDAM, ™N. Y. 





















For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
Builders “ <e "ana Ww a“ Mercerizing. 
or “ Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, Waste and Rags. 
* Garments Underwear, Hosiery and Caps 
Machines ** Sulphur Colors—Ruaw Stock, Skein and Hosiery. 
Ty 7, T T = 
RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 













CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


SAVES 

50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 
dition. 


VACUUM DYEING MACHINE GO,, cHa7tsxooca, Tew, 


RAW STOCK, YARN AND HOSIERY DYEING MACHINES 


as a 
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OFFICE OF TREMONT & SUFFOLK MI!LLS, LOWELL, MASS., Jan. 14, 1904 
VACUUM DYEING MACHINE Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENTLEMEN: Repiyingto your inquiry in regard to what we think of your Raw Stock Dyeing Machine, would state that we have 
been using one about six months, with very satisfactory results, the dyeing being level, and the stock left in first-class condition for 
spinning. Can give your machine no better recommendation than to say, we think so well! of it that we have just placed an order fortwo 


additional machines. Yours truly J. J. CONNELL, Agent. 
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“20th CENTURY 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. | 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn | % 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth |". 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom |! 
Toms,Chroming Oxidizing Machines, | 














WFB FEED. 

We also manufacture Kershaw’s 
Geared Traveler and Improved Web 
» Feed. 






Meg I J. See 
AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER. 


AMERIGAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


[9th AND WESTMORLAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Represeutatives. 


AITON MACHINE CO. 


Soean awe AND MACHINISTS 







126 Liberty Street 
GARDINER = — P resident. 2 
Tuos. A. AQ . Vice p resident. NEW YORK. 
iameak ten rae . ane fon 


Factory, 
HARRISON, N. J. 





Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 






INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
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ANSONIA, CONN. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 


20 ft. diameter. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 




















Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 


The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 


Can be attached to calenders or 











cans. Put it on trial. 





















THOMAS LEYLAND & CoO., 


Patented in United States, Cam 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 








S53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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P. @ C. GARNETT, Ltd. 


eT caine Wharfe Works, Cleckheaton (Yorks), England 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


The ‘“*Garnett’’ Machine or Waste Opener 
Also The GARNETT Patent Knot-Breaker or Preparer. 


For preparing waste for the Garnett Waste Openers, breaking knots and other hard 
substances, old ropes, bagging, etc. No waste puller should be without this 
most valuable machine which saves the fine clothing of the Garnett Machine. 


Original makers of Garnett or saw-tooth wire, in best Swedish Iron, and Cast 
Steel, with points hardened by electricity. .... Burr Rollers, Breasts for 
Woolen Cards, Lickerin Rollers, Rag Machines. 


Do You Know 


that a machine with no protection from dust 


‘a 
Hi 


5 
e is and grit in the oil holes leading to a bearing is 


headed for the scrap heap? 


DELAY THE DEMISE 


USE 


: TUCKER "Si" CUPS 
POSTAL WILL BRING SAMPLE. 


Ww. & CS. F. TUCSKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


. GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


+. BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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Kenyon's Improved Clot Washer 


FOR FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS 
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BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and thorough scouring and rinsing 


D. R. Kenyon @ Son,**h'354™ 


BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY 
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TIRCRINE COMPANY 


PUSHER OR CRANK 


Fulling Mill and Washer 









WATER WHEELS, 


Iron Flu 
Rotary Fire Pumps- 
centrifuga! Ppumps- 

Head Gate Apparatus. 
water wheel Regulators. 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Cloth Washers: 

Knit Goods Washers- | 
y Fulling mil | 
or Knit Goods- 









































Rotary 
Rotary 
Combined R’ 
and W asher f 
Endless Felt R’Y Washers 
Rotary Felling Mills. 

g stocks- 


and 

Hammer Fallin 

Dolly Washers- 

Crank Fulling Mills. 

crank Knit goods W ashers- 

wringing and Rinsing Mechs. 

Reel Dy eing machines- 
nines- 


ponizing Mac 


car 
nines for 


pleaching Mac 


chioride of Lime and 


jae of sodium, 


Pperox 
nsers- 


Dye Tubs and Ri 


wool washers- 
machines- 


















For Scouri 
urin = 
g and Fulling Knit Goods in 
Garment. oods in the 
” 


Write f 
Specia : 
Full sed Circulars with La 
cription of Our M ie. Illustration 
achines. Ss and 


Soaping 
Cloth W jnders- 















ey 





Boston Of ° 
fice, 
ice and Works 


70 KILBY 
Telephone ae ag ORAN 
GE 
> MASS. 
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Metallic Toothing 


GARNETT CYLINDERS 


FEED ROLLS LICKERINS 
BURR ROLLS 


Metallic Breasts for Cards 


RECLOTHING 


of every description of 


Metallic Toothed Rolls 


An up-to-date equipment in charge = experienc — opera 

tives, backed by the reputation of our house, warrants 
bespeaking your iniaiie aid rder Tey us 
It will be up to us to see that you come again. 


The James Hunter Machin Co. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


S2 & S4 CENTRE S’T., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 














'Machines to Print 
Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 






















Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
measure. 

Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 






A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and Iasts a lifetime. 

It clarnps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


Ji 
eas 









Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


- 20th and Bristol Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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we ““GREEN-MATTEAWAN”’ 


STEEL PLATE FAN 


System of forced or induced draft is what 
you need to remove dust and waste, to heat or 
ventilate, remove stringy material, etc. 

Its economical. 

/ts many special features commend it strong- 
ly to the careful investor. 

We've been studying the mechanical draft 
problem for years. 

We've met every kind of problem—solved it. 

Kept a record of it too. 

Now we want to show you what kind of an ap- 
paratus this experience has enabled us to build. 

Send for Catalog. 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER COMPANY 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


THE JACKSON 


BELT-LACER. 


ITS WORK. 


A5” Belt — EL tH PE ee LEA LAER Ad The Cost— 
less than " PEER RE! WA \ One Cent. 
3 minutes. 

DEPP LPRLE EREELAEARRE RAkR CRE READ 


Larger Belts in Proportion. 


Catalog. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Formerly the DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO. 
Birdsboro, Pa. and 52 Broadway, New York. 


FE. A. Kinsey & Co., Cincinnati, O.; Charles F. Belsey & Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Colcord Machy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Foreign Agents: Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. ; Wilh, Sonnenson 

Agents: & Co., Malmo, Sweden; Jean Braun, Moscow, Russia; Teodoro Koelliker, Milan, Italy; J. Lambercier & Co., 
Geneva, Switzerland: R. S. Stockivis & Son, Rotterdam, Holland. 
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Bes! Patent Steam Rotary Gloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 


Woonsocket flachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1, 
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ee ee ee 
DINSMORE 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, snears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 
: FBOBLECERSEOD 


North Chelmsford 
Machine & Supply Co. 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832. 
Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool 
Openers, Reels and Special Machines from 
Drawings or Patterns. 
WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. 





| 
Tae Sewing 7 
bi \ = 
| 





Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, | 


Brushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- 
ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, 
Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


| 


SRINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


REPAIRS FOR 


RABBETH 
SPINDLES 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building, 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. . SOLE IMPORTERS OF... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 

inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. = ee eee Machinery, etc., etc. 

np awe > . CENTNE TILs eddles. 
EO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Maker: ivery | : 7 
. Description of Looms, ete : Sane Os Sree; etal oo ge a & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
ai 7 Reels, etc. 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow ;aTT Ts . : 

Hemp and Jute Preparing und Spinning Machinery. E San eae mae cet ce Skins, ete. 

7 > YS Pate c s : ak 7K SJ > » bs 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. | BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 


. s | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and 8 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. | ~ Woented, ete. Say en ES Syeneen tay 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. Co., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


is assured by using the 


NEVER SLIP GOP SPINDLE 


PREVENTS BROKEN COPS, SMASHES, WASTE, 
IMPERFECT GOODS AND ALL THE SHUTTLE 
TROUBLES WITH COP FILLING . . ° 


The illustrations explain this simple device :— 


The spindle is split from the bottom to a point a short distance from the end. 
When in position to receive the cop, the spindle is of such a size that the cop cam 
practically be dropped over it. 

When the spindle is lowered into the shuttle the two parts forming the base are 
expanded holding the cop firmly in place. The pressure is sufficient to hold the 
cop on asmooth spindle but the corrugations at the base of the spindle hold the 
cop still more securely. 

The spindle contracts when again raised and the empty cop is easily removed. 


SHUTTLE SPINDLE OPEN. SHUTTLE SPINDLE CLOSED. 


Manufact 


bine" American Textile Specialty Machinery Co., 415 Broadway, New York 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, "Ter FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


7Oo Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“ - ° « . = + 595 
“Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
i, Stade Beet caruatnott eg it HUM IRHIEES 77a Se Bar 


this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘*T’’ on Mumidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements- 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg., ATLANTA, CA. 


LONG AND SHORT BOBBINS. 


Why not lengthen out your Flyers? We can change your6in. Flyers 
to7 in., or your 7in.to8in. The most successful mills are using LONG 
BOBBINS. Why will it not mean success for you? Give your frames 
more lift, lengthen your Flyers, this means more PRODUCTION and 
less WASTE. 


BAKER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


Steel Rolls Repaired, Brass Comber Rolls, Bodden Flyers and Pressers. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 
A partial list of manu- 


Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEAM—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out, FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 
half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY-—Su- 
perior to any other can. 

Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 


PROVIDENGE, R. |. 


facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in ——-> trans- 
mittin rom ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20sets. Arnold Print Works, 


No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. | 


John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 84sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 
sets. Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 


Sinith_ & Winchester 
Co., 80.Windham, Conn. 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 50.Windham,Conna., 
250 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mase., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos 
ton, Mass , large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacifie 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete. 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue, 
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“ The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 





USE THE 


HALTON 
JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


AT y 

" i x : | ; Single Lift, Double Lift, 
| - Double Cylinder, Rise 

and Fall, Crossborder. 


a> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Aliegheny Avenue and € Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 


H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N, J, 
Alexander & Garsed, 


Charlotte, N. C, 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rorgarcs; AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


1 Strom 


aH | 
- a 


i 
0 fo RMI rs It in 
- : gy LLL a \j 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 


Catalogue upon request. 





L. B. BRAINERD, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary 









NEw ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 






Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 


L. F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWING MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 





50-IN. MACHINE 






DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 





PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 


WALPOLE, MASS. 
U. S. A. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metatlic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 

eent. NoLeather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 


DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


€IRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Dealer in 


The Best English and American 


CAST-STEEL PINS. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 


Long Distance Telephone. 


ENTWISTLE 
WARPERS 


T. C. Entwistle Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 


STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C.’ 





Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Rance Warp Dyeing. Mac 


n ——— 
—a Go Ga)! Fie 


Special attention 
is called to this im- 
proved Warp Dye- 
ing Machine, This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-%in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 


Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 


JOHN M. DEAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Hackle, Gill, Card and Comb 
Pins. Comber Needles 3: 


sizes. 
Carrying Combs, Porecupines, Tenter 
Plates, Gills, Fallers and Flat Pins of 
Every Description. Cirele and 
Faller Repairing and Repinning. 
Weavers Pick Out Comb Pins. 


Tanner Street, Corner St. Hyacinth, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. 





99 100 101 
SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment | 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
. Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


Defiance Machine Works, = “=ssmmmegg! Z 
DEFIANCE, OHIO == = 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATEE 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. 
and price. 


Write for description, circulars 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


There is only ON E 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 


We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Albany Grease 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. The only information necessary to 
send is pipe connection in bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM 
TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, and give particular part of ma- 
chinery on which the same is to be used, 
=— = ———— 


Look out for YELLOW Lael, NY ADAM COOK'S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U.S. A. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


The Bell System of 
Humidification 


Produces and automatically maintains throughout the 
year the uniformity of conditions that every textile man- 
ufacturer desires and now finds it so hard to realize. 
These conditions he can never get by squirting steam or 
water into his rooms and trusting to luck. 

The whole trend of modern manufacturing is toward 
trusting more in the machine and less in the man. For 
this reason all auxiliary apparatus should be as nearly 
automatic as is possible. 

The Bell Humidifier delivers air carrying moisture 
as aqueous vapor, justas it is found in nature, which 
moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being SELF- 
REGULATING, it does not keep on moistening when 
further moistening is useless or harmful. 


BELL PURE AIR @ COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORH, N. Y. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 


Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 
256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 


The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
Lord & Nagle Company, 73 Wau stees’- — Phitaacene 


The book may be examined at either office. 
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te Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
. AN HING items that that you don’t know just where to 
i obtain, can be found at the 

I AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., } 1 1 
; %9 

monenceee” IN Mill Supplies. 


ASH Ww ORT FH BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 
FALIL RIVER, MASS 


=z. i. THBBETsS « Cco., 
Locke’s Mills, Me. 


Thread S 2 O O I +s of any description 
made from one piece, 
and Slik up to 6" long anat dia. 


We arelocated in the best white birch re gion. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers, We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


oom 


HARNESS 


Eves 


G 


Trane mark 
























Ot. Ee 








WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


- yt of S > i rd Oo fies Es, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEmM CoO., .. NM. J. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, — Banding, ete. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


(geal. 23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 
Paper 












































The eyes of our cabled twine 
loom harnesses are absolutcly 
free from twist and every eye 







stands square and exactly the 
same as its neighbor. If you 
have been troub!ed witht wisted 







‘ 












eyes in cabled twine harnesses 
the fault is not in the twine but 
with the way in which the 


A Mas Specialties, 





harness is made. 


GARLAND MFG. CO., 
SACO, MAINE. 


(Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me.) 


Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 













Manillas, SilK Papers, 
and 


Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 






JOHN B. DEWSNAP & CO. - 3 CEDAR, STREET 


IMPORTERS OF HICH cRADE OLIVE oiLs 


Especially for the Textile Trade. Yellow and Green Olive Oil, also Olive Oil Foots, We guarantee all our oils Pure 
Olive Oil. Samples and guotations furnished on request 
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BueicHNGARTINGTON MACHINE Works “22s 

FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 

MACHINERY ARLINGTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 
THE VU. Ss. MILL SUPPLY CO. 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
Leather Belting Heddles Yarn Scales Belt Hooks 


7 , e 
Everything in Press'd Steel Pulleys Heddle Frames oving Reels Packings 
Picker Sticks Harnesses Mill Crayons Scales 
Twine 3 8 Trucks 


ill S li toner 
Mi l upp 1eSs Loom Strapping Spindle and Drum Spools Brooms 
(canvas & leather) Randing Shuttles Brushes 
‘‘What you don’t see, ask for’’ Mill Baskets Wire Goods Travellers Fire Pails 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


a eee e J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
MAILS. @| REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES; 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


Have you seenthe NEW PROTECTOR tT 
for PIN TICHETS ? ie 
) SL 
WG we 


Its the digs “Pin Kap” 5% i 


co m<¢ = — oot ion dev = , ~~ protecting all makes of Pin ST 
rs. Protects the samples. Ask us about ae 
~=a\, 


- 38 Park Street, New York. 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, . 
SS 


ln Freight. BOX SHOOKS and ELOTH 1 BOARDS. OXFOR 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


Shaw’s “‘Victor” Travelers 7 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ie me ie | 


John Heathcote. 


providence, R- be 7 
Builders of improved” 


1 prying Machinery 
: cS FELTS. etc) 


Fans 


A Cloth Tenter! 


for WOOLEN 


Built Upright or Horis0a8t) 4 a Specie an : 


with Low Down et Catalorue Se 


Meth ie kk ee 
LEE LULL 
CEL LE 4 Use 
ehh che Lhawne 
Ca AL 4 kane 
CLAL ELL Lak ahi 
CUA eA Aka 
ae e eT eC ee 
Me th ti Me te hk oA, 
Wy a Vy VO % 
VE ARN Wh th AGS % 
VVDVCDEANMAMNANG*G CM’ ** 
VUWRONAetaeeeany sr 
M@twibabpoouonwEUianuanne. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 


COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves 
yarn in beautiful condition. 


ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 
and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Works atBraddock, P. 0. Address. Cedar Brook, Camden County, W. J 


**The Lathe that runs 


to buy any other Lathe. For Textile Mill Repair- 
shops, McCABE’S “*DOUBLE-SPINDLE” is the 
‘*king pin” in the Lathe-line. 

“Looks after everything.” 

It’s a plain proposition— you can’t get away 
from it— 26 and 48-inch Lathe, at nothing like 
what you’d pay for a regular 48-inch, 

Doesn't the experience of 500 users counsel buy 
ing this Lathe ? 

‘*We would a word with you further,” and will 
send a book. 


anil : 14 DEY STREET 
McCabe's “New Style” 26-48 inch “Double-Spindle” Lathe, J. J. McCABE * NEW YORK 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLOTHIN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, ° - - BOSTON, MASS. 


g 





DYEING MACHINERY 


Ghe Hussong Dyeing [Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. 


Aa PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting 


Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circuation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. 


dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor. Makes No Waste Whatever. No Friction on the Material, 
Requires but Little Power to Operate, 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


Built 


vine American Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


“THE COHNEN 


| 
| 
CENTRIFUGAL x sik 


Dyeing Machine 
U. & Patent 745005, Nov. 2, 144 Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyes Raw Stock | Dyeing Machinery 


or FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) | Bleaching Machines 
DYES SULPHUR COLORS | Bo 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


JOHN W. FRIES 


W/NSTON ~ SALEM, N.C. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. —S 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Und .R 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., iw ta Pe Stock and'Rage. Singeing Machines for Hosiery.  Mercsrising 


Machines. 
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SEVERIN HEUSCH, Aachen, Germany, 


Specialist in the Manufacture of 


f Spirals and Ledger Blades for Shearing Machines 
Kt of all kinds. The oldest Cloth & 
a <a Shearing Knite Mfr. in Germany. 


American Agents Wanted. 
















The Lane Patent Steel Frame Canvas 


MILL BASKET 


Embodies desirable features not found in any other 
basket. It is made of strong, smooth, cotton duck, 
















doubled at all points of extra wear or strain. 

The Frame is made of specially drawn round spring 
steel, put together with our semi-flexible eye joints, mak- 
ing it strong and sufficiently rigid, yet springy and resili- 


ent, and will stand the most severe use. 


W. T. LANE @® BROTHER 


MANUFACTURERS 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Formerly of Port Chester, N. Y. 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


quis — 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 








DIXON’ S 


SOLID CRAYONS 
leave. no marks after bleaching. Contain no 
aniline dyes. Are made in E EVEN colors. 


Circular 120-J and Samples Free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, ““worcstin, ‘mass. 












THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCHES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


For Machines, Countershafts, Lineshafts, Etc. 


They are especially adapted for Textile Machinery. Very 
compact, powerful and neat, having a perfectly smooth sur- 
face eliminating the possibility of accidents. They can be in- 















stantly adjusted, as required, by one screw. Operate easily 
and work perfectly at any speed. They are being used by 
many of the leading manufacturers who endorse them in the 
highest terms. 


Write for Catalogue. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO., 





Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The Dodge Conveyor 


(PATENTED) 















The Dodge Conveyor consists of non-overlapping 
gravity buckets pivoted between chains, and smaller 
rigid buckets secured to the chains in the spaces be 
tween the gravity buckets and beneath the gaps which 
separate them. 

‘The leakage at the loading point, as well as the spill 
when the gravity buckets separate at the first upward 












a 2! a turn in the Conveyor path, is caught by the rigid buck- 
CY 4 a ‘ a ee ets, and each of these deliversits share of the leakage 
yy y cnt | { into the gravity bucket next following. 

fry | Bucaey ie The Dodge Conveyor is therefore cleanly in operation, 
ay ’ ee simple, safe, practical and durable. 

FPA » On request we will send full particulars of the Dodge 
«Gy TA, Conveyor, aid diagrams of installations where it is 
A r giving daily satisfaction. 

AeA 


THE LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO. 


Philadelphia 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
49 Dey St. Park Bidg. Link-Belt lichy Co, 





















TO USERS OF 





AUXILIARY POWER. 


THE HUMPHREY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH IS WHAT YOU NEED. 


We also Manufacture Turbine Water Wheels, Rotary Fire Pumps, 
and a full line of Mill Supplies. Correspondence Solicited. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE COMPANY, HEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 












LOOK attss BOTTOM 


Morris Duck Mill BasKet 













The bottom of a basket has to take the most strain, 
therefore we have made the bottom of our basket very 
strong. It is composed of iron bands placed about 
1','' apart and riveted to the steel frame. 

This bottom has a certain amount of spring to it 
not enough to sag to the floor under a heavy load but 
just enough to relieve the strain. 


Morris @ Co., Groveville, N.J. 





Most Efficient ana 


Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 
Regulation and Noiseless Oper 
ation. Send for Catalogue. 
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~ Wim Setters & Co., cw 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





} Makers of 






SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
; P ; PULLEYS, 
Ll =a HANCERS, 
” — and all most approved appliances for the 
me “SELLERS” wmakcor Transmission of Power. 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. 


INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 









Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 


Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALEI ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


THE EVER VARYING CONDITIONS which must be con- 


tended with in textile mills demand a change of speed on many machines and make 


it desirable on nearly all. 
‘She REEVES” 
Variable Speed Transmission 


gives any speed from fast to slow with the 
most delicate in-between graduations. 


Write to-day for catalog. Let us tell you exactly what 
the transmission will do for youand whatit will cost. Let us 
send you a blue print showing how it may be best installed. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 
When in need of pulleys get catalogue of celebrated ‘‘ THE REEVES’ WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS. 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON; Established 1844. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers ,,BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N.J. 
AND GENERAL MACHIN RY Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
cialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
oe of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted Flax, Woolen and Wor-ted Machinery. 
Rossaed ana tee of em Spindles Straightened Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS . z 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & co. 1 4 Wl Wied 


FALL RIVER, MASS. ee | i ¢ Split 


MAKERS OF 


1 2 fy Pulleys 

L O O M S il an 
awe. MANUFACTURING 

a COMPANY, 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. m yp SRSA, SNCN., U.S.A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey S8t., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 


Represented in ithe South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


$0686060660008+800 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


} BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


: AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


0060606008000 
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“BRETON” OILS, 


are the result of years of scientific and practical personal research and are not 
compounded by the ‘‘rule of thumb,”—hence, they are always uniform. 


Every barrel is followed by experienced and competent men, from its manu- 
facture to its complete aud successful working in your mill. 
Therefore confidence in our goods is well grounded. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 


I35 Front St., New York. 
Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 





Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 


REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 

mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 

fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 

standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 
hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 
like iron. They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. ° 


We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 
Internals and Racks, 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., **¥°9°S 


MORRIS & WALES PHILA 


| HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
- - : a T E R S en aviry, 


WATER SOFTENERS "7.""""" 


CONTINU ous 
There is only one Filter, the 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


= Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


aS 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 





RAILROADS 


CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


EXTILE BOD 


E have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 

whic’: contains a list of all 
books °i- 


textile subjects that are in print and 


the English language on 


that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We can 
supply any textile or technical book, 
whether of our own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 
We are headquarters for everything 
in the line of textile literature and 


information. 


LORD @® NAGLE Co. 


2Ooo DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
PUBLISNHERS OF ‘THE 


Textile World Record 


45 
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Summer Excursions ; 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY 


Eo 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Reduced rate tickets are now on sale to principal Sum- 
mer Resorts reached via the New York Central 
operating 12, 
America, 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Lines, 
» miles of the finest. railway syste in 


ire penetrated by the Boston & Albany R.R., ten trains a 
day leaving Boston, westbound, and Albany, eastbound, 
traversing this picturesque region ot New England. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
Without Extra Cost. 


Stop-over at 


e 
° 
Pullman Sleeping, Parlor and Dining Car Service to this 7 
world-famed wonder is unsurpassed, and numeroustrains @ 
leave Boston morning, afternoon and evening. ‘* West 
bound” folder, mailed on application, gives detailed 
schedules and train service, 
e 
* 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


are reached from Bostonin Through Pullman Sleepers, 
leaving Boston daily, except Sunday, at 3.32 p.m. 20 min- 
utes stop at Springfield for supper, with early morning 
buffet service on train; due Saranac Inn 6.45a.m.; Saranac 
Lake 7.40a.m, and Lake Placid 8.10 a.m. Close connect- 
ions for Northern Adirondack Mountain points, 

For additional train service, illustrated literature, etc., 
address 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


300 000000000000eoe0eeeeeeeseeeees 


COTTON MILLS 


and all kinds of textile industries would be a 
great success at a number of cities and towns in 
the excellent cotton growing sections of the South 
and Southwest, tributary to the 


First-class inducements, such 
bonuses, subscriptions to stock, 
given by a number of cities and towns to se- 
cure this class of industry. It is a well-known 
fact that cotton grown in Indian Territorry and 
Oklahoma is equal to the very best, owing to its 
long staple and superior quality. Natural gas in 
abundance is also available in a number of sec- 
tions and could be utilized in running cotton and 
knitting mill machinery. 

Send for copy of “Opportunities” giving full 
information relative to openings of all kinds of 
industries, factories, etc. 


M. SCHULTER, 


Industrial Commissioner 
FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


as free sites, 
etc., will be 
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SEEEEEEE ITS SUPREME “PULL” 
oa CL To its take-hold cling and non-slip habits 
WANA LEVIATHAN BELTING’S 


wonderful traction is easily traceable —a traction that furnishes full driving 
power with slack belts, and with greatly lessened strains on bearings and **run- 
ning expense’’ account. LEVIATHAN heeds notsteam, drip, slop, noisture 
of any sort, being utterly insensible to all such belt diseouragers. 

Better write us for some very * hard-to-get-over "" LEVIATH AN = 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 
12th AND CARPENTER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 















& Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

S Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and T 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


wo and Mill Supplies 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. 2% ww 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 CERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 











Portable and Electric, 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Manufacture as a Specialty Klein 







Patent Friction Pulleys, Adjust- 4 Controls Night 
able Self-Oiling Bearings, =a Watchman, 
Universal Belt Carriers, at Allowance made for 
vs oe Clamp eat old clocks, 
ouplings. 
T. NANZ & CO 
S Plans made 127 Duane St., N. _ 













and estimates fur 
nished for fitting out 
factories complete with every- 
thing required for the transmission 
of power 

CHAS. C. KLEIN, 
Engineer, Millwright and General Machinist, 
Marshall St. below Cambria. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for 


delivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Ltd, 


316 Baronne 8t., New Orleans, La. 











Established 1836, 


THOMAS BURKHKHARD, 
Ww LLIAM SCH 0 Fl ELD C0 ® 494-496 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN, Ni. Y. 
Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 





AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishin Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, ‘Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust. 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, = 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs Manufacturer of all kinds of COPPER WORK for DYE 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty HOUSES and PHARMACUETICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Loose Steam. 


nen is r Be rry Whe 
the r St efiective agent tor 
moving alr, op ett 
team "anl other impuritie 
in the atmosphere 


It is time to think how the loose steam in the 


dye house is to be 


weather that is coming. 


removed during the cold 


The Berry Wheel does it most effectually. 


It is also unsurpassed for use in drying. 


4 


STEAM TRAPS 
WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere, 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 

SEND FOR 

Catalogues A, B and C 

ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, IN. WY. 
Established 1870. 


FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. 


Elliot Cloth 
Folder and 
Measurer 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54'g4 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass 


Send for Circular, 


Class A Return Trap 


FOR COTTON, AND 
GINGHAM MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, PRINT 
WORKS, ETC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


WICKES 


Vertical Water Tube 
BOILERS 


Built by 
WICKES BROTHERS, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


Branch Offices at 
New York 
95-97 Liberty Street. 
Pittsburg 
45th and A. V. R’y. 
Chicago 
1214 Marquette Blds 
Boston 
922 Board of Trade Bldg, 
Denver, Colo. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Send for Catalogue 


Standard of Excellence 


ee 


Ome - 7 -: ae 


weit TT DRESSING 


PRESERVES GELTS — PREVENTS SLIPPING 


Sole by progressive dealers or by 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TELPHERAGE 


has special adaptability to the textile 
industry, and brings economy with it. 
The handling of materials and goods 
is quickly accomplished— transferred 
from dye house to shipping room, 
railroad or wharf—regardless of 
difficulties that seem insurmountable. 
Telpherage conveys over _ streets, 
driveways, railroad tracks, rivers, 
valleys—on straight lines or curves— 
on any degree of incline. 


We Invite Questions. 
| United 
Rers tian cnar tare, | belpherage 
ee ee eee Department 
THE DODGE COAL STORAGE COMPANY 


Vhiladelphia—Nicetown. Pittsburgh—1501-2 P — Bldg. 
New York—49 Dey St. Boston —164 Federal 8 
Chicago—39th St. and Stewart Ave. Portland, Ore.—309 McKay Bldg. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


—— IS THE 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mineral Otis, Saponifies Perfectly, Odorless, Pure White and Stainless. ] Washes out Perfectly and 
Easily. Great Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for samples, prices and full particulars 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND CO. - - - - — CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


KEEP YOUR ON THIS SPACE 


IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS 
Manufacturers who want to LIVE. Also to those who want to DYE. 


Nore :—In the September number of this journal you will find an illustrated article on the 


Greenwood Warp Dyeing Machine 


For Sulphur Colors. 


“rie” HARPER MANUFACTURING CO., Chester, Pa. 
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Reducing Valves 
Pump Pressure Regulators 
Pump Governors 
Belt Shifters 
Rheostat Regulators 
RECULATOR Automobile Engines 
Balanced Valves 
co Damper Regulators 
° ™ and other devices for regulating pres- 
sures of steam, air and water. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. Write for our Catalogue. 


New Lug Strap 

‘ No boring of holes in Pick- 

This is the ing Stick. 

** Easy-Lifting,”’ 
‘** Everlasting ’’ 


Positively will 
not burn out. No lost pow- 
er, no stretching. Easily 
adjusted, saves time and 


Triplex S] smashes. sia 
Block W.H. Kelley & Co. 


1850 Perkiomen Ave. 

READING, = - PA. 
Two things contribute to 
the high efficiency of the 

TRIPLEX BLock — the 
balanced Spur Gearing 
and the Automatic Brake. 
The gearing multiplies 
the power applied many 
times, while the brake is 
so constructed that it 
does mof retard hoisting, as in other 
types of chain blocks. Thus 79.5% 
of the power applied to the hand 
chain is actually exerted oz the load. 
The next best type of hand hoist 
(our Duplex screw geared chain 

block) has an efficiency of 40%. 
TripLex Briocks should replace 
rope tackle almost everywhere. As 
a general thing, they will effect 
great savings over any other hand 


Honest Rating 


HAS HELPED TO BUILD UP THE 
ENVIABLE REPUTATION OF 
OUR MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


¢ + 


Our Form I Motor, built for 3 to 90 H. P. 


WE offer you Expert Advice 
on Electric Drive in 


Textile Mills. 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


hoist. Used generally in all sorts of 
textile mills for all sorts of lifting. 


May We Send You a Catalog ? 
Answer ‘*Yes"’ ona Postal Card. 


YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9-15 Murray St., New York. 


Ampere, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 16 LEADING CITIES. 
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Kaumagraph Trade Mark Stamps give a clear impression on any class of fabric from most delicate silk to heaviest blankets. 


KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“= WARREN SOAP ‘ts 


Products are Unequalled 









FOR 


Woolen, Linen, Cotton, Hnitting and SilK Mills, 
Bleachers, Dyers and Calico Printers. 


Established 1870 BOSTON, MASS. Incorporated 1890 














Goulds Triplex Plunger Size Pump 
with bronze lined cylinders and bronze ball valves is the 
BEST Pump ever offered for PUMPING SIZE. Built 


in several sizes. Write for full particulars. 

Goulds Pumps Awarded GOLD MEDAL at St. Louis. 
PUMPS for EVERY SERVICE. 
The GOULDS MFG. CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


16 Murray St., New York. 8 Oliver St., Boston. 22 N. Canal St., Chicago- 
318 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburg. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 


Engineers and Machinists, {2th and Thompsons Sts., Phila., Pa. 




















Spray Nozzle emitting water in a fine 


spuay or wager. Complete 
Humidifying Plants 


For Woolen Mills, Cotton Mills, 
Spinning Mills, Silk Mills, etc. 









We also manufacture Injectors, Blowers, 
Condensers, Syphons, High Class Valves, 
Sulphur Furnaces for Bleaching Purposes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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STOP YOUR HORSES 


READ THE HORSELESS AGE 
AND BUY AUTOMOBILES. . 


IT PAYS—if done advisedly. Profit by the ex- 
perience of others as told in THE HORSELESS 
AGE, Reliable information on the present use of 
automobiles for trucking, delivery, etc. Advice 
on their care and operation, selection of the proper 
kind for your work and general news of the com- 
mercial and pleasure automobile movements. 


WEEKLY—$2 A YEAR; $1 SIX 
MONTHS TRIAL. 
Sample Regular Issue on Request. 
FrSpecial Commercial Vehicle Number 
July 5, 1905. Complete exposition of the 
subject to date. Price 10 cents. “THE 
GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE” By A. 
L. CLouGH. A treatise for the beginner in 
automobiling by a competent engineer. 
Price 50 cents. 


ESTABLISHED 1895. 


THE HORSELESS AGE 
9-11 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


What is the 
CELL DRYER? 


It is the latest and best .ma- 
chine made for drying cloth 
and yarn. It is the dryer 
which is replacing cans. It 
is the machine which occu- 
pies but one seventh the floor 
space of a set.of cans of equal 
capacity. It is the dryer 
which has no stuffing boxes, 
buckets, syphons, scoops, air 
valves, hollow frames, trains 
of gears, nor other sources of 
trouble. It is the machine 
you ought to know all about, 
and the way to find out about 
it is to write to a user, or to 
15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


VACUUM PROCESS CoO. 


INCREASE YOUR “9 / 2 
STOCK SPACE 
By Handling Your 

Cases With 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machines 


Also Saves 
TIME, 
LABOR and 
Damaged Stock 
Write for 
Deseriptive 
Pamphlet 
Today, 
Economy Engineering Company, 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DAVIDSON FAN 


MECHANICAL HEATING 
VENTILATING & DRYING | 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 
FANS. 


\ MASSACHUSETTS 
FAN COMPANY, 


OIG 8 IOLA Y 





J A Mi E Ss B A R K E R, Cotton and “Woolen Machinery 


SIXTH, CAYUGA AND WINGOHOCKING STS., tee 
oust OUBLE APRON CONDENSER 





S&S baa ~ 
FAST-RUNNING NON-OIL-LEAKING DOFFING COMB 
o weeny Ropar iae, 
. ™? Eaiajusted by Binge Sore 
Durable and cheap 








i viet j.S. TURNER MFG. Co.’s 
| COMB APRONS 


Write us and we will tell you why they give such 


satisfaction. 


All Comb and Roll Work promptly attended to. Special 


attention to repairs. Leather Belting. Leather Aprons. 





| 398 Middlesex Street, - | LOWELL, MASS. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


E. B. BADCER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
CSCOoOPPERSMITHS 


STEAM 
JACKET 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to 
stand 150 lbs. 
cold-water test. 


Egual, if not Su- 
perior, to any in 
the market 


66 Pitts St. 


| 


New and Second-Wand Cloth Presses 


STEAM CLOTH PRESS. oa 
Patent Flexible Steel Bed, Pressure s 
automatically appplied by power, 


6/4 double bed second-hand press 
‘ sing e * “6 “ 


at a bargain. 


Miller Press & Machine Co, “sf 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


— A. J. WEEKS, 
eee 926 E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Chemical Stoneware, Jars, Jugs, etc , 


For Mills, Dyers, Bleachers, etc., 
from 10 to 200 Gallons capacity 


Write for Illustrated Circulars and Prices, 


BADGER’S 


Fire Extinguisher 


Has taken the lead in the United States, 
and is everywhere recognized forits effici- 
ency. After competitive tests, lasting 
more than one week, THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
order for 1,200 of 


BADGER'S 


Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire Extinguisher Made 


THE LATEST AND 
MOST APPROVED 


BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 


EurekKaF ire Hose 
THE BEST FIRX HOSE MADE. 
For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu- 
lar and testimonials. 


23 


er, 


PR 


RED CROSSAIB 
SEYACKE BRE Hose 


(Trade Mark.) 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., 


13 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 


Awarded Gold Medal 
at the St. Lovis Exposi 
tion, 1904. 
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General Electric Company 


NEW INDUCTION MOTORS 


Rigid, skeleton frame. 










Sliding Base —a firm, flexible support for any position. 


Adjustable end shields for motors of 35 H. P., and larger, 
to compensate for wear of bearings. 


New 35 H.P. Induction Motor, 





GENERAL OFFICES: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 84 State Street, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 









Te mE Ss Be MAN UFPACTURER S 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


oe i. SS. ROOKIN Uuquestionable 


Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““sno‘Unironm” 
» AND UNIFORM. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “SarcAberruras PENN.” 


CLOTH CUTTING MACHINERY 


Adapted to All Textiles ;—-COTTONS, SILHS, LINENS, WOOLENS. 


ia 
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Made by 


Say * s 


JAMES A. CAMERON, 


Fourth Avenue and Baltie St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





DEAR SIR :— 
Every manufacturer has his own particular 
problems. If yours happen to be in any way 
related to Cloth Cutting, let me help you solve 
them. That is my business. 
Perhaps your methods are perfect, perkaps 
not. 











You can know all I know for the asking. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES A. CAMERON, 


lll iin edo 


Sa ee a 
Re we ge 


= 




















MILL EQUIPMENT 


NO SLIPPING HERE 


Mighty important too, for the entire turning 


strain of sash operating devices comes right 
there! Perfectly simple, but it does the work— 
the way with every other part. No link breaking 
chains—no slipping cables—no she we ity ed springs 
—but just fifty years - knowing how, oe 


into our devices. Catalog B-V. covers factories 
mills, offices, stores, buil ian s, etc. 








Burnham, Hitchings, Pierson Co. 
St. James Bldg., New York. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION 


166 DEVONSHIRE STREET (foom 58) BOSTON, MASS. 


Contractors for Concrete Work for Textile Mill Build- 
ings, Dye Houses, Bleacheries, Tanks, Etc. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


aecccanaamny, TMT 


For ang Kind of Fuel. 
















Rocking Grates—Dumping nail We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 

24 State Street, - ~- - + New York City. ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Fe Filters 10 hg in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 

Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 

FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. guarantee results. Write for 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. foie, Asents WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. Pittsburgh, 





55-57 Franklin St.. 





NEW YORK. 





“American Pioneer” 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 


are especially adapted for use in 
TEATILE MILLS 
because the frames will not absorb oil, 
consequently lint will not stick to them 
MANUFACTURED BY 










Rigid 





Light 






Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For sale by supply houses throughout the U.S. and Canada. 





Un- 
breakable 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


“THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 
the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 














Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 





















Manual of Weave Construction, bv Jvo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. 8S. Dale : . 1.00 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Bradbury... 1.00 Technology of Textile Design. Posselt ........ 5.00 
Carpet Manufacture. Fred Bradbury. Just Textile Calculations. Posselt .................. 2.00 
published Ce ccccccecevecccececee feeeees peseees 3.00 Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon ........ 3.00 
Chemical Technology of Textile Fibres Textile Machinery a to Le Pos- 
Georgievics sabe et Seabee se tes bbe cae 4.50 at aes... ae bs . 3.00 
Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Haus- Part 2 . 3.00 
ET. lcs aipckddte ole dhieailn«delettaeneusindwes- le eis ieee Wien: See oc an ae ee ee ge ey : 
Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed a Raw oo tic aad aa ie, 5.00 
Tables, Weight Tables and Other Useful ne eecgusr acaree, ARAIyEee G8 — 
REE: cn gaat cstkciens 0 ade oak 50 plained. Posselt ...........+..sssseeeeeeee es 3.00 
Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable The Textile Fibres. Matthews. Just pub- 
,  S. utes eaneiealadaeabianmwsna. Mae DN “scanasehed an ec ae eaeeee ttteeeeeeeeeeeees 3.50 
Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. Wool, Cotton, Silk from Fibre to Fabric. 


CED. GR Sodeeccdnce use vuseueadar anneal ‘ I her daca census hSdeeceu ce ao biciaahuaeye 








On Cotton Manufacture. 










Carding and Spinning. Ivey. Just - eeeenancts 1.25 Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart ............ 7.50 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Nichols ........ 1.50 Cottam Penis. BEGTOGO oo cscs cescccccossce 3.00 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay ... vet ceate ae Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor ....... 2.50 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley sakaseal 3.00 Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley ..... 3.00 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins.. 5.00 Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson ........ 1.50 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey .............. 1.25 
kins we alata a eile eo tie a ear dk ns Prectians GarGee, GHG so sic de csscsecscscccccs 1.00 
C ‘ton Manual. "Broadbent eraewisieicewres saath Lae Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth .... 1.00 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister ................... 3.00 Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith ........... 3.00 
Cotton Manufacturing. Parti. Tosselt ....... 3.00 The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. 


Cotton Spinning. Marsden ..................... 1.75 Monie. Just published ................ ae areren 1.50 
















On Woolen Manufacture. 
Cone Drawing. Buckley ...... da screened. ae Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley .._ .50 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. "Greene ..-- .50 Wool Spinning. Vickerman ...............0+00: 1.75 
ee ane Priestman. 1.50 Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale ...... 50 
Spinning Woolen and Worsted. Mel.aren ..... 150 | Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 1.00 
Oe CH, OE si esstscccnascsvecscusess 2 Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 2.00 











Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 

















Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .......... 4.00 Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colors. 

Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 5.00 UN Oo Laem aemneea wu 1.50 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. ere teseeeeeee 4,50 Base. Wits SieeeN, DURA oncoescccesvccncccccss 2.25 
Color Matching. Paterson ..... OC ad f Textile Fabri Roth 1 6.00 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. ee ae Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell ......... 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel ........... 1.75 Science of Color Mixing. Paterson ..... < 3 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech ..., 3.50 Silk Dyeing, Printing and PS Hurst . ion Ee 
Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre .......... 10.00 Sizing Ingredients. Monie ............ been ee 
Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Wool Dyeing. Part 1. Gardner ..... 2.00 

Samples. .2 vols. .... Weanedeswiviscanw ea eee Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Recently published. 


Principles of Dyeing. Fraps. Saseoseasesesenens Te GEE | can Gaboncbedivencds cedar eteguurexes 5.00 








Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., 7° S8cr"''® Boston, Mass. 





ROPE AND CORDAGE 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, ‘ 


Behind “ AMERICAN” Cordage 
Stand the largest and best equipped 
Rope and Twine Mills in the U.S. 
Uniformity in quality and workmanship 
assured. 


“AMERICAN” P™ynpoy 


to Remember.” 


“THE BLUE BOOK OF ROPE TRANSMISSION” 
sent free upon request. 
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KUT TROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


porn Dye Group) 
Aniline Dye Group ) 


Indigo—pure B.A.S.F., Colors, Chemicals 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woolen Mills. Paper Mills. 


‘Tanners. 


128 DuANE Sr. - - - NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 


Boston - - 2 - 153 Milk Street. 
Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 
Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago - 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco 215 Sacramento Street. 
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Published Monthly by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


“MAIN OFFICES: 
299 Devonshire St., Cor. Summer St, Boston, Psion, and Editorial 
425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


123 Liberty St., New York. , 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL S. DALE, Editor. EB. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 


The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory (Traveler’s Edition), 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ° 5 < ‘ 

The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $2.50 for Office Edition. 

The American Directory of Knitting Trade is . . ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e 1,00 per copy 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) e -* ° ‘ . 3.00 per year 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) 
The Dyer’s Supplement is ° ° ° ° . ° . - ° ° ° . ° 
Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


$3.00 per year 
2.00 per year 


° ° e ° 4.00 per year 
1,00 per year 


Advertising Rates, 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand machinery headings, 
15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TexTi1LE WorLD REcorD to be forwarded ; to cents per line if replies 
are direct to advertiser, Count seven words to the line, 

If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue. 

Cash must accompany order for transient ads, 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sent on application. 


Date of Publication. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OP EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue toinsure proper attention. 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages, can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

We are always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change cop 
as often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above st 


The Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the United States and Canada, 


Is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGLe Co, Itis a book of about 500 pages, well printed and bound. Office Edition 
$2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada, It tells what goods are 
made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, wh~ the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 

There are 22 textile maps; gives ees of town and railroad connections, 

Part II, Isthe Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun,etc, All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section, 

Part III, Contains classified list of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so f&r as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments. i 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers 
giving specialties and buyers names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given, ; 

ParRT V, Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a specialty of textile interests, 


_ Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
Spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


Is published early each year by Lorp & NaGLez Co, 


It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and Canada 
manufacturing knit goods, 


It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, class of 
goods made, the machinery, including number of knitting machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most cases the 
class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit goods, and jobbers and large retailers 
having Knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods, The book is small so that it may 


be carried in the pocket, Price is $1.00, 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES IMPROVED DOBBY 


M ANUFACTURERS OF DRESS GOODS AND 


OTHER FANCY FABRICS SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Oo} OUR I9QO05 


CATALOGUE OF DOBBIES 


Latest improved types fully 
tllustrated and described. 


Crompton & knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Seasonable Fabrics. . . RRR ie ae too 72 

Meeting of the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at the 
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Chinese Silk... . an ees oo Seog eae ae 77 

The Work of a Conditioning House Veter only, ed ee e- 79 

Finishing Fancy Cassimeres re ee DS J ps seas Je. as ee ee 81 
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The Preparation of Absorbent Cotton... oh peer lee Se ote 84 

Cotton Manufacturers in Massachusetts and the ‘Southern erates . ww 87 

TEXTILE PROCESSES. 
Designing with One System Warp and Two Systems Filling—Fin- 
ishing Woolens and Worsteds—A Weaver's Trolley- Slub Catcher 
for Winding Machinery—Novelty in Tuck W eaving— Importance 
of Soft Water in Woolen Manufacture—New Lug Strap Holder 
Metallic Thread Board and Yarn Guide Foreign Novelties— 
Drawing oe a 

Steaming W oolen Yarn 

F lat Selvayes 

Weave Room Pr roduc tion 

Drawing-off Device for Gill Boxes and Combers 

A New Cotton Spinning Mill . 

English Notes . 

Put. Life Into Your Ww ork 

Long and Short Bobbins 

Cloth Carbonizing Machine . 

The Canadian Woolen Industry . 

Points on Carding . ‘ 

Streaks in Woolen Goods. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . 

KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Knit Goods Situation—Designs for Fancy Knitting—An Improved 
Stocking—Non Shrinkable Knit Goods—A Diffie ulty in Knitting— 
Che Hilscher Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine y in Knit 
Goods—Agency for Bach Knitting Machine o-calisinne Mill News 

NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 

DYEING, BLEACHING, PRINTING. ETC. 
The Composition and Properties of Chlorinated Wool—A New 
Printed and Mercerized Fabric—Chrome Poisoning in English 
Dveworks—Dye Recipes 

MILL News. . 

PERSONALS. ; 

NEw PUBLICATIONS 

Business LITERATURE 

INDUSTRIAL NOTES . 

TEXTILE PATENTS... 

CoTTON MARKET. 

Woon MARKET. 

YARN MARKET. 

RaG AND SHODDY MARKET. 

DYES AND CHEMICALS 


Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Textile ont Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGCH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
BOSTON OFFice, 65 FRANKLIN ST. 


814-815 Empire BLoG., ATLANTA, GA. 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 
COMPARISON. 


Hopper Bale 
Openers 


Feeders 
Openers 
Breaker 
Lappers 
Intermediate 
and 
Finisher 
Lappers 


Rev. Flat 
Cards 
Drawing 
Frames 
Slubbing 
Frames 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames 


Sin FOR DES- NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- IMPROVED TWISTERS 


For Wet or Dry Work 
LARS WITH LISTS OF 


USERS. CONE WINDERS 


WARPERS 
SLASHERS 
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The Textile World and Textile Record. 


VoL. 29. (NEw SERIEs.) 


SEPTEMBER, 1905 No. 6. 


Monthly Comment. 


The Price of Wool. 


Wool is selling in the United States at 
higher prices than at any time for a genera- 
tion. It is necessary to go back to the period 
during and immediately after the Civil War, 
when exceptional conditions of demand and 
supply existed, to find as high a level of wool 
values. Today fine medium territory at 72 
ents per pound scoured weight is 15 cents 
per pound above the average under the Mc- 
Kinley bill, which was repealed in 1894, and 
42 cents per pound above the lowest price 
reached under the free wool tariff enacted in 
the same year. The average price for that 
grade under free wool was not far from 33 
cents per pound. The domestic clip is esti- 
mated by the best authorities at 130,000,000 
lbs. scoured weight. Taking the difference, 
39 cents, in the prices of fine medium 
scoured under free wool and at the present 
time as the average for all kinds of wool, we 
find that the domestic wool grower is now 
receiving $50,700,000 more for a year’s pro- 
duction of wool than he received under the 
Wilson bill. This increase in the grower’s in- 

ome depends, of course, upon a continuance 
of present prices which are subject to conflict- 
ing influences. On one hand we have the 


protective tariff and the increased re- 
uirements due to the growth of 
the country, which tend to keep prices 


ip. On the other hand we have the 
timulus given to production by high prices 


for wool and the natural tendency of con- 
sumption to decrease under the same influ- 
ence, both of which factors tend to depress 
the price of wool. There is no mistaking the 
trend among the wool growers. It leads the 
American Sheep Breeder to exclaim in aston- 
ishment: 

“How the rams are going East, West, 
North and South. The number is limited, 
but the call is limitless.” 

It will take a number of years of even 72- 
cent. wool to increase the flocks enough to 
affect the price of wool. While the supply is 
being increased the demand is also increasing. 
A stern chase is a long one, and if no other 
influence were at work a lowering of wool 
values by the increase in the supply would 
probably be a matter of decades, instead of 
years. The consumer, however, must be 
reckoned with. The amount he can or will 
pay for woolen clothing is limited. When 
that limit is reached he turns to cotton and 
shoddy goods, which can be bought in un- 
limited quantities at a price far below the all- 
wool goods. Here again there are unmis- 
takable signs of the trend among the mills 
The rams may be “going East, West, North 
and South” to increase the flocks and the 
wool clip, but the manufacturer of cloth from 
wool substitutes is already on the spot at 
every point of the compass, working night 
and day to manufacture from cotton and 
shoddy cloth for the million at a price that 
the million will pay. 
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Trade with Cuba. 


The reciprocity clause in the Cuban tariff 
providing that imports of cotton goods from 
the United States should be admitted at a re- 
duction of 30 per cent. from the regular rates, 
went into effect on Dec. 27, 1903. Up to 
June 30, 1905, the preferential rate had been 
in force eighteen months. It is therefore pos- 
sible to make comparisons of the exports of 
cotton goods before and after the treaty went 
into effect with a view of learning how our 
trade has been affected. For the first year 
under the present treaty and which ended 
with December, 1904, the exports of Ameri- 
can goods to Cuba amounted to $1,011,884 as 
compared with $507,985 for 1903, when im- 
ports from the United States were subject to 
full rates. It is probably too much to say 
that this increase was due wholly to the 
preferential rate. The revival of business 
throughout the island was unquestionably a 
contributing cause, but to what extent it is, of 
course, impossible to state. For the year 
ending June, the exports of cotton 
goods to Cuba were valued at $1,330,260, as 
compared with $684,212 for the year ending 
June, 1904. 


1905, 


The last named period included 
six months before and six months after the 
preference went into effect. Whatever may 
be the cause there can be no question but 
the improvement in our trade with the island 
is of a very substantial character. 


oe 


No Strike in Lancashire. 


strike in the Lancashire 
cotton mills has been averted by the follow- 
ing agreement between the employers and 
emploves 


The threatened 


(1) That the Federation withdraws its applica- 
tion for a § per cent. reduction in the Bolton area. 

(2) That the operatives withdraw their applica- 
tion for a 5 per cent. advance in wages in the 
Federation area exclusive of Bolton. 

(3) That the Federation agrees to a 5 per cent. 
bonus being paid for twelve weeks from the first 
pay-day in September, paid monthly at all Fed- 
eration mills exclusive of the Bolton area. 

(4) That at the end of twelve weeks the bonus 
shall lapse and the present rate of wages shall con 
tinue up to the rst of March, 1906, after which date 
either side shall be at liberty to take 
action it may think desirable 
wages advance or a reduction. 

(5) That the Joint Committees meet together 
as early as possible for the purpose of framing 
some scheme for the automatic regulation of wages 
in the future. 

Signed on behalf 


whatever 
with regard to a 


of the respective associations. 
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The New German Tariff. 


The approach of the date, March 1, 1906, 
on which the new German tariff is to go into 
effect, and the ratification of treaties between 
Germany and a number of other European 
countries, by which lower rates of duty ar« 
to be placed on certain articles imported from 
those countries into Germany than on the 
same goods from the United States, has led 
to much loose talk in this country about the 
disastrous effect of the new arrangement on 
our trade with Germany. 

An examination of our trade with that 
country proves that there is no cause for 
alarm. Germany buys more from the 
United States than from any other country, 
her imports from this country having reached 
$225,000,000 in 1904. Of this trade $143,800, 
000 was on goods not affected by the new 
treaties. $36,000,000 consisted of !ard, oleo 
and mineral oils, and $17,000,000 of cereals 
and other food products. The remainder, 
$29,200,000, consisted of a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of goods which the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington has not seen fit to 
classify. Nearly forty per cent. of our ex- 
ports to Germany consist of raw cotton, 
which Germany cannot get anywhere else. 
She cannot discriminate in favor of cotton 
from any other country because there is no 
other country that can supply the German 
mills with raw material. To impose a duty 
on American cotton imported into Germany 
would ruin the German cotton industry, 
which is almost wholly dependent on America 
for its supply of raw cotton. 

This general survey is not intended to dis 
courage any attempt to secure the most 
favorable terms of admission into German) 
for any class of exports, but is made to show 
that there is no need of concluding that our 
whole system of protection to American in 
dustry must be upset because the Germans 
are about to try a dual tariff on a small scale. 


Up to 1789 London was the leading cotto 
market of England, and not till 1795 did Liv- 
erpool take the lead. 


The flax grown in the different districts o! 
3elgium has each its characteristic odor, and 
the expert flax buyer can distinguish them b: 
their smell and appearance. 
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Wool Growing. 


An article by Chester Whitney Wright of 
Harvard University on wool growing and the 
tariff since 1890, appears in the Quarterly 
Review of Economics for August. The au- 
thor attempts to trace the development of the 
wool and sheep industry in this country, and 
in a plausible way draws many conclusions 
which have received the warm approval of 
such free trade journals as the Springfield Re- 
publican and the New York Evening Post. 
We are not going to deal here with the au- 
thor’s method of reasoning. A fair illustra- 
tion of it is found where he first admits that 
no satisfactory comparison of foreign and do 
mestic prices for wool can be made, then 
makes such a comparison and from it draws 
the following remarkable 


two-faced conclu 


sion: 

“It is reasonable to conclude that, because oi 
the better condition in which the wool of our only 
really serious competitors comes to market, the 
specific weight duties do not, indeed, raise the 
price of American wool by the nominal amount of 
the duty, but that the price is raised under normal 
market conditions, to the full amount of the pro 
tection possible and actually given by these duties.” 

Instead of following Mr. Wright’s very 
complicated argument, we want to call at 
tention to the fact that he has built that argu 
ment on a foundation of sand by assuming at 
the start the truth of his statistics regarding 
the number of sheep, the production and the 
consumption of wool. Take the sheep sta- 
tistics, for example. Mr. Wright’s reasoning 
are based on the assump- 
tion that the long rows of figures which 
he presents represent the number of 
sheep in this country for a series of years, 
when the truth, which he could easily 
have learned, is that these figures are simplv 
guesses, and very wild ones at that. Up to 
1901 these figures were compiled by the Cen 
sus Department, but in 1902 the Department 
of Agriculture evidently became ashamed of 
the pretense of counting American sheep and 
abandoned it, as is shown by the following 
letter from the statistician of the department, 
John Hyde, in reply to a request for the 
sheep census for 19oT: 


and conclusions 


United States Department of Agriculture, 

July 16, 1902. 
T am in receipt of your letter of the 14th inst., 
and regret very much that I cannot help you at the 
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present 


time. ... The Department is engaged at 
present 


upon an investigation of the subject of 
live stock to determine to its own satisfaction as 
to how far it may rely on the census figures for 
the census year. 


John Hyde, 
Statistician. 

Deprived of the authority of the depart- 
ment, the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, to which this letter was ad- 
dressed, supplied the deficiency by taking the 
opinions of correspondents throughout the 
world as to whether there had been an in- 
crease or a decrease since I9g0o. 
are some this 


Following 
illustrations of method of 


counting sheep: 


Montana.—Here the local estimates range from 
4,200,000 to 5,500,000, while the census figures for 
1900 are 4,215,000. It is apparent that there has 
been a large increase in the flocks; a careful in 
vestigation results in estimating the number for the 
present year at 5,081,000. 

Wyoming.—The increase in Wyoming is the 
most striking. The estimate of last year was 
3,580,856. The census report gives the number in 
1900 as 3,327,000 and the Board of Sheep Commis- 
sion reports 4,395,084 for this year. Inquiry leads 
to the conclusion that this number should be 
somewhat increased because of the failure of as- 
sessors to secure complete returns, an! the number 
has been fixed at 4,614,750, an increase of 1,036,000 
over last year. 

Decline of Texas Wool 
notable change in the 
with the similar table of 
of Texas, 


Growing.—The most 
above table, as compared 
last year, is in the State 
where we accepted the Department of 
\griculture’s estimate (in 1899) of 2,786,688 sheep, 


and where the census office found but 1,440,006 
sheep in 1900. 


The estimate of the amount of pulled wool 
production for 1902 was evolved by a most 
ingenious arithmetical process. 
which had been dis- 
credited by the department at Washington, 
were taken to show that, in 1900, of every 100 


The census figures, 


sheep in the country, 35 were lambs. The 
same proportion was then calculated for the 
number of sheep in 1901, based on the dis 
credited census figures and the estimates of 
correspondents. This gave the number of 
sheep and lambs in 1901. Then the census 
of 1900 and correspondents’ estimates were 
used to arrive at the number of sheep in 1902. 
The number of sheep in 1902 was then sub- 
tracted from the number of sheep and lambs 
in 1901, and the difference taken as the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs to be accounted for by 
slaughter, death from disease and otherwise. 
With a stern determination to be accurate, 2 
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per cent. was allowed for sheep killed by dogs 
and whose pelts were not discovered, leaving 
ninety and eight for the slaughter house. 
This left 21,165,066 peits from which the 
wool was pulled. The average yield was 
estimated at two pounds a pelt, and thus a 
total of 42,330,132 pounds of pulled wool for 
1902 was obtained. 

Further examples of this method of com- 
piling figures could be given, but the fore- 
going is sufficient to show that the results 
thus obtained, although possibly the best un- 
der the circumstances, are nothing but rough 
approximations. It is upon such figures that 
Chester Wright Whitney has based a thinly 
disguised free trade argument, which is pre- 
sented to the public under the auspices and 
backed by the prestige of Harvard College. 
Free trade journals that neither know nor 
care anything about the accuracy of either 
the facts or the argument, accept the conclu- 
sions as true, because they are in accord with 
their own ideas, and spread the falsehood in 
every direction. It was in this way that the 
public was deceived in 1892 and induced to 
try a low tariff experiment which cost the 
country in money more than did the Civil 


War. ———— 


Building Mills. 


mills of 


Last year the Lancashire were 
running on short time because of the scarcity 
of cotton, and there was a general feeling of 
discouragement over the prospects of Eng- 
American cot- 
Hales changed ll 
a period of un- 


that in June, 


land’s leading industry. An 
ton crop of 
this brought 
precedented 

English 


14,™ 10 OOO 
and about 
prosperity so 
1905, 
enormous profits with cotton costing 9 cents 
a pound. This prosperity has encouraged 

The English 
mills now under construction and projected 
aggregate over 4,500,000 spindles and 25,000 
looms. When completed, England will have 
50,000,000 spindles. Probably nowhere does 
mill building so quickly follow a revival of 
Lancashire. This is due to 
several causes. One is the vast wealth of the 
country. With money seeking investment at 
low rates of interest, the prospect of large 
profits in manufacturing makes it easy for 
promoters to secure subscriptions for the 


the building of many new mills. 


business as in 
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stock of new enterprises. Lancashire has 
within its narrow limits all but one of the 
requisites of the cotton industry. A supply 
of cotton is the missing link, and this is fur- 
nished by the United States. There is plenty 
of iron, coal and labor. The contrast be- 
tween Lancashire and our Southern States 
in respect to labor is especially marked, and 
the difference accounts for the activity of mill 
building in England and the comparative 
dullness in the South. In a recent issue of 
American Industries, G. Gunby Jordan, pres- 
ident of the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga., writes as follows 


One of the largest textile machine builders in 
the United States remarked recently that the 5,000 
spindle cotton mill which is being erected in 
Columbus, Ga., is at present the largest new tex- 
tile industry going up in the state. He further 
said that a new 25,000 spindle mill being built at 
Jackson, Tenn., comprises more new spindles than 
all of the absolutely new cotton mills now being 
erected in the South. This is in direct and strange 
contrast with the condition of things only a few 
years since, when this same machine shop at one 
time had plans for at least fifty-five new enter- 
prises that were being prepared by its engineers. 

In the face of the largest cotton crop ever gath- 
ered, of a price for cotton which affords very rea- 
sonable profits to the manufacturer, in the face of 
the strongest Oriental demand that has existed for 
years and the remarkably good home consumption, 
there must be some grave underlying reason for 
this almost utter cessation of new construction in 
the textile line. Very many of the older mills are 
making large and important improvements in their 
properties, adding more and substituting new for 
old machinery. But in thoroughly new textile 
enterprises the South seems to be now at a stand 
still. 

The main cause of all this is that we have 
exhausted the available labor of the South which 
is capacitated by birth and adaptation for textile 
work. Hence there is in several of the Southern 
states much idle machinery. A telegram from 
New Bedford in the last few days conveys th: 
intelligence that the Mississippi Mills, at Wesson 
Miss., has just made a contract with one hundred 
or more weavers at New Bedford and is moving 
them to Wesson because they could not find weav- 
ers in Mississippi., These weavers are under a 
contract for a year at $2 each for each working 
day. 

Speaking solely for our mills, as a matter of 
certainty I can truthfully say that there are in 
them now, and have been for some months, a good 
many openings unfilled for competent mill help. 
Practically all other mills South are in like con- 
dition. 


Under the conditions thus disclosed it 
would seem as if American cotton must con- 
tinue to leave the South in its raw state until 
the Southern labor supply is materially in- 
creased. 
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A Spot Cotton Market. 


The annual report of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Co. states that 720,000 bales of cotton 
came through the canal from Sept. 1, 1904, to 
June of this year, as compared with 511,000 
bales for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. ~he nei revcnue cf the company 


shows an _ equally gratifying increase. 
Among the recommendations in the report is 
one regarding the establishment of a spot cot- 
ton market at Manchester. A difficuity in the 
way of such an enterprise is found in the wide 
fluctuations in the price of cotton, which at 
times give the holding of large stocks of cot- 
ton for spot business a highly speculative 
On this point the report says: 


When in December last the price of middling 
American at Liverpool—which earlier in the year 
had been 18 cents per pound—fell to 7 cents, we 
appealed to friends in the trade to subscribe $1, 
000,000 to torm a company tor importing cotton, 
in order to form a spot market here. Unfortu- 
nately, while we were advocating the scheme the 
opportunity was lost, but there was evidence that 
his scheme was a perfectly sound one. If it had 
been carried out those who subscribed the capital 
would have made a handsome profit, and a “spot” 
market in Manchester would have been given a fair 
start. Doubtless some day the opportunity for es- 
tablishing such a market would occur again, and 
we hope then that those interested would come 
forward promptly and subscribe the necessary 
capital, because we believe they would make a 
profit, and would certainly do a great amount oi 
good to the port of Manchester. 


——____ @—__—_ 


Last Year’s Cotton Crop. 


character. 


The New York Cotton Exchange reports 
receipts of cotton from the South and tak 
ings of Southern mills for the year ending 
31 at 13,654,029 bales. Taking the 
amount still held in the South into considera- 

n the total crop for 1904-5 is placed at 
14,000,000 bales. 


Aug 
g. 


The largest previous crop 
was that of 1898-99, amounting to 11,256,000 
bales. The value of last year’s crop is esti- 
mated by the New York Exchange at $630,- 
000,000, or 9 3/8 cents a pound. This vast 
amount of wealth is distributed among the 
millions of the South. Speculation may 
divert a part of it into the pockets of others, 
but in the main it goes to those who earn it, 
who are people in moderate circumstances. 
A few years ago 6-cent cotton gave the 
planter a bare existence, many of them wind- 
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ing up the season in debt. An increase of 
three or four cents a pound means an ad- 
vance from poverty to wealth. The follow- 
ing item from the Llano (Texas) News illus- 
trates how the large cotton crop and high 
prices are distributing wealth 
people of the South: 


Public Weigher, I. White, informs us that he 


weighed 895 bales of cotton during the month of 
July. We do not believe that there was ever that 
much cotton sold 


during June, July and 
August combined. 


sest of all, good 


among the 


here 
prices were obtained 
siderable more money is in circulation than ever 
before at this time of the year. It continues to 
come in and sales in August will most likely run 
over 1,000 bales. . 


and con 


The larger part of the cotton crop is sold 
abroad, and as a consequence the increased 
wealth of the South is being supplied by for- 
eign countries. The following figures show 
the disposition of nearly all of last year’s 
crop: 


mills 
Europe, exported 


American 4,734,209 bales 
8,348,931 bales 
332,374 bales 
70,178 bales 


Japan, exported 
Mexico, exported 
sosialitidmnnip deleamimpuisinil 
Moire Finish. 

The revival of the moire finish which began 
in the finer grades of silk goods, has been 
quickly followed by the appearance of this 
finish on the cheaper grades of silks and on 
cotton goods. This is the almost invariable 
course of fashion. The trade looks to the 
more expensive goods for novelties or the re- 
vival of old styles and quickly appropriates 
the suggestions thus secured for the 


+ 


manu 
facture of cheaper goods. i 


Of course this is 
unsatisfactory to the maker of fine goods, 


who sees his latest styles imitated in cheap 


fabrics, but unless the maker has embodied 
new idea in his goods, which he has 
taken the precaution to protect by patent, he 
has no right to complain. 


some 


In fact, success in 
textile manufacturing depends largely upon 
keeping the product of the mill up to date as 
regards style, and to do this the manufacturer 
must be quick to adopt the most popular con- 
struction and finish. It is in accordance with 
this basic principle of successful manufactur- 
ing that the moire finish on cheap goods has 
quickly followed its appearance on fine fab- 
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rics. It is but the revival of a very old proc- 
ess, which was known in ancient times in both 
Europe and Asia and which, like many other 
well known effects, enjoys brief seasons of 
popularity followed by periods of eclipse. In 
the light of these obvious facts the protest 
against the use of moire finish for cheap 
goods and the suggestion that moire finishers 
who handle cheap goods be boycotted by fine 
goods manufacturers are both equally ab- 


surd. 
piel ade ad 


Exports of Cotton Goods to China. 


[That the United States is sharing in the 
prosperity of the cotton trade outside its own 
borders is shown by the exports of cotton 
goods which amounted to $49,666,080 last 
year, as compared with $22,403,713 in 1904, 
and $32,216,304 in 1903. Seven-eighths of 
the increase of $27,262,367 over 1904 was due 
to the our trade with the 
Chinese Empire, which showed an increase 
of $23,670,143 over 1904 when the cotton 
goods exports to that country amounted to 
but $4,090,952 


expansion of 


—_——_—_—_—_ 


A Wool Substitute. 


We have recently received pressing inquir- 
ies as to where a supply of Tussah silk waste 
‘an be obtained. Large quantities of this 
stock are being imported and used as a sub- 
stitute for wool, which it resembles very 
closely. The fibre when prepared for the 
card is long, fairly coarse and woolly. It 
stands the “all wool test,” and for all practi- 
cal purposes cannot be distinguished when 
mixed with wool in the goods. We under- 
stand that some of the largest woolen manu- 
facturers in the country are importing this 
while the supplies in the import- 
ers’ possession are rapidly taken up. This 
trade accounts for part of the increase in the 
of silk waste, which amounted to 
4,516,628 pounds ior the year ending June, 
1905, as compared with 1,633,394 pounds for 
the vear ending June, 1903. We expect in 
our next issue to give our readers further 
information regarding this material. 


stock direct, 


imports 
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The Cotton Industry in the South. 


The rapid development of cotton manu- 
facturing in the South during the last twenty- 
five years and the relatively slow growth of 
the same industry in the North have led many 
to believe that the cotton manufacturing bus- 
iness of the North would soon be transferred 
to the cotton belt. If some firm operating a 
mill in the North established another mill in 
the South the press was filled with long arti- 
cles and editorials regarding the supposed 
annihilation of the Northern industry by 
Southern competition. If, perchance, a firm 
operating mills on low goods in both North 
and South decided to consolidate its business 
by transferring the machinery in its Northern 
mills to one of its Southern plants, a still 
louder cry of “Southern competition” was 
raised. If wages were reduced in Northern 
mills the claim was generally advanced that 
the reduction was necessary in order to meet 
“Southern competition.” This has been go- 
ing on for years until it is the firm belief of a 
large number that the advantages in manu- 
facturing cotton goods in the South are cer- 
tain to result in the eventual decline of the 
industry in the North. 

During all this time there has been a cu- 
rious lack of reliable information regarding 
the advantages of the South. It has been 
vaguely stated to be “proximity to the cotton 
fields,” but, as a matter of fact, the freight on 
cotton to Southern mills has in most cases 
been equal to that paid by Northern mills; in 
some sections it is higher in the South. 

The most reasonable explanation of the ad- 
vantages in the South is found in the large 
supply of operatives willing to work long 
hours for low wages. All the freight charges 
paid by a mill form but a comparatively small 
item in the cost of production, but the cost 
of labor is a factor to be reckoned with and 
one that is controlling in every part of the 
world. It makes American competition with 
Europe impossible and on certain lines of 
goods has made European competition with 
[India equally impossible. 

Last year it was suggested to the authori- 
ties of Massachusetts that a knowledge of the 
actual conditions of cotton manufacturing in 
the South was essential to an intelligent con- 
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sideration of certain problems relating to 
capital and labor which were then before the 
Massachusetts officials. Agents were selected 
from the representatives of the cotton mill 
operatives in Massachusetts to visit the South 
and secure the desired information. The re- 
sults of the pilgrimage are found in a pam- 
phlet of 106 pages recently issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics and Labor. 
The report is heavily padded with historical 
reviews of the development of cotton manu 
facturing and with liberal extracts from the 
United States census and statistics of immi- 
gration, which serve rather to obscure what 
new information the agents of the Bureau 
have to offer. But the report is open to far 
more serious criticism. As will be seen from 
the abstract in another part of this issue, the 
agents of the Bureau carried on their inves- 
tigations under the pretence that they were 
acting in the interests of Southern manufact- 
urers with a view of supplying the deficiency 
of operatives in Southern mills. The agents 
disclaim any direct misrepresentation of the 
object of their mission to Southern mills, but 
the words of the report are enough to con- 
vince anyone that the manufacturers were 
misled. Whether there was deliberate deceit 
or not, the fact remains that officials of Mas- 
sachusetts secured from the 
Southern mills that in 


information 
under conditions 
effect amounted to false pretences. 

The unwillingness of manufacturers to sup 
ply information regarding their business is 
1ot confined to the South, and such a disposi- 
tion is perfectly right and proper. His knowl- 
edge of the processes and the cost of produc 
tion are an important part of a manufactur- 
er’s stock in trade and for this reason textile 
manufacturers in all parts of the world take 
every precaution to prevent their competitors 
from obtaining that information. If the of- 
ficials of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Labor desire to verify that statement 
let them try to obtain from the manufacturers 
of Europe the data they sought in Southern 
mills. But they need not go outside of their 
own state for the evidence. Let them try to 
get information, not merely figures, but facts, 
regarding tke cost of production of cotton 
goods in Massachusetts mills. They will be 
met with something more emphatic than the 
words “impertinent inquisitiveness.” 


MONTHLY 
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The report contains many statements at- 
tributed to mill officials and operatives whose 
names are not given. Some of them are 
grossly offensive and of no possible bearing 
on the subject of the inquiry. From the mass 
of irrelevant and objectionable matter con- 
tained in this remarkable report we have en- 
deavored to select such portions as may con- 
tain information of value regarding the condi- 
tions of cotton manufacturing in the South. 
Undoubtedly this part of the report contains 
facts of value to the trade and we regret that 
they appear under such discreditable condi- 
tions. 

salinsesitaasclalij iutnialinibictis 
Silk Weighting Congress. 

A call for a Congress to be held at Turin to 
consider the question of silk weighting has 
been issued by Piedmont (Italy) Silk Asso- 
ciation. The object of the Congress is to de. 
means for preventing the sale of 
weighted silk as pure silk. It is proposed to 
adopt a mark of some kind for pure silk 
goods by which such fabrics can be distin- 





vise 


guished from the weighted material, the use 
of such trade mark to be protected by law. 
The Turin Congress will also consider the 
competition of artificial silk which has be 
come a serious problem for the Italian trade, 
three new artificial silk mills having recently 
been established in Italy. 
ciitiigicaniinpnnipiaes 


The Price of Cotton. 


The returns of the British Board of Trade 
for June make a comparison with the same 
month of 1904, which illustrates in a striking 
way the effect of the high price of cotton on 
3ritish trade last year. In June, 1904, the im- 
ports of raw cotton amounted to 555,729 cwt., 
valued at £1,834,905, being about 14.7 cents 
per pound. In June of this year the average 
price was but 10.8 cents, the imports reaching 
ewt., valued at £3,628,936. The 
prosperity of the British cotton trade is shown 
by the exports of cotton yarn and piece goods 
which were valued at £6,754,348 in June, 1905, 
as compared with £5,697,947 in June, 1904. 
This is an increase of £1,056,401, or $5,134, 
oo8. The June, 1905, exports were at the 


rate of $393,913,572. 


1,555,511 


What this represents in 
industrial energy may be judged by the fact 
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that even at the higher level of values in 
America the total product of all the cotton 
mills in the United States in 1900 was valued 
at $332,806,156. 


Ve 


——_____¢—______. 
Trade With the Far East. 


The close of the war between Russia and 
Japan is calculated to have important results 
in the textile trade, particularly in the cotton 
branch. Under Russian control the trade of 
Manchuria was restricted as far as possible 
to Russian merchants. This was done by 
official favors shown to Russian traders, in 
the form of bank credits, freight rates and in 
numberless other ways, and by arbitrary reg- 
ulations against the entry and sale of foreign 
goods. The treaty of Portsmouth ensures 
the open door to all and the trade will now 
go to those who show the greatest energy 
in placing the right kind of goods at the low- 
est prices in the Manchurian market. 

The control of free markets for cotton 
goods depends today upon the mill cost of 
manufacturing. Aside from some almost 
negligible differences in the cost for freight, 
insurance and handling, the cotton manufac- 
turers of all countries obtain their raw ma- 
terial on equal terms at the same price. The 
one who can convert that cotton into yarn 
and cloth at the lowest cost gets the trade. 
The cheap labor of Italy is driving English 
cotton from the markets of Asia Minor. The 
cheap labor of India and Japan has forced 
certain lines of English goods out of India 
and China. The course of trade through the 
open Manchurian door will be no exception 
to this rule. The products of high priced 
American labor will be placed at a disadvan- 
tage with Indian and Japanese goods. The 
war which has just closed has not interfered 
with the development of the Japanese cotton 
industry. In this work the Japanese are pur- 
suing their usual policy of adopting the best 
and rejecting the worst that the most dili- 
gent search discloses in other countries. 

A few months ago we visited some of the 
leading builders of cotton machinery in Eng- 
land and saw in their shops machinery for 
cotton mills in Japan in all stages of con- 
struction, from plans for complete mills in 
the draughting room to the finished ma- 
chines, ready to ship across the seas. All 


was of the latest type and the plans for the 
new mills and their equipment embodied the 
best features of modern construction. The 
methods of investigation and selection which 
are giving the Japanese the best mill equip- 
ment are being extended to the selection of 
the best fabrics made in other countries. 
They are collecting samples of European, 
Asiatic and American cotton goods in order 
to profit by a knowledge of the best fabric 
construction. 

There is but little in the textile industry 
that can be considered in the nature of a 
trade secret. This is especially true of the 
cotton industry. Fabrics can be analyzed 
so accurately that a small sample of the goods 
tells what is going on in the mill. 

The owners of the Japanese mills will ob- 
tain the raw cotton at practically as low a 
cost as in any part of the world, and con- 
vert it by Japanese cheap labor into goods 
for sale in Asiatic markets where they pos- 
sess important advantages by reason of their 
proximity to and knowledge of the Eastern 
market. Their greatest advantage in under- 
selling competitors will consist in the lower 
labor cost. 

According to the recent report of the Brit- 
ish Tariff Commission, the wages in Japan- 
ese cotton mills average 15 1/2 cents a day 
for men and 1o cents a day for women. For- 
eign visitors to Japanese mills a few years 
ago reported that the Japanese mill employes 
were very inefficient, that it took about 
three of them to do the work of one 
operative in American or English mills. 
It is safe to conclude, however, that sch 
methods in cotton manufacturing will not 
long be the rule, that instead the saine 
high efficiency which was so conspicuous 
in the Japanese army and navy during 
the recent war will soon be found in Jap- 
anese mills. Japan, however, cannot count 
upon a continuance of the present low wages. 
Since 1892 the wages in her cotton mills 
have increased from 81/2 cents to 151/2 
cents a day for men and from 41/2 to Io 
cents a day for women. The level is still so 
low and the labor supply in the East so large 
that this rise in wages affords no ground for 
the belief that the Asiatic labor cost will be 
brought to the American standard. 
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While theoretically there is free trade in 
cotton the world over, the Japanese will have 
a practical advantage in the use of cheap 
Chinese and Indian cotton, of which they use 
a large quantity now. Very little of the in- 
ferior cotton is used in American mills. It 
is suited only for the coarse, cheap goods that 
find a sale in Asia to the poorest people on 
earth. Owing to their poverty there is no 
market where purchases decline or cease al- 
together more quickly when the price is ad- 
vanced. Consequently, the Asiatic mills can 
afford to use American cotton for this trade 
only when it is very cheap. The exports of 
American cotton to Japan during the past 
three years illustrate this condition. For the 
twelve months ending June, 1903, Japan 
bought 76,000,000 pounds of American cot- 
ton at an average of 9 3/4 cents a pound. 

During the next twelve months the price 
averaged 11 3/4 cents and as a result our 
sales of cotton to the Japanese dropped to 
23,000,000 pounds, less than one-third the 
quantity. Cotton was cheaper the next year 
and our exports to Japan increased eight-fold 
to 168,000,000 pounds, for the twelve months 
ending June, 1905, at an average price of Io 
cents a pound. When the mills in this coun- 
try and Europe were running on short time 
last year because they could not get Ameri- 
can cotton, the Japanese mills kept their spin- 
dles busy by substituting the cheaper and 
poorer cotton from India and China for 
American. 

3ecause the Japanese mills have all these 
advantages, it by no means follows that 
American mills are to be excluded from the 
Eastern market. Although the bulk of the 
business is in cheap goods, there is a demand 
there for the medium and fine grades of cot- 
ton, which will increase with the development 
of China and the certain increase in the 
Chinese power to buy. We already have a 
good trade in these lines, our exports of cot- 
ton to China for the year ending June, 1905, 
being valued at $27,761,095. : 

There is, moreover, a prospect of our gain- 
ing important advantages in the Philippines 
If free trade between the United States and 
the Philippines is established, we will con- 
trol that promising market, which now takes 
cotton goods from other countries to the 
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value of $5,000,000 a year. 
ment 


Such an arrange- 
United States and the 
Philippines will not be inconsistent with our 
policy of the open door for all nations in the 
East, because it will be reciprocal, American 
goods being admitted free into the archi- 
pelago in return for the free admission of 
Philippine products into the United States. 
We learn that an attempt to establish free 
trade with the Philippines is to be made at 
the coming session of Congress. The Secre- 
tary of War has long been in favor of it, and, 


between the 


according to reports by cable, has converted 
to his way of thinking the Senators and Con- 
gressmen, both Democrats and Republicans, 
who are with him on his personally con- 
ducted excursion to the Philippines. The 
Philippine taritf was tinkered by the War 
Department with the consent of Congress 
last winter, with the result that the duty on 
American grades of goods was raised $6.00 
a case. Textile manufacturers should be on 
guard to prevent if possible the adoption of 
any jug handle arrangement by which Phil- 
ippine products are admitted free into the 
United States, while American goods are 
taxed in the Philippines. 


—_——————_—_—_________ 


Wages in France. 


A parliamentary committee recently inves- 
tigated the conditions in the French textile 
industry, visiting the mills and making per- 
sonal enquiries on the spot among both em- 


ployers and employes. They examined the 
books of the mills and armed with the power 
of the law were enabled to verify all state- 
ments made to them regarding wages and 
hours of labor. The president of the com- 
mittee, M. Deon, in a recent debate in the 
National Assembly, stated that in the silk 
mills of Lyons the daily wages vary between 
50 and 60 cents per day, the higher rate, how- 
ever, being seldom reached. In 41 weaving 
mills, making staple fabrics, the daily wage 
for 300 days in one year averaged 45 cents. 
Full time is, however, the exception, and the 
earnings of the workers are usually reduced 
by lost time. For weaving mousseline the 
rate is 1.6 cents per meter (1 cent per yard). 
The daily production of a weaver averages 30 
meters, making her earnings 48 cents. 





Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 
This 
the course of the market are 


from 


season the conditions which govern 


widely different 


those of former years, and the opera- 
tions of the buyers have of necessity been 
changed to meet the altered situation. 

A number of the commission houses com- 
plain and protest against sweeping cancella- 
[t is 
true that many orders recorded were placed 


tions which are daily being received. 


by buyers to secure themselves from paying 


further advances, and therefore subject to 


revision; but they claim that they were com- 
pelled to 


do this, 


and that the agents were 


notified at the time 


would be 


that some cancellations 


made. Hence the existing situa- 
tion is by no means satisfactory to the mills 
generally, although some have suffered more 
severely than the rest. It is probable that 
a concerted drastic measure against such re- 


visions will result, which will ultimately prove 
of material benefit 


to all concerned. 

Those who devote their looms to the man- 
ufacture of low grade mercerized worsteds 
have suffered the most heavily, and there is 
strong evidence that there exists a decided 
reaction against this class of fabric; not that 
these goods will be entirely eliminated, but so 
man\ and finish 
have been put on the market, and largely 
bought, that the buyer has begun to see the 


lines of poor construction 


defects and imperfections in this class of mer- 
chandise. Notwithstanding the prevalent 
~ 


dissatisfaction, the outlook is encouraging, 


and there is every prospect of a satisfactory 
termination, to what appears today as an ab 
normal situation. 

The lines most in favor are the high grad 
fancy worsteds and it is said that the mills 
which produce the standard makes, are in 
better position, and have received less can 
cellations than any -other, with the probable 
exception of serges. 

A number of new collections have been 
opened and several withdrawn during the 
month. The position of woolens has mate- 
rially improved; until recently the fine grades 
were the only lines which had attracted at 


tention, but it is now stated that the lower 
numbers have been liberally bought. 

There has been strong call for deliveries 
of fancy woolens booked last season. 

The clothiers have experienced good busi- 
ness on fancy overcoats and duplicates on 
this class of goods are still being received. 

Gray is the predominant shade, and the 
craze for this shade is likely to eclipse that 
for brown of a year ago. 

Thibets, cassimeres and cheviots are not 
receiving the support predicted for them ear 
lier in the season; but it is probable that a 
reaction in their favor will result later on. 

Hyde and Jacka have withdrawn the $1.25 
Kennebee worsteds, the output having been 
sold up. 

J. K. and L. S. Weiner have advanced 
their Alsace worsteds from $1.42 1/2 to 


47 1/2. 
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The American Woolen Company has ad- 
vanced the Saranac worsteds to &o cents. 


2. 
Battelle, Hurd & Company have opened 
a line of all wool fancy worsteds 13 oz. at 


grays at 70 


$1.20 and a line of 10 oz. tropical 
cents. 

W. J. Battery & Co.’s mercerized worsteds 
have been practically withdrawn, and these 
all wool fancies are almost completely sold 
up. 

Thomas Ould is showing a new line of 
mercerized mixtures, 
quoted at $1.30. 

H. W. T. Mali & Co. are showing their 
new_lines of Assabet thibets at 75, 80 and 85 
cents. 


the 13 oz. weight is 


The collection of fancy worsteds opened by 
the Blackington Manufacturing Co. range all 
the way from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Several additional lines of fancy worsteds 
are shown by the Earnscliffe Mills. 

The Perseverance Worsted Co. has opened 
its lines of worsted and silk fabrics, which 
are almost identically the same as those of 
last vear. Prices range from $1.35 to $2.40 
with an advance of practically 10 per cent. 
all round. 

Mackintosh, Taft & McKenney have ad- 
vanced the Stanley 14 oz. mercerized wor- 
steds to 80 cents. 

The Coronet Worsted Co. has notified the 
trade through the medium of a circular let- 
ter that all initial secured on the 
mercerized lines will be scaled down 20 per 
cent. 


business 


DRESS GOODS. 

Spring business is developing very slowly, 
both with the importers as well as the pri- 
mary home market. 

The lines are not completely opened by the 
latter, and comparatively little business has 
been transacted. The cutters are not vet in 
the market to marked extent and 
few orders that have been booked are for the 
low grade staple fabrics. Even the imme- 
liate requirements of the retailers, who have 
visited the market in large numbers, have 
not proved satisfactory, hence expectations 
entertained earlier in the season have by no 
means materialized. 

Broadcloth is still the most favored fabric 
and nearly all the prominent manufacturers 
are sold up for several months to come; 


any the 
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prices on the low grades have advanced from 
10 tO 20 per cent. 

Henriettas, which were spoken of as oc- 
cupying second place, have not done so well, 
and there is a lull in the demand. 
Panama weaves in the better grades have 
been bought extensively by the cutters, and 
moderately by the retailers, but there is every 
indication that these fabrics have seen their 
best days, and will be as dead as the proverb- 
ial door nail within the next few months. 
One of the most prominent mills threw on 
the market a very large quantity, which was 
offered by the various dress goods jobbers at 
37 1/2 cents regular, 36 1/2 cents less Io per 
cent. net, and by one jobber at 30 cents net 
to close. 

The feature of the market is the plaid re- 
vival. We have witnessed many such and 
do not think that this will last longer than 
its forerunners. 


certain 


Another feature worthy of 
note is the rise of the gray worsted mixtures, 
grav homespuns and gray crashes in popular 
favor; this promises to last until and prob- 
ably through early spring. 

Closely allied to the crashes is the light 
weight hard twisted fabric called Vigoreaux, 
which again, after the lapse of several years, 
is coming to the front. Among the high class 
staple variety are the prunellas, drab d’ete in 
plain colors and the ombre effects in fancies. 
Some of these last of French manufacture are 


exquisite in colorings and design, prices 
ranging from $1.50 to $2.75. A very suc- 


cessful line of these goods, brought out by 
Holtz & Hays, is selling through Fleitman 
& Co 
good, the most prominent makers being the 
Bennington, selling through Holden Leon- 
ard & Co.; the Germania, sold by Franz Merz 
through C. A. Auffmoodt, and the Botany 
worsted mills. 


The demand for rain cloths continues 


The call for mohairs and sicilians is keep- 
ing up remarkably well considering the 
period of the vear. Fig. 1 illustrates a line 
of fancy mohair imported by Clough, Pike 
& Co., 46 inches wide, at $1.00. These are 
well styled sicilians with jacquards in self col- 
ors. 

SILKS. 

Few of the manufacturers claim that they 
are comfortably situated, but the majority 
state that the season’s development is very 
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slow; the opinion that generally prevails is 
that there is a certain amount of reaction, 
from the activity of last spring, and that the 
volume of business done is much less than 
was expected. Up to the present there have 
been no large lots sacrificed, but unless the 
demand improves, either curtailment of pro- 
duction or forced sales will be necessary. It 
is true that a large number of orders are re- 
corded, but the is unsatisfactory. 
Most of the best imported numbers are very 
brilliant in color and lustre. Among the lat- 
est tartan plaids in taffeta, in dark blue, 
green, red, black and yellow are prominent. 


yardage 


Rr ae 


a 
e 
= 
: 
= 


FIG. 


Persian and rich cashmere colors in chiffon 
taffeta, in which some of the weaves have 
a velvet surface that almost equals panne in 
effect, are shown for separate waists. 

Moire in all shades is also one of the lead- 
ing styles of the season. It is shown in sev- 
eral new weaves, among which is one of a 
rattlesnake appearance, illustrated in Fig. 2, 
sold by M. C. Migel & Co., 20 inches wide, at 
85 cents. This appearance is produced by 
flecks of white or color, and the watered face 
of the goods. 

Snowflake effects and broken checks and 
plaids are also plentiful in the moires, while 
some of the moire velours have the antique 
effect. 

Warp prints are taken liberally in light 
grounds for evening wear, and also in daik 
grounds with antique patterns, single roses 

1 


without leaf or stem, American beauty with 
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both bud leaves and stem, are a popular de- 
sign. 

Roman stripes are shown by Valentine & 
Bentley, who state that moderat: quantitfes 
have been bought for waist and sash pur- 
poses. 

Broad black taffetas have been largely 
bought by the cutters as well as the general 
trade, and form the -principal staple in the 
silk division of the market. 

The call for peau de soie, more especially 
in black, is much improved, while a decline 
in the call for messalines and fabrics of that 
finish is noted. 


Printed crepe de chines in small floral ef- 
fects is one of the new innovations for even- 
ing wear. These are shown by several man- 
ufacturers in 24 inch width at about 75 cents. 

VELVETS. 

Pile fabrics generally are not as strong as 
last year, and no striking novelties are exhib- 
ited, but the chiffon velvet and the chiffon 
finished velveteen promise to be as popular 
2s ever in the high grade goods, for the bet- 
ter class trade. 

COTTON GOODs. 


No such activity has been witnessed for a 
long period of time as now exists in the cot- 
ton section of the market. All classes of 
goods are hard to obtain, and prices are ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. 

The mills both in the East and South are 
working overtime and buyers are hustiing 
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to secure enough stock to keep them going. 

The principal factor has been the apparent 
scarcity of the raw material, and the dilatory 
methods which buyers have pursued in neg- 
lecting to place orders when the price was 
low. Few anticipated the present advance, 
as last year’s crop of raw material was sup- 
posed to be abnormally large. 

It is not many months since the talk of 
burning cotton was prevalent, in order to se- 
cure the growers with moderate remunera- 
tion. 

The growers then overlooked the rapid 
increase of our population and the immense 
development of our export trade. 

The [ yard by the 
American Printing Co., which was quickly 
followed by all their competitors, cleaned the 


advance of 1/2 cent a 


jobbers completely out of standard prints. 
Ginghams, both well as_ staple 
checks, were moved in large quantities, and 
the market is almost bare of such commodi- 
Orders are taken by the agents only 

at value, with date uncertain. 
Several numbers of wide sheetings are up 
21/2 cents a yard, and some tickets are en- 
tirely out of the market. 


dress as 


ties. 


of deliveries 


WASH GOODS. 


Several of the importers have opened their 
collections, such for instance as Ed. Kamp- 
man & Co., Robert McLea & Co., and it 
is probable that sheer goods on the order 
of printed organdies and allied lines of that 
nature will be prominent in the spring de- 
mand. 

The consensus of opinion predicts that 
white goods will obtain a larger vogue than 
ever during the next spring season, and large 
orders are already booked for such fabrics 
as India linons, Victoria lawns and French 
mulls, as well as linens suitable for dress and 
waist purposes. 

LININGS. 

The converters of linings are 
the general prosperity, and the 
greater than for some time. 

The clothing trade has placed substantial 
orders for alpacas, mohairs and sateens, while 
the request from the retail trade for perca- 
lines, silicias and cambrics have been of con- 
siderable volume. 


sharing in 
activity is 
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WOOLEN MILLS IN THE SOUTH. 

rid Record: 

the anomalies of Southern 
progress that there should be so few woolen 
mills in the South. 
manufacturing in 
jeered at. 


Editor Textile W 


It is one of 


Thirty years ago cotton 
the South was almost 
There was about the same spirit 
shown towards iron, and until quite lately 
towards steel. Birmingham, Bessemer, and 
other localities are the replies. 


one Except at 
Ni orfolk, 


Virginia, and a little lower down, 
fruit raising and trucking were nil thirty years 
ago. Now numberless places in the South 
send many carloads daily of fruit and vege- 
tables North and West. 
the old groove. 

delphia as of ol 


3ut wool runs in 
[It goes to Boston and Phila- 

to be sold, manufactured, 
handled by middlemen and brought back to 
the consumer. 


To my mind there is no other such 
great and almost unexploited field for 
much of the South as raising early 
lambs for market North and West and 
for manufacturing wool. If the great 


pine belt of the South is not turned into 
sheep walks, what is to become of it after it 
is denuded of its timber? Much of it wil! be 
an unsightly, irreclaimable waste. The hills 
of light sandy soil will be gullied and the 
valleys will be deluged with sand. 
cases this has already happened. 


In some 
It is idle to 
say that all this land can be devoted to gar- 
dening and fruit raising. The true plan is 
to turn the tracts into sheep walks, putting 
them into Bermuda grass, red top and white 
clover, thus affording perpetual pasture. 

There are already large quantities of wool 
raised in the South. The pine woods wool 
of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana has 
for years hada distinctive title “lake wool,” 
and brings high prices. Why should this 
bulky article go past our doors in such quan- 
tities from Texas and the other States? 

Why don’t wool manufacturers make this 
Southern wool into fabrics in the South? 


M. B. HILtyarp. 


a 


At the close of 1904 there were in China 
and Hong Kong seventeen spinning and 
weaving mills with 619,648 spindles and 2250 
looms. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION AT THE HOTEL CHAL- 
FONTE. 


An exceptionally interesting meeting of 
this association is promised by the announce- 
ment of the subjects to be discussed at At- 
lantic City, N. J., Sept. 20, and 21, which are 
as follows: 

Advantages of Superheated Steam for En- 
gines and Drying. 

Care of Help.. 


Cotton Combing. 


| 1872 


and the vice-presidents will give an informal 
reception to members and guests in the par- 
lors of Chalfonte, at which it is hoped that 
all members and guests will be present, with- 
out further notice. 

Special cars will leave the South Station, 
Boston, at 6.22 p. m. on Monday, Septem- 
ber 18, arriving at Fox Point, Providence, R. 
[., at 7.36 p. m. 

Take the steamer Plymouth, which will 
depart at 7.45 p. m. stopping at Newport at 
10.30 p. m. to take on passengers. 

Boat is due to arrive at Pier 18, foot of 
Murray street New York, at 7 a. m. on Tues- 


THE CHALFONTE, 


Cotton Wastes. 

Finishing the Finer Grades of Cottons. 

Illumination of Textile Establishments. 

International Congress 
and Manufacturers. 

Markets for Cotton (soods in Cuba. 

Methods of and 
Supplies. 

Our Production of Fine Cottons. 

Some Comparative Data on Moisture Ab 
sorption in Cotton and Worsted. 

The Cotton Planter. 

The Relation of the 
Wholesaler. 

The Mill and the Selling House. 

The Relation Between Future 
and Spot Cotton. 

Welfare Work. 

Advance copies of papers printed in time 
will be sent to members upon request. 

On Tuesday evening, President MacColl 


of Cotton Spinners 


Receiving Giving Out 


Manufacturer to the 


Contracts 


day, September 1o. 
a. m. on the steamer, and embarking at the 
same pier on a steamer of the Central New 
Jersey Railroad Company, leave for Atlantic 
Highlands at 9 a. m., passing through New 
York Harbor and reaching Atlantic High- 
lands inside of Sandy Hook at 10.30 a. m. 


Special breakiast at 8 


Leaving Atlantic Highlands on special 
train of day coaches at 10.45 a. m., arrive at 
Atlantic City at 12.45 Transfer by 
conveyances to Chalfonte. 

Wednesday, September 20, and Thursday, 
September 21, at Atlantic City. 

Friday, September 22, leave Atlantic City 
in special cars at 8.30 a.m. Barges will leave 
the hotel at 8 a. m. 

The train will arrive at Jersey City at 11.30 
a.m. Transfer to Providence Line Wharf, 
Pier 18. foot of Murray street, or to the Lib- 
erty street, or West 23d street ferries, as 


p. m. 
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may be desired. This will leave the afternoon 
free to be devoted to visiting places of inter- 
est in New York city. 

The steamer Providence leaves at 6 p. m. 
from Pier 18, foot of Murray street. 
served on the boat. 

Saturday, September 23, arrive at Provi- 
dence at 5 a. m. 
at 6.11 a. m. 


Dinner 


Leave Fox Point by train 
Arrive in Boston at 7.21 a. m. 
Those who desire to remain on the boat later 
can ride by trolley cars to the Providence 
Railroad Station, for 
Boston. 

Prices of tickets from Boston to Boston, 
including transportation, state rooms, care of 
baggage, meals en route, (excepting dinner 
on Monday, September 18, and lunch on Fri 
day, September 22) and hotel accommoda- 
tions, $28.00, from New York, $18.00, and 
from Philadelphia, $15.00. The full arrange 
ments are under the care of Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co., the well-known _ tourist 
agency, which is a guarantee that everything 
will be done for the comfort of the party. 

The Chalfonte, of which we show an illus- 
tration, is a new fireproof hotel opened a 
year ago this summer, and is one of the best 
in the country. The upper story is devoted 
to a library and art collection, around which 
is a covered promenade from which an ex- 
tensive view of the ocean and surrounding 
country can be obtained. 

The hotel is remarkable for the elegance of 
its appointments and furnishings, and the 
size of its public spaces, and is admirably fit- 
ted to meet the wants of a convention of 
this kind. 

It is situated near the steel pier, at 
about the middle of the board walk, 
is five miles in length. 

Fine sea bathing can be obtained in front 
of the hotel, and it is stated that the water is 
so tempered by the Gulf Stream as to be 
comfortable at the time of the meeting. 

The program, the place of meeting, and the 
excellent hotel accommodations, all combine 


to ensure a large attendance. 
—_—______ 


and take any train 


which 


CHINESE SILK. 


BY GEORGE E. ANDERSON, U.S. CONSUL. 


The present drift of the Chinese silk trade 
is unquestionably in the direction of a decline 


CHINESE SILK 
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in the exportation of Chinese silk cloth and an 
increase in the exportation of raw and waste 
silks. While the exports o/ silk from China last 
year show somewhat of a variation from the 
general movement, all silk men seem to be 
ready to admit that there is this general 
movement and the reasons therefor are not 
far to seek. In the first place, China cannot 
make the silk goods as cheaply as it once 
made them. No one seems to know exactly 
what Chinese silk goods cost. The silk guild 
of China has long been accustomed to sell 
goods for what the world would pay provided 
there was a profit. The cost price was simp]; 
what the guild has been willing to allow, the 
living price of Chinese labor being the only 
fixed factor in the cost. But foreign buying 
of cocoons and raw silk and foreign competi- 
tion in the manufacture of silk goods have 
caused a change. The price of raw silk in 
China, even to the silk guild, has increased to 
a point where it is a serious problem for the 
Chinese silk men to make a reasonable profit 
and meet competition abroad. 

Chinese manufacturers cling to old 
methods, and at the present time the quality 
of the raw silk produced averages poorer 
than it did before the Chinese silkworms 
were attacked by disease. In the second 
place, the silk men of America and Europe 
understand the world’s markets better than 
do the Chinese and they manufacture to meet 
that market. On the other hand, the need of 
raw materials is becoming more and more 
acute in silk manufacturing centres, and the 
silk interests are not only reaching out for 


raw materials from sources they have 
heretofore drawn upon but little, but 
they are also employing as raw ma- 


terial waste products which they have hereto- 
fore neglected, probably to their loss. There 
is abundant evidence that China, even at the 
present time, can produce raw silk, raw silk 
waste, and similar materials cheaper than any 
other nation. If this assumption holds good 
it naturally follows that the United States 
and other silk manufacturing nations will 
come to China for these raw materials. 
These materials will consist of the raw silk, 
prepared cocoons, and waste of several varie- 
ties and grades. 

The first point to be regarded in the 
cocoon line is that there should be the elimi- 
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nation of the profits of a number of middle- 
men in the purchase of raw cocoons, and 
where the drying is done by men on the spot, 
as will scon be the case in the better silk dis- 
tricts of China, in the dry cocoons between 
the producing district and the world’s 
markets. Prices paid for raw cocoons and 
even for dried cocoons in the several districts 
of China vary in a manner which would seem 
remarkable to silk men of any other country, 
but they are explained very easily in China 
by the difference in monetary exchange be 
tween points, by the lack of proper communi- 
cation and transpoftation, and by the opera- 
tions of the silk guild. All these factors in 
the situation will operate for some time to 
come. 

Last year the price of Shao-hsin dry co- 
coons in the Shanghai market averaged $118 
per 1,025 pounds. A Japanese expert esti- 
mates that they can be purchased and dried 
on the spot for about $96.10 per 1,025 pounds, 
including commission, drying expenses, in- 
land taxes, freight, packing charges, and 
other expenses to Shanghai. The margin of 
profit is great enough to be attractive, but it 
is plain that there will be little or no profit 
unless the goods are bought from the natives 
in the interior directly, and this is possible 
only by personal representation. It involves 
trouble, expense, and care, the proper selec- 
tion of buying districts, and choice of em- 
ployes, especially scale men and inspectors. 
Good employes are very difficult to secure. 
Silk factories in Shanghai send their clerks 
and members to the districts; sometimes pro- 
prietors go in person. Such are the many 
factories which secure goods at compara- 
tively cheap prices. In spite of the draw- 
backs, however, personal buying of goods is 
practicable, and | would be 
profitable. The purchase of cocoon silk in 
the field, however, is likely to be more profit- 
able in subsequent use of waste-silk products 
to be obtained by direct purchase from the 
grower than otherwise. There are a number 
of lines of work. 

One line which demonstrates that there is 
a profit between the cost of the cocoons and 
the price paid for good filature silk is in the 
existence of the rereeling business. The ex- 
port of the “hand-reeled silk” from China is 
far greater than that of the “machine-reeled.” 
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All Chinese hand-reeled silks are not of in- 
ferior quality, although generally so re- 
garded. Some of them, as the Chin Chi Lin, 
Huchow-Chi-li-ssu, and Chin Shih Tze, are of 
very good quality, and when these varieties 
are rereeled they appear as fine as machine- 
spun silks, and often are sold as such. The 
difference in the price of machine-made silk 
and the hand-made. silk is ‘considerably 
greater than the cost of rereeling, with due 
allowance for waste. This phase of the busi- 
ness is likely to be very important in the re- 
arrangement of silk matters soon to be real- 
ized. But it is to waste silk and dried co- 
coons that American manufacturers need to 
give the most attention. The variation in 
exports of waste silk products from China 
during the past five years indicates that while 
foreign silk men were unwilling to go into 
the importation of such products very exten- 
sively at present, they are giving the matter 
some attention. As a matter of fact, the 
variation has been due more to the course of 
Japanese manufacturers than to anything 
else. America has given the subject of waste 
silk very little attention apparently, and 
Europe has not gone into it as extensively as 
it probably will in the near future. The ex- 
perience Japan has had with the Chinese 
waste silk is significant. Japanese waste silk 
has been used profitably for years. In fact, it 
became so profitable that it was used in an 
illegitimate manner, to the loss of foreign silk 
men dealing in Japanese goods. The result, 
as shown by official investigation, was that 
this not only alarmed the foreign manufac- 
turers and merchants, but it also injured the 
Japanese factories. Even some of the traders 
in Kobe declined to do business in waste silk 
manufactures because of the risks involved. 
The importation of wild silk into Japan gave 
more difficulties to the Japanese manufactur- 
ers and they were obliged to decrease their 
output temporarily. This failed to give any 
relief, owing to the rise of price for the raw 
materials, and they have again begun to im- 
port the waste silk from China. 

There are many varieties and standards of 
waste silk which American silk men can 
study with profit, but the chief varieties are: 
“Sheng-pi-ma” (when a Chinese silk spinner 
starts his reel he rolls the thread around his 
hand until the main thread of the cocoon is 
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secured, and the part wound is called by this 
name), “chu-ko” (cocoons not fully developed 
by the worms), “‘waste thread”’ (produced in 
rereeling, and the quality very good), 
“feather,” “kuai-pen” (the covers of cocoons), 
and floss silk. 

Among these “sheng-pi-ma” is a most 
promising waste. The “chu-ko” is pressed 
and used as a material for floss 
“Feather” is mixed with “silkworm’s gar- 
ment” and bad cocoons, and bleached in pure 
water after being well boiled, and is used as 
a material for rough silk cloth by native 
women. Until quite recently there was no 
use for the “‘sheng-pi-ma,” except to plaster 
lacquer or to mix in mud and plaster for 
walls. Until a few years ago, when they were 
first exported to foreign countries, their 
value was unknown in the interior. As 
cocoon killing and drying have not generally 
obtained in China, it is the custom with the 
Chinese producers to begin the reeling as 
soon as they finish the “breeding.” They im- 
mediately sell the goods to the middlemen 
who are waiting to buy them. The season 
for “sheng-pi-ma” is very short in spite of its 
large production. Its abundance and the 
lack of local demand keep prices for this pro- 
duct very low. Last year, notwithstanding 
the price of silk went up to the highest it 
probably ever reached in the interior of 
China, the native brokers bought of the pro- 
ducers this “sheng-pi-ma’’ waste at 3 cents 
gold per 8 1/3 pounds for the best quality, 
and less than 2 cents gold for the same quan- 
tity of the inferior quality. Next to “sheng- 
pi-ma,” “chu-ko” and “feather” can probably 


be used abroad with profit. 


silks. 


THE WORK OF A CONDITIONING HOUSE. 


BY JAMES STRAND 


Conditioning houses are institutions that 


have proved of the utmost convenience and 
utility in the textile life of the Old World. In 
Britain, as on the Continent, each great cen- 
tre has its own establishment for the inde- 
pendent verification of the raw material or 
merchandise with which the locality is most 
concerned. To these houses anyone in the 
trade may repair to have contested opinions 
as to the merits of goods set at rest, or to 


‘have the true composition of goods certified 


before sending them abroad. Thus both in 
local and foreign trade the conditioning house 
is a most valuable adjunct to the mechanism 
of private business. The examinations are 
made with scrupulous care by perfectly disin- 
terested experts under systems that afford 
secure check against error. 

The Bradford conditioning house exists 
primarily, of course, for the convenience of 
wool traders; as that in Manchester does for 
handlers of cotton. The Bradford house is 
municipally owned and is managed by Walter 
Townsend aided by Emile Townsend, his 
son, and this gentleman’s reputation for tech- 
nical sagacity is of long standing. Since the 
house was founded in 1891 many millions of 
varied tests have been carried out and every 
day huge cargoes, principally of wool and 
tops, pass through the institution. The most 
common of tests is to determine the amount 
of moisture present in bulk consignments, 
and to do this it is necessary first to draw 
samples. As questions are constantly arising 
as to the orthodox method of drawing truly 
representative samples of wool it will be 
worth while to detail with particularity the 
method practised officially at Bradford. The 
more so because the most fruitful cause of 
difference of opinion as to moisture hinges 
on the way in which samples are taken. 

At Bradford it is insisted with emphasis that 
the wool begins immediately behind the bag- 
ging, therefore a representative specimen lot 
must contain portions of wool from the sides 
of the bale as well as from the middle. A 
seam is slit and the expert sampler com- 
mences to pull out wool until his bared arm 
reaches the middle of the The little 
heap represents the wool fairly from side to 
centre at the point at which the drawing has 
taken place. As the moistness may be un- 
equal, the operation is repeated at three or 
four points upon every bale of scoured wool, 
waste or noils, selected. Thus about two 
pounds’ weight is drawn from each bag. In 
sampling tops three balls from the interior 
are chosen at random. Yarns in hank 
represented on the basis of a four-pound 
sample for 1,200 pounds; yarns on bobbins 
are tried on the evidence of from 20 to 40 
bobbins or tubes; and cones or cheeses are 
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held to be represented by from 5 to 15 pounds 
taken at different points from small or large 
packages respectively. The tests are made in 
duplicate and wherever a variation exceeding 
one per cent. is manifested, samples are drawn 
anew and a reliable average is obtained. 

These particulars will perhaps assist buyers 
of imported material in understanding how 
certified results are arrived at and will give 
manufacturers wishful to make private scru- 
tinies for themselves an approved example to 
follow. Needless to say there is an abund- 
ance of apparatus at the Bradford house for 
drying-off the carefully drawn parcels 
There are 66 drying chambers or ovens, 
heated by Bunsen gas-burners from below. 
In shape these ovens resemble exaggerated 
flour-bins; they are circular and are provided 
with a slotted lid, an accurate beam-scale and 
a thermometer. A sample weighing one 
pound (received weight) is lowered into the 
chamber, where it remains balanced by the 
pound weight in the outer pan of the scale. 
Heat is applied up to 220 to 225 deg. F., and 
moisture is given off until a constant weight 
is reached. On the arm of the scale from 
which the material being tested depends, 
there is an upper pan, outside the drying re- 
ceptacle, on which weights are added to re- 
store the equivalent of the moisture lost. 
Thus at a glance it is possible to see what is 
the weight of water expelled in reducing the 
material to bone-dryness. 

A list here follows of standard allowances 
for moisture by percentage based on the dry 
weight. When these are exceeded it is held 
that buyers have just grounds for complaint. 


Wool and waste. .... 20.6.6: 16 per cent. 
Tops combed with oil........ 19 _— per cent. 
Tops combed without oil..... 18% per cent. 
CORSETS MER. 66-58 een ed's 14 per cent. 
CON EES oo view ci ccceione 16 per cent. 
Worsted gains. 2.65. c0ste. 18% per cent. 
ee 84 per cent. 
ee eee -oosBE 8 6per cent 
Cloths, worsted or woolen....16 per cent. 


Besides for moisture, a common test is to 
determine the presence of added oil and in- 
solubles in worsted top. About two yards of 
sliver from a number of balls are taken until 
a total of between one pound and four is in 
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hand. The size of the sample is determined 
by the size of the bulk on which adjudication 
is required. After fine weighing, the sample 
is absolutely dried, so that the item of mois- 
ture is eliminated. It is then scoured per- 
fectly clean with neutral soap and hot water 
whose temperature is below 120 deg. F. 
Again the sample is dried and the loss indi- 
cated between the first and second dry weights 
represents the amount of oil and insoluble 
mineral in the tops. This finding is then cal- 
culated upon the original weight of the 
sample tested. From three to four per cent. 
is the normal addition of oil to tops combed 
in Bradford. An exact quantitative analysis 
—though not an exhaustive one—of a typical 
sample of Bradford top shows: 


Re buihics. cad eeawes 3.14 per cent. 
Insolubles ......... 0.41 per cent. 


Similar scour tests are applied in the case 
of noils, wastes, yarns and cloths with the 
sole difference that in case of heavy woolen 
wastes and yarns a little free alkali is added 
to the lye bath. When raw wool is scoured 
to determine its net commercial weight, 
samples between one pound and fifty pounds 
are taken as a datum. 

Questions as to the length, strength, twist 
and counts of yarn are continually referred to 
the conditioning house. In worsteds it is 
usual to take the average of 30 hanks of 
thread coarser than 2/16s and of 40 hanks if 
the number be higher. Cotton hanks being 
one half longer than worsted, a basis of 20- 
25 of the coarser and 30 of the finer is con 
sidered satisfactory. The relative weight and 
length of these exemplars is then applied to 
the whole bulk—shortage or overplus being 
awarded accordingly. In reeling, the tension 
is intelligently regulated according to the 
count, quality and style by means of tension 
weights. Overwrapping is prevented and the 
driving of the reels is maintained at a rigor- 
ously uniform speed. These same precau- 
tions are observed in arriving at a correct 
estimation of the counts of yarn. From two 
to ten hanks or portions of hanks are taken 
and are weighed to the one-hundredth of a 
dram; more hanks heing drawn when the 
variation is abnormal. The count may then 
be corrected to the theoretical condition of 
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moisture, or given at the parity of the proved 
condition of the bulk as received. 

Twist is observed on the average of ten 
or more examinations; single yarns or rov- 


ings on the average of twenty. In folded. 
yarns the test is of ten times ten inches 


which is substantially the evidence of 100 
separate inches, and the operation is watched 
with extreme care. Strength-tests of yarns 
are performed by power-driven apparatus 
and recorded on a minimum of five separate 
leas of worsted, silk or cotton. Cloths, how- 
ever, are tested for strength on the dead- 
weight principle and the machines record 
strains up to 1,000 lbs. Defects in cloth are 
investigated with an eye to determining 
their origin, and the weave, make, counts, 
twist, quality and so forth are revealed by 
the familiar means. Micro-photography is 
now employed to give with the perfection of 
fidelity an indisputable record of the truth. 
In the way of dissection some painstaking 
achievements are performed. Threads are 
unraveled by deft assistants who work with 
the aid of reflected lights and the ultimate 
fibres are carefully abstracted, classed and 
fixed upon suitable colored cards and witness 
to the precise composition of a fabric. 

All these are evidence of pre-eminently 
practical and helpful work which is _ per- 
formed at astonishingly low charges. Bulk 
wool is weighed thrice with scrupulous care, 
sampled and certified, for the price of 37 
cents per bale; tops and hanks are charged 
only at 25 cents per package (which includes 
a week’s free warehousing and fire insurance). 
The various facts as to yarn strengths, 
counts, condition and lengths are elucidated 
at charges varying from 37 to 75 cents. Few 
tests cost a full dollar though analyses of soap 
and oil may cost as much as five. Dissections 
and special recondite searches are made at 
special but moderate terms. The staff and 
the premises are so large and well organized 
and adapted that the work goes swimmingly. 
[he assistance of the Bradford conditioning 
house is sought to solve disputes arising in 
many parts of the world and from all parts of 
the United Kingdom samples are sent to re- 
ceive an unprejudiced and authoritative pro- 
nouncement. 

[t will be obvious that the maximum bene- 
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fit from a fully-equipped conditioning house 
can only be attained where industries are 
grouped about particular centres as they gen- 
erally are in Europe. But it will need no 
persuasion to convince American manufactur- 
ers and dealers in textiles that a conditioning 
house on the pattern of that at Badford is an 
excellent helpmeet in all vicissitudes. 





FINISHING FANCY CASSIMERES. 


BI i. A. 7. 





When the pieces come from the loom they 
should be numbered on the tail end with 
style, pattern, and weight per yard, for future 
reference. They are then ready for burling, 
which consists of raising and removing all 
knots, slugs, bunches, etc. 
that need sewing should be marked with 
chalk. This sewing is very important and 
should be done by girls who are experienced 
in the work. As cassimeres are close fin- 
ished fabrics, they should be mended in the 
grease. All parts are treated alike during 
the finishing process and this will make the 
imperfections less likely to show than if the 
sewing is done after the goods are sheared. 

In the next process, fulling, the pieces are 
folded with the face inside and the selvages 
sewn together. This makes the pieces full 
more evenly and also keeps the flocks from 
the face of the goods, if flocks are used. The 
flocks should be applied as slowly as pos- 
sible and the pieces run from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. The goods are now ready 
for soaping and for this a soap containing 
three to seven ounces of alkali per gallon 
is best. It should be used lukewarm and 
care taken to have the pieces wet evenly and 
thoroughly. Good judgment is necessary to 
shrink the goods in length and width in the 
same proportions. If this is not done they 
will be more likely to draw out or stretch in 
succeeding operations. It is a good plan in 
some cases to take the goods out of the full- 
ing mill and reverse the ends during the 
operation. They should lose anywhere from 
eighteen to twenty-two per cent. in weight. 

After fulling the goods are scoured, but 
this should be more of a rinsing process than 
scouring, as the soap used in fulling should 
have alkali enough to raise the grease thor- 
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oughly. After several applications of warm 
water in the washer, pour on a 2 1/2 per 
cent. solution of sal soda to remove any soap 
remaining and then run in cold water for 
half an hour. If the pieces are to be soured 
fill the washer half full of water. For fancy 
colors add a small quantity of sulphuric acid, 
run for ten minutes and rinse well in cold 
water. If the goods are to be burr dyed they 
should not be soured. The pieces are now 
extracted lightly and gigged. 

The goods must be gigged very carefully 
in order to bring the threads out round and 
full. The next process is back burling, after 
which the goods are taken to the shear. 
This operation of shearing should not be 
hurried and several runs should be made 
with the blades at different points until the 
threads show full and round. On the speck- 
ing table burrs and coarse fancy threads are 
carefully removed, and any places to be 
mended should be marked. After two or 
three runs on the brush the pieces are 
pressed. If a screw press is used the pieces 
should be folded with the face inside and 
paper placed between the folds. The papers 
should be changed at the end of six hours 
and the face of the goods lightly steamed. 

With a rotary press give a moderately 
hard pressure so that the back of the piece 
will hold the pressing when the face is 
steamed. Run on the roll, let stand for 
twenty-four hours, then steam lightly again. 
After a final inspection the goods are ready 
to be cased and shipped. 


+ 


A COTTON SPINNING MILL. 


The yarn mill shown in the accompanying 
illustrations was built at Mastig, Bohemia, 
from plans prepared by a Swiss engineer and 
is to be operated in connection with a weav- 
ing mill at that place. The plan is distin- 
guished by convenience in arrangement of 
the machinery and economy in the use of 
room, while at the same time there are 
spacious alleys in each department and 
plenty of space for storing the stock between 
processes. 

There are three stories and a basement. 
The mill is lighted throughout from the sides 
and covered with a fireproof cement roof. 
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The beltway and stairway divide the mill 
into two unequal parts, one being about 
twice the size of the other. A smaller space 
at the left accommodate the preparing and 
reeling processes. 

On the ground floor, Fig. 3, the wardrobe 
for the operatives is located at E, the closets 
at F. The watchman’s room is at C. The 
main room, D, is used for openers and pick- 
ers. Above this room on the second fioor, 
Pig. 5, is the mixing room, L, also the over- 
seers’ room, wardrobe and closets. The 
third floor in this part of the mill is used for 
reeling the yarn. Next to the wardrobe on 
this floor is a stairway leading to the water 
tower where water is stored to supply the 
sprinkler system. Between the two main 
sections of the mill are the beltway and ele- 
vator well, K, the tool room, I, a dust tower 
above the roof and a stairway to each floor. 
The basement under the right hand or 
largest section of the mill is used for storing 
the yarn. 

The first floor, D, accommodates the draw- 
ing and intermediate frames. The spinning 
machinery is located on the second and third 
floors. The foundation wall is 3 feet thick; 
above this the side walls are 2 1/2 feet thick 
at the basement and first floor, and 2 feet 
thick at the second and third floors. The 
width of the piers and windows is in the pro- 
portion of 1 1/2 to 2, affording a strong con- 
struction and a good supply of light. The 
windows have wrought iron frames with 
swinging sash and are 8 feet, 13 feet, 11 1/2 
feet and 10 1/2 feet above the basement, 
first, second and third floors respectively. 
Beginning with the basement the ceilings are 
11 1/2 feet, 17 feet, 14 1/2 feet and 14 1/2 
feet high. The No. 10 wrought iron columns 
in each story support No. 30 beams between 
which are built arches of masonry. On this 
masonry above the top story is placed the 
cemented roof. The roof pitches toward the 
centre about 4 per cent. Crosswise of the 
mill the pillars are placed at intervals of 16 
feet, 14 feet, 16 1/2 feet, 16 1/2 feet, -14 feet, 
13 feet and 16 1/2 feet; lengthwise the end 
spaces are each 13 feet; the intermediate 
spaces are each 11 1/2 feet. This arrange- 
ment accommodates the spinning machinery 
and allows for commodious passage ways. 
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The object of the plan is at once apparent 
when the location of the machinery is con- 
sidered in connection with the progress of 
the stock through the different processes. 

The elevator carries the cotton bales to the 
second floor where they are loaded on a 
truck running on a track, p, by which they 
are carried to the bale breaker in the room, 
L. The stock is then carried by a trunk to 
the mixing room, which is open and access- 
ible from all sides, allowing access to the air 
in all directions. The mixing room is 
directly over the picking room so that the 
cotton drops direct to the vertical opener and 
lapper, a. The laps are then taken to the six 
lappers, b. The cards, e, are divided into 
two groups with 24 and 20 machines respec- 
tively. For fine yarn the stock is carded 
twice; for coarser counts but once. The ma- 
terial next goes to the drawing frames which 
are arranged in two groups in front of the 
cards. Each group contains six machines of 
ten heads each, 18 1/2-inch gauge. There 
are two drawing frames of 176 spindles each, 
10 1/2-inch gauge, making in all 352 spin- 
dles. Two groups, e and f, of respectively 
three and five intermediate frames of 132 
spindles each, 6 3/4-inch gauge, make 1,056 
spindles in all. The slubbing is now taken to 
the roving frames either on the second or 
third floor according to the size of the yarn 
required, and is drawn into roving suitable 
fer spinning. 

On the floor, N, there are ten 
finisher frames, 1, in two groups, euch ma- 
chine having 172 spindles of 5 1t/4-inch 
gauge, making 1,720 spindles in all. These 
supply 28 ring frames on the same floor. 
Two of the frames have 456 spindles each, 
2 1/4-inch gauge; 26 frames have 400 spin- 
dles each, 2 1/2-inch gauge. On the third 
floor, O, are ten finisher and 26 ring frames. 
The total number of ring spinning spindles 
is 21,712. 

The power plant is located in a separate 
building and the power is transmitted by the 
main shaft, g, to the beltway. This shaft 
makes 200 turns per minute and carries a 
pulley 8 1/2 feet in diameter, with 18 grooves 
for the rope drive. Eighteen of these ropes 
transmit 730 H. P. The shaft from which 
the opener, lappers, cards, drawing and rov- 
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ing frames are driven transmits 200 H. 
Fig. 3 shows the manner in which the pow 
is distributed. The line h transmits pow 
for driving lappers and cards with the oth« 
machinery in room D. The intermediat 
frames are driven by quarter-turn belts run 
ning on guide rolls. The main shaft on the 
second floor is driven 350 turns per minut: 
by six ropes and has a capacity of 250 H. P 
The cards require 45 H. P. The finishing 
frames and ring frames are driven fron 
direct or quarter turn belts running ove: 
guide rolls. The main shaft in the third sto: 
is driven 350 turns per minute by seven belt 
and has a capacity of 280 H. P. Each lin 
of shafting is equipped with couplings so that 
it can be disconnected if desired. The bea: 
ings in the beltway are all accessible by 
means of suitable stairways. The ease wit! 
which all parts of the building can be 
reached from the outside increases the s¢ 
curity against fire. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the elevation; Fig. 2, 4 
sectional plan of the upper story and rooi 
Fig. 3, the first floor; Fig. 4, third floor: Fig 
5, the second floor—(Translated by the Tex 
tile World Record from Uhland’s Technische 
Rundschau.) 

a 
THE PREPARATION OF ABSORBENT 
COTTON. 


BY JULES GARCON. 


(Balletin de la Societe d’encouragement pour l’industrie 
nationale.) 


Very little has been published on the sub- 
ject of absorbent cotton. It is well known 
that this process consists in treating the cot- 
ton with hot alkaline solutions in order to 
rid the fibre of the fatty material and thus 
make it absorbent. About 1837 cotton wad 
ding was proposed as a substitute for line: 
cloth for surgical bandages and in 1864 
French army surgeon, Auguste Touraine, 
connected with an expedition in Mexico, an 
nounced for the first time a formula for ab 
sorbent cotton, and the actual production 
dates very close to the antiseptic theories oi 
Lister. About 1879 absorbent cotton becam: 
an article of commerce. Its consumption in 
creased very rapidly and in 1887 the process 
was improved so as to produce very white 
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ind absorbent material. Prepared with care 
absorbs about twenty times its weight of 
water. 

The choice of the cotton has a very im- 
portant influence on the quality of the 
finished product. Other factors besides the 
set of the goods must be considered. Sea 
[sland and Egyptian grades with their very 
fine and long fibres are not suited for the 
preparation of absorbent cotton because it is 
very difficult to make them absorbent. Bra- 
zilian cotton is too wooly and it is very diff- 
ult to bleach the colored grades. Indian 
cotton is very little used because of the short, 
tender and dirty fibre. The best grades are 
those known as New Orleans, Texas, Allen 
Seed, Mobile and Benders of middling grades. 
[he cotton should be as clean and white as 
possible. Unripe fibres and those to which 
the seed is attached must be removed care- 
tully because they do not possess the cellular 
anal and consequently cannot be made ab- 
sorbent. They become brittle when treated 
chemically. Cotton card waste is used with 
success for absorbent cotton, but it does not 
give a product of the first quality. Cotton 
an be bleached without being made absorb- 
ent and, inversely, it can be made absorbent 
vithout being bleached. 

(n the continent of Europe absorbent cot- 
ton is obtained by removing all traces of 
fatty material by using a dissolvent like 
petroleum ether, bisulphide of carbon, or a 
simple treatment in alkaline solution without 
going so far as to bleach the fibre. 

The principal operations for preparing ab 
sorbent cotton are: 

i. Mechanical operations. Sampling, as- 
sorting, cleaning, picking, carding. As it 
‘omes from the card it is run in the form of a 
web providing absorbent wadding is re- 
quired; for absorbent gauze it is run from the 
card in the form of a ribbon. 

2. Chemical operations. The cotton, 
cleaned as well as possible by previous proc- 
esses, is placed in a boiling kier where it is 
washed and then treated with an alkaline so- 
lution to saponify all that is not cellulose, 
such as wax, fatty matters and pectose. The 
solution is then drawn off and the cotton is 
bleached to remove all coloring matter and 
bi-products of the alkaline treatment. It is 
then dried, immersed in acid and then dried 
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again. It is next submitted to a second treat- 
ment with alkaline solution, after which it is 
again dried. It is then treated with acid, neu- 
tralized and dried. In all, twelve processes. 

3. Mechanical operations. Cleaning, dry- 
ing at 105 degrees, carding, winding on 
spools and sterilizing. 

Absorbent gauze is treated as follows: 

1. The cotton is combed, drawn, spun, 
woven. 

2. Chemical operations. 
same as for the wadding. 

3. Mechanical operations require a tenter- 
ing machine and a mechanical folder. 

The twelve phases of the chemical opera- 
tions with the final sterilizing are of the most 
interest. The chemical treatment is very 
harsh and there is no bleacher who treats 
cotton with so much severity. Absorbent 
cotton is really but over-bleached cotton. In 
the course of the twelve operations it is nec- 
essary to take some precautions. The cotton 
should not be packed in kiers so tightly as to 
prevent the free circulation of the liquid. The 
danger of overcowding is especially great 
with short cotton which does not possess 
much elasticity. 

The essential operation is the treatment 
with an alkaline solution. This consists in 
boiling the cotton with a one per cent. solu- 
tion of cawstic soda. The boiling is carried 
on at low pressure for from twelve to forty- 
eight hours. There is no advantage in treat- 
ing itin a vacuum. The treatment with the 
alkaline solution destroys the cellulose. Kil- 
mer found the loss to be from 4.41 to 5.71 per 
cent., after boiling one-half hour, and a loss of 
5.08 and 7.33 per cent. after boiling for one 
hour in a 2 1/2 per cent. solution. 

The alkaline process is followed by bleach- 
ing the cotton in a solution of hypochlorite 
containing one per cent. of chlorine. Hypo- 
chlorite of soda is more expensive than 
chloride of lime, but it gives a softer, whiter 
and more elastic cotton. Attempts have been 
made to use the Thompson process, but it 
was found to be too expensive and it is very 
difficult to work large masses of cotton. The 
price of peroxide of sodium is likewise too 
high to permit its use. 

Bleaching of absorbent cotton is carried as 
far as the fibre will stand. It is necessary that 
everything that is not cellulose be removed 


They are the 
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and the cellulose itself is attacked and oxy- 
dized. This is the reason why absorbent cot- 
ton has an increased affinity for basic dyes. 
This affinity can often be used as test of the 
absorbing power of the cotton. In fact, the 
absorbent fibre possesses the reactions of an 
oxy-cellulose. 

(he cotton is next washed and immersed 
in a two per cent. solution of sulphuric acid 
and a one per cent. solution of hydrochloric 
acid and the alkaline treatment is then re- 
peated. These alkaline solutions are gener- 
ally about 1/4 per cent., and boiling should 
not be prolonged. The cotton is rinsed and 
then treated with acid to eliminate all that 
can be dissolved, such as mineral salts, iron 
rust, etc. 

The removal of all traces of the acids is one 
of the most important features of the process 
and is very difficult. It is nevertheless indis- 
pensable in order to avoid a tendering of the 
fibre during drying. The cotton is rinsed 
thoroughly in water to which is added either 
an antichlorine or The antichlorine 
Soap is preferable 
but all traces of it must be removed, other- 
wise the cotton will become yellow. Some 
manufacturers leave soap in the finished pro- 
duct or add chloride of lime in order to in- 
crease the softness of the material and the 
hygroscopicity of the fibre, but such methods 
are always at the expense of the color. The 
operation is finished by a thorough rinsing 
and the character of the water is by no means 
an unimportant factor. Each fibre of absorb- 
ent cotton is porous cellulose, in other words, 
a filter. As there are more than 150,000,000 
fibres in a pound, a batch of 1,000 pounds 
would form a filter of great capacity. If the 
water is impure the cotton will be injured. 

The last operation consists of sterilizing, 
and is very important. Most hospitals steril- 
ize their own cotton, but large quantities of 
sterilized cotton are found on the market. 
For sterilizing wadding formaldehyde is used; 
for gauze, steam. The sterilizing is done 
under a 20-inch vacuum in a steel tank cap- 
able of holding 2,000 pounds of cotton. The 
process is carried on for two hours with for- 
maldehyde or one hour with steam. 

The medical profession employ a non-ab- 
sorbent dressing which takes up the liquids 


soap. 


gives a cry to the cotton. 
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by capillary attraction between the fibres, al 


‘sorbent dressings, antiseptic dressings, < 


those that are sterilized. The antiseptics a: 
few in number: phenol, salol, corrosive sul 
limate, iodoform, boracic acid, double cya 
nide of mercury and zinc are most frequentl 
used. 

Antiseptic gauze can be prepared dry by 
preparing the antiseptic in a volatile solvent 
soaking the gauze in the solution and then 
evaporating the excess. The wet process coi 
sists in soaking the material in a non-volatil« 
solution, or in an emulsion, for example, of 
glycerine. 

Antiseptic cotton is at present but little em 
ployed for the profession’ prefer to use the 
sterilized absorbent cotton. Absorbent cot 
ton is also used outside the medical profes 
sion in purifying by filtration a large number 
of aqueous solutions such as oils, syrups, 
milk, fatty materials, etc. Large quantities of 


absorbent cotton are used in the electrical in- 


dustry and in the manufacture of incandes 
cent mantles, varnish, and various composi 
ticns of cellulose. For most of these uses a 
cotton giving the least quantity of ash after 
burning is to be preferred. The proportion 
of ash is very variable. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculfure the 
average ash of six samples of American cot- 
ton was 1.37 per cent.; maximum, 1.80 per 
cent.; minimum, 1.93 per cent. The propor- 
tion of ash from absorbent cotton depends 
more or less upon the severity of the treat- 
ment to which it has been subjected. The 
pharmacists of the United Sates, Great 
Britain and Germany state that absorbent 


cotton should not yield more than .8 per cent 
of ash. 


—_—_—_—_——— 


The United States imported silk manutac- 
tures in 1904 to the value of $31,030,522, and 
exported them to the amount of $515,088. 


The first Irish flax spinning mills were 
started in 1828, one in Belfast by Mulholland 
the other in Castlewelland by Murland. 


Russia is the principal flax producing coun 
try in the world and exports about 230,00 
tons of flax and tow every year. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


[The following is an abstract of a recent re- 
port by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Labor. In Monthly Comment of 
this issue we have referred at length to the 
report which deals with a subject of general 
interest,—the conditions in American cotton 
mills. It is an undoubted fact that the sur- 
plus of cheap labor in the South, which has 
been the principal cause for the phenomenal 
development of cotton manufacturing in that 
section during the last twenty-five years, is 
now practically exhausted. As a result of 
that exhaustion the South is seeking new 
sources of labor supply and the inequalities 
that have existed between the North and 
South in respect to wages, hours of labor and 
educational facilities are being removed by 
the natural operation of supply and demand 
Although it is unquestionable that in some 
cases these inequalities have resulted in low- 
ering the conditions in Northern mills, it is a 
source of profound gratification that in fut- 


ure the conditions will be equalized by the el- 
evation of Southern labor to the higher level. 
The prosperity of the United States depends 
upon the maintenance of the American level 


of wages. 


Ed.] 


Our agents began their work in Charlotte, N. C., 
and completed it in Atlanta, Ga. Realizing the 
feeling existing in the South against what was 
termed the “impertinent inquisitiveness” of the 
North, the method adopted in all the interviews, 
except in Atlanta, was to approach the mill men 
on the ground of scarcity of help, with the under- 
standing that if the South was in need of experi- 
enced operatives from the North our agents were 
there in their interest to ascertain whatever might 
prove to their advantage in the matter of wages, 
hours of labor, and cost of living. The results of 
the investigations are given in this report. 

The extremely low wages paid in the Southern 
mills is one of the factors which induce whole fam- 
ilies, men, women and children to enter the mills, 
although this is not exclusively the case in the 
South. For instance, the attention of our agents 
was called to a family of five persons working in 
one mill whose ages ranged from 13 to 20 years. 
They were divided among the various departments 
and drawing wages as shown below: 


Slubber hand, per month 
Benners, Her MOUIN. .....s.csccs Be 


Weavers, per month............... 42.00 


Eos cx adas ov ivbnds anaes es eee 
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It was stated that many families of this size are 
now doing this, a few larger ones, all good work- 
ers, making $100 a month and upwards. These 
figures were taken from the pay rolls and show 
the actual wages paid. 

The houses occupied by the operatives, when 
built in the country away from the dust and tur- 
moil of city life, are attractive, though modest in 
appearance, with plenty of light and ventilation. 
Usually each house is on a separate lot with a 
yard in front for cultivating flowers and a garden 
in the rear where all the vegetables needed for liv- 
ing purposes may be raised. The mill builds and 
rents these houses at varying rates a month for 
each room. Thus, a four-room cottage at 50 cents 
a room would rent for about $2 a month. 

Houses do not have to be built so tight as in the 
North, it is claimed, nor do they need plastering, 
consequently they can be built for less original out- 
lay and rent more cheaply. In some localities this 
is true, but the winters are almost as cold as in the 
North, though not so continuous, and the ther- 
mometer often registers as low as zero. The aver- 
age winter temperature for Charlotte is 39.2 de- 
grees; Atlanta, 42; Columbia, 43.8; and Augusta, 
45.2. 

Fuel is ordinarily supplied to the operatives by 
the small corporations at cost, and is cheap. For 
instance, in some parts of the South, the operative 
can get all the wood he requires merely for the 
trouble of cutting and hauling from the adjoining 
forests belonging to the mill, or, in the absence o+ 
this source of supply, he can purchase the same 
from the corporation for $2 to $3 a cord for pine, 
and $4 to $4.50 for hard wood. It is true that the 
operatives in the majority of the country mills cut 
and haul their own supplies from the wood lots 
belonging to the mill, but it is equally true that 
this supply is not inexhaustible, and there will 
come a day when they must purchase. The coal 
used is soft coal of the Tennessee or Alabama va- 
riety and is sold by the corporations to their help 
at cost, that is for about $3 a ton, hard coal for $6 
a ton. But little coal is used, except in the mill 
tenements in the city districts, and in very cold 
weather. Kerosene oil, colored red, is sold to 
those who think they can afford the extravagance 
of having brilliantly lighted homes, but, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the only light is supplied by the 
fire in the open fireplace where all the cooking is 
done. In summer, the cooking is often done out 
of doors in primitive fashion. The necessity of 
artificial light in the home seems to be small, 
owing to the fact that almost all of the mills run 
nights as well as days. 

The Picayune of New Orleans on January 109, 
1905, said, “It is somewhat peculiar that the com- 
petition of the Southern States is charged to lower 
wages and to child labor, and not a word is said 
of the saving in freight and charges in manufac- 
turing in the neighborhood of the cotton fields. 
The Southern mills have suffered heavily from the 
high prices of cotton during the past year, but the 
fact remains that conditions are steadily coming 
into existence which will make it impossible for 
New England to spin and weave cotton in com- 
petition with the cotton States. Another genera- 
tion of men may come upon the stage of action 
before the change shall be fully consummated, but 
the inexorable laws of industrial and commercial 
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economies will finally compel it.” 

As bearing upon this line of argument, so far 
as it affects the Massachusetts cotton mills at 
present, we show in the following table the cost of 
production in 1890 and 1900 by percentages, based 
upon the United States Census returns, for é€ach 
of the four States under consideration: 


Percentages. 
Georgia No. Carolina So, Carolina 
Iso 1g00 15900 1900 1590 1900 
Cost of pro- -——~— - 

luction 10% 
Cost ol raw 

otton used 
Other materi 

als used . 7.56 15.85 ( 8.8 ‘ 5.58 6.41 


: \ Mass’ch’ts 
Classification 
/ 


} 100.00 100,00 100,00 100,00 


56.47 69.41 61.2 
Salaries cee : 2 1.52 2.66 05 43 1.51 
Wages ia 19.84 223.08 21.25 16.5 
Miscellan’u 
expenses... 7.40 57 0.04 0.45 


27 «§.87 


In 1890, out of every $100 expended for produc- 
tion, the mills of Massachusetts spent $45.67 for 
raw cotton and $40.68 in 1900, a decrease in the 
last named year of $4.99. Georgia, out of each 
$100, paid $61 for raw cotton in 1890 and $60.01 in 
1900, a decrease of 99 cents. North Carolina, out 
of each $100, paid $64.95 for raw cotton in 1890, 
and $56.47 in 1900, a decrease of $8.48. South 
Carolina, out of each $100, paid $69.41 for raw 
cotton in 1890 and $61.25 in 1900, a decrease of 
$8.16. At these two Census periods, Massachu- 
setts paid less for her raw cotton than any one of 
the three Southern States considered. How long 
this condition of affairs will continue is prob 
lematical, and while the secretary of one Southern 
Chamber of, Commerce stated that the nearness of 
the mills to the cotton fields accounted for many 
of the advantages enjoyed by the mills in com- 
peting with the North, we have, on the other hand, 
the statement of a mill superintendent who de- 
clared that it was no advantage for the reason that 
the South was short of money and could not com 
pete with the North in large purchases. Fall River 
could purchase $20,000 worth of raw cotton at 
Galveston, ship it North by sea, and not worry if 
it did not reach there for two months, whereas 
when a Southern mill wanted cotton it wanted it 
quickly, and could not afford to wait. But when 
the mills are in an easy position in regard to 
money, then it certainly will be an advantage to be 
near the source of supply. 

We have no means of comparing the year 1900 
with 1890 as regards the amount paid for freight, 
but taking the figures for the Census year 1900, 
considering the total amount paid for materials 
consumed in manufacturing in the cotton mills as 
100 per cent., Massachusetts expended, out of 
every $100, $1.20 for freight; Georgia, $2.18; North 
Carolina, $1.59; and South Carolina, $1.17, the 
latter State being the only one of the three con 
sidered which pays less for freight than does 
Massachusetts. Considering the value of land, 
buildings, machinery, tools, and implements as a 
unit, and the total amount paid for taxes, 
applying this to each $1,000 of the value of the 
plant, it is seen that the highest rate of taxes was 
paid in Massachusetts, the next highest being 
Georgia, followed by South Carolina and North 
Carolina in the order named. In Georgia occurs 
the only reduction in the rate of taxes per $1,000 
valuation, although the increases in the other 
States are small. Naturally, the South has many 


and. 
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advantages in regard to taxation that are 1 
enjoyed by a thickly settled State like Massachu 
setts, and it would be expected that the improv 
ments which are enjoyed in every textile manu 
facturing city in this Commonwealth would r 
quire a larger amount for taxes than in the Sout! 
where improvements, if made at all, are made at 
the expense of the mills themselves. This item, of 
course, it is difficult to even estimate in th 
absence of any reliable basis. 

Before the era of mills and factories, Charlotte 
depended largely for sustenance upon the local 
cotton market, and it is yet an important factor in 
her prosperity; but the establishment of a bonde 
warehouse system gave her a great advantage over 
other towns as a cotton market. These ware 
houses give the farmer the privilege of securing 
cash advances on his cotton, at the same time 
enabling him to hold it for a rise in the market. 
The advantages may be illustrated by the case of 
a farmer who brings a bale of cotton to the market 
and finds the current prices disappointingly low. 
He does not want to sell, but being in need of 
ready money, concludes to store his bale, get a 
cash advance on it, and hold it until the market 
goes up. He takes his cotton to one of the ware 
housemen, by whom it is received, classed, and 
graded, the bale weighed, marked, and _ stored. 
The farmer is then given a warehouse receipt, 
which shows the grade and market value of his 
cotton on the day it was stored. Attached is the 
inspector’s receipt showing the classification, 
weight of the bale, and its mark, and also the cer- 
tificate of insurance. The receipt covers another 
important point: The market price of cotton on 
the day it was stored might be eight cents, and 
while the cotton is in the warehouse the price may 
have advanced to nine cents. In such a case, the 
receipt is designed to give the owner the advan 
tage of the rise, and he gets the benefit of any 
increase in value that may occur. The warehouse 
charges 15 cents a month per bale for the storag 
of cotton, and the receipt is good at the banks 
for its face value, less the interest charge. 

The Southern manufacturers can carry their raw 
cotton at a cost of less than six per cent., some 
times as low as five per cent. There is a storage 
company which, when a manufacturer has laid in 
a stock of cotton, sends to the mill, inspects the 
cotton, and swears in an agent to be responsible 
that none of the cotton shall be removed from the 
store until paid for. The storage company issues 
a guarantee certificate setting forth the quantity, 
quality, marks, etc., of the cotton, undertaking “to 
hold the said property in store and to deliver the 
same, upon’ the return of this receipt, properly 
endorsed, and upon payment of all charges 
thereon.” The storage receipts of this company 
are in turn registered with a New York surety 
company, which guarantees that the storage com- 
pany “shall honestly and faithfully keep and per- 
form all of its obligations under the terms of this 
receipt as to the quantity, quality, care, and deliv- 
ery of the property.” 

SOUTHERN MILL CONDITIONS. 


3elow will be found a detailed report as to the 
conditions found existing in the mills in Charlotte. 
North Carolina; Columbia, South Carolina; and 
Augusta and Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


[he authorized hours of labor in Charlotte are 
66. The first mill visited ran from 6 A. M. to 12 
M., and from 12.40 to 6.40 P. M., 12 hours a day, 
ind six hours on Saturday, stopping at 12 o’clock, 
which allowed a Saturday half-holiday. This sys- 
tem, while satisfactory to the officials, was opposed 

the operatives. 

Picker room: Nine machines, three men; boss 
picker at $1 a day and two men at 90 cents a day. 

Carding room: 50 revolving flat cards; one 
grinder at $1.35 a day, two strippers at 75 cents a 
ay. Strip three times a day, two men to put in 
laps and break off cams at 75 cents a day. 

Drawing tenders: Run four drawings, 
eries each, 75 cents a day. 

Slubbing: 80 spindles, run two; 
ing, price per hank, four cents; 
week; men employed. 

Intermediate-first: 104 spindles, run two; 
hank roving, price per hank, 4 1/8 cents; 
about $7 a week. 

Intermediate-second: 104 spindles, run two; 
3.68 hank roving, price per hank, five cents; make 
ibout $7 a week. 

Roving: 144 spindles, run two; 6 hank roving, 
price per hank, 5 1/8 cents; make about $6 a week. 

Jacks: 194 spindles, run two; Io hank roving; 
8&5 cents a day, weekly pay, $5.10. It will be no- 
ticed that these operatives are paid by the day, 
while the rest of the spindle tenders are paid by 
the piece. 

Ring spinning: 128 spindles on a side, run from 
four to eight sides at 10 cents and 11 cents a side 
(chiefly young girls); doffers (chiefly boys), 35 
‘ents to 40 cents a day, according to ability or pro- 
ficiency; head doffer, 50 cents a day. 

Spoolers: 14 cents a basket, about 85 cents a 
day; earn from $5.10 to $5.50 a week. 

Drawing-in girls: 43 1/2 cents for drawing in 
5,148 threads; earn about $6 a week. 

Slasher tenders: Two slashers and six warpers: 
two men employed; head man, $1.60 a day; other 
man, 80 cents a day. 

Weaving: 120 by 84—43 inch goods, 43 1/2 cents 
a cut; run from five to eight looms; 64 by 60—28 
inch goods, eight cents a cut, run 16 Northrop 
looms; all goods 60 yards to the cut; make about 
$7.50 a week. 

Loom fixers: 
tion; $1.50 a day. 

The claim was made that children under 12 years 

f age are not allowed to work in this mill. Our 
agents did not go into the mill, but, on invitation 

the treasurer, stood at the gates for a few min- 
tes previous to starting up. Many of the opera- 
tives had by this time passed into the mill. They 
saw, however, quite a number, but no young peo- 
ple that appeared to be below the age limit allowed 
vy law. It will be remembered, however, that this 
State is one of the best in the South on the child- 
abor question. 

The officials stated that in about three years’ 
time wages have advanced 20 per cent., with no 
eductions, and cited the case of l] 


six deliv- 


62 hank 
make about 


make 


From 60 to 80 looms to the sec- 


another mil 
vhich had advanced wages about 50 per cent. dur- 
ng the last five years. This has been voluntary, 
sstensibly, on the part of the officials, but the real 
ause was the scarcity of operatives and the refusal 

the present employes to work under existing 
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conditions. The contemplated effect of this move, 


that of getting help for the mills by raising wages, 
has not been realized, as there is still a great scarc- 
ity. One mill, which was built here recently, hav- 
ing tried for months to secure help, has not been 
successful up to the present time. It is the opinion 
of the officials that, owing to this shortage of help, 
which is growing more serious each year through- 
out the Southern States, and which is becoming a 
grave problem, the mills will be compelled, eventu- 
ally, to adopt shorter hours, and within a short 
time, the case in Union, S. C., being considered 
the first step in that direction. 

The educational question is much in evidence in 
this district. While there is a law prohibiting the 
employment of children under 12 years of age, 
there is no law that compels the children to attend 
school. The superintendent of a mill in this dis- 
trict believes that this is a serious drawback to the 
textile industry, as it does not give the young 
people who enter the mills sufficient knowledge to 
become intelligent operatives. There are no chil 
dren employed in this corporation under the age 
allowed by law, according to the statement of the 
superintendent 

The following is the list of work and wages as 
obtained in these mills: 

Picker room: Five machines, 
at $5.40 a week, one 
$4.20 a week. 

Carding room: 28 
grinder at $7.50 
week. 

Drawing tenders: 
each a week. 

Slubbing: 52 spindles, run two; .50 hank rov- 
ing, price per hank, four cents; make $6 a week. 

Intermediate-first: 66 spindles, run two; 1 hank 
roving, price per hank, 4 1/2 cents; make $6 a 
week. 

Intermediate-second: 108 spindles, run two; 2.7 
hank roving, price per hank, five cents; make $ 
a week. 

Jacks: 160 spindles, run two; 8 hank roving, 
price per hank, six cents; 10 1/2 hanks, 6 1/2 cents; 
make $6 a week. 

Ring spinning: 128 spindles on a side; warp 40s, 
10 cents a side; filling 50s, 11 cents a side; doffers, 
50 cents a day; section hands, 25 frames to section; 
$6 a week. 

Spoolers: Spooling 9 sides of 128 spindles, 40S 
yarn; $4 a week. 

Warpers: Run four machines, 

Slasher tenders: 
$7.50 to $9 a week. 

Drawing-in hands: $7.50 a week. 

Weaving: 72 by 68— 40 inch goods, Northrop 
looms, run from Io to 16 looms; average 54 cents 
a loom; 60 yards to cut; two oilers at $6 each a 
week. 

Loom 
week. 

Cloth room: $3 a week. 

Folders: $6 a week. 

These mills work 12 hours for five days and six 
hours Saturday, closing at 12 M., making 66 hours 
for the week 


three men; on 
at $4.80 a week, and one at 


revolving flat cards; one 
a week, two strippers at $4.80 a 


72 deliveries; 2 tenders at $3 


vs. 


$9 a week. 
Run one machine; earn from 


fixers: 80 looms to the section, $o a 


Columbia, S. C. 


the three mills visited were con- 
at one end of the city One of 
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is large and new, and the other two are smaller 
and older. 

The same conditions with regard to scarcity of 
help exist here as in Charlotte, in fact, they seemed 
to be worse. There were between 400 and 600 
looms stopped for want of help in one mill alone. 
It is difficult to get a sufficient force to operate the 
mills, and just as difficult to retain what they have. 
There is no such thing as driving the operatives, 
and to hold them, they must be used with consid- 
eration. They will not, according to the officials, 
work more than eight days during a “pay,” which 
is two weeks, without either going out or staying 
out. That same cry of no energy, no ambition, and 
lack of skill, as compared with the Northern op- 
erative, is heard. The management is exceedingly 
anxious, and would give much if they could induce, 
by any means, the operatives of the North to emi- 
grate South; in fact, their agents are at work in 
Massachusetts trying to obtain help, and overtures 
have already been made to many families. 

There is no compulsory educational law. The 
officials state that the age at which children may 
enter the mills is 12 years. There is an exception 
to this law, however, namely, parents may secure 
a permit from a trial justice to allow their children 
to go into the mill at the age of 11 years. From 
appearances, these permits must be issued by the 
wholesale and to children much below 11 years of 
age. Our agents secured permission to go 
through the mills, and the spectacle of child-labor 
with all its evils presented itself. There were not 
one or two, but scores of girls and boys, and a 
number of them did not appear to be more than 
eight years of age. There are colored operatives 
in these mills. They feed the openers in the picker 
room, sort bobbins in the ring-spinning room, and 
clean looms in the weaving room. In discussing 
the question of shorter hours with a superintendent 
he reluctantly admitted that the ten-hour day was 
coming fast, not forgetting to say that the blame 
for this could be attached to the Northern capital- 
ist and manufacturer, and having no hesitation in 
saying that it was Northern money that had influ- 
enced the large corporations in Union, S. C., to 
post a ten-hour day notice. 

The wages paid are as follows: 

Picker room: 24 machines, seven men; six at 
$4.50 a week and one at $5.10 a week; boss picker, 
$9 a week. 

Carding room: 150 revolving flat cards; three 
grinders at $9 each a week, six strippers at $5.25 
a week, and four alley boys at $4.5c a week. 

Drawing tenders: 30 deliveries, $3.75 a week. 

Slubbing: 72 spindles, run two; .75 hank rov- 
ing, price per hank, 4 1/2 cents; make $7.20 a 
week, 

Intermediate: 102 spindles, run three; 2 hank 
roving, price per hank, five cents; make $9 a week. 

Roving: 128 spindles, run four; 5.50 hank rov- 
ing, price per hank, 5 1/2 cents; make $7.50 a week; 
152 spindles, run four; 6 hank roving, price per 
hank, 6 cents; make $9 a week; 176 spindles, run 
three; 6.900 hank roving, price per hank, 6 1/2 
cents; make $10.50 a week. 

Ring spinning: 224 spindles on a side, run from 
six to 10 sides at 12 1/2 cents a side; doffers, 50 
to 60 cents a day; section hands, 40 frames to 
section, $6 a week; oilers, 40 frames to section, $6 
a week. 





Warpers: Run from four to six machines, $9 a 
week. 

Spoolers: 90 cents a box; earn from $4.30 t 
$6.48 a week. 

Drawing-in hands: One cent a hundred; earn 
$o a week. 

Slasher tenders: Run six machines, 6 men at 
$6 each a week; boss slasher, $9 a week. 

Loom fixers: 100 looms to section, $9 a week 

Weaving: 64 by 64—38 1/2 inch goods, North- 
rop looms, run from 12 to 24 looms; 60 yards to 
cut, I1 1/2 cents a cut; earn from $6 to $10.50 a 
week. 

Cloth room: 80 cuts a day, $4.80 a week. 

Folders: $5.10 a week. 

The hours of labor are 12 hours for five days 
and six hours Saturday, closing at 12 M., making 
66 hours a week. Board can be had from $2 to 
$2.50 a week. Wood, when supplied by the com- 
pany, is at the rate of $2 a cord, and coal, $4 
ton; deducted from the pay of the operatives 
installments. 

In one establishment, our agents were asked if 
they knew of a competent mill engineer in the 
North who would come to the South and accept 
the position of chief engineer of a mill about to be 
started. The pay was stated as $1.75 a day, and 
the number of hours a day was 12. They cer- 
tainly do not pay as high wages for skilled or 
unskilled help as in the North nor work as short 
hours, but they insist that there are compensations 
in the way of cheaper rents, food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing, and believe that these compensations, to- 
gether with continuous employment (which was 
dwelt on at great length in all conversations), 
more than offset the lower wage. 


a 
in 


Augusta, Ga. 


It was in Augusta that the first refusal to supply 
the information was encountered from the mill 
people. The superintendent and president of one 
of the largest mills did not seem to be over- 
anxious to furnish the figures desired. They were, 
apparently, suspicious of visitors from the North, 
and did not hesitate to make known their suspi- 
cions in plain terms. The president said that at 
the present moment he could find employment for 
not less than 200 people. He also said that scarcity 
was not the only difficulty which presented itself 
on the help questions. What operatives they had 
would not work more than three or four days a 
week. The average, not counting the overseers, 
section hands, carpenters, machinists, etc., who 
work steadily, while the others rest, did not reach 
four days a week. This condition of affairs, he 
said. applies to all the mills in this vicinity, and 
it is much worse in Columbus, Ga. In fact, the 
situation is so bad that he had intended to go 
West for the purpose of securing help for his own 
mill. He stated that while he would like very 
much to get help from the East and North, would 
much prefer them to any other, it had not entered 
his mind to make an effort in that direction owing 
to the strong inclination of the Northerner for 
trade unions. They are not wanted down South 

The operatives were seen but were reluctant to 
talk, exhibiting a fear that it might reach the off- 
cials of the mills and the result would be a dis- 
charge, and a discharge for such an offense means 
to be blacklisted in all of the mills around. On the 
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estion of child-labor, however, the operatives 

eely stated that this evil was not as great in 
\ugusta now as it had been a few years back. Not 

any children can now be found in the mills under 

) years, and but few at this age. They are quite 

imerous, however, at I1 and 12 years of age. 

he falling off of this evil is attributed to the agi- 
tation that has been going on all over the country 
gainst the system. The operatives expressed 
much dissatisfaction with the long hours of labor 
ind appreciate the efforts that are being made to 
bring about a shorter working day in this State. 

The cost of living here is about equal to that of 
the mill towns in New England. All the corpora- 
tions own tenement property, but not on so large 

scale as in the other places recently visited. 
Many of the operatives live in houses owned by 
private individuals, which rent for $10 a month for 

ght rooms. The rents for mill houses are less. 
ihe wages paid in this vicinity are as follows: 
icker room: $4.80 a week; boss picker, $6. 
‘arding room: 48 revolving flat cards, $9 
card strippers, $5.40 a week. 

Drawing tenders: $4.20 a week. 

Slubbing: 60 spindles, run two; $8.40 a week. 

Intermediate: 60 spindles, run two; $7.02 
week. 

Roving: 120 spindles, $6.48 a week. 

Ring spinning: 120 spindles on a side, run from 
four to eight sides at 12 cents a side; earn from 
$2.88 to $5.76 a week. 

Spoolers: 5 1/2 cents a box of 56 pounds, $6 a 
week, 

Warpers: Run from two to four machines each 
aided by a child creeler; warper is paid 23 cents a 
beam of from 460 to 520 pounds; two machines, 


I 
I 
( 


1 
week, 


$5 a week, four machines, $7.50 a week; helper, 
3 


$3.60 a week. 
Slasher tenders: Run one to four machines, one 
helper; 520 cuts, 65 yards each. 

Weaving: 32 to 43 inch sheetings, shirtings, and 
3 shaft drills, run from four to eight ordinary 
looms, 51/2 inch bobbins; 30 inch sheeting 13s 
warp and weft, 48 picks to the inch, 15 1/2 cents a 
cut of 65 yards, 5 cuts per loom a week; sheetings, 
36 to 40 inch, 23 cents a cut; drills 30 inches wide, 
16 cents a cut of 62 1/2 yards, 6 cuts per loom 
a week; 64 by 64—38 1/2 inch, II cents a cut, run 
from 12 to 20 looms, 62 yards to the cut; earn as 
much as $9 a week. 

Loom fixers: For 56 looms colored work, $1.75 

day; 84 looms white work, $1.75 a day; 100 
Northrop looms, $1.75 a day. 

The mills run 66 hours a week according to 
the statement of the employers, but the following 
schedule, which was given by the operatives, calls 
for 67 hours a week: for the first five working 
days of the week they start up at 6.45 A. M., stop 
at 12.30 P. M., allowing half an hour for dinner, 
and run from 1 P. M. until 6.45 P. M. Saturday 
the hours are from 6.45 A. M. until 4.45 P. M., 
with one-half hour allowed for dinner 


Atlanta, Ga. 


In Atlanta the same objections from the mill 
men to give out figures were met with as in Au- 
gcusta. Three mills were visited, one of them 
being the oldest in the State. There is in this city, 
as in all others visited. a scarcity of help, and 
little prospect of there being sufficient to run 
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mills to full capacity unless operatives can be se- 
cured from some other portion of the country. 
One of the mills had about 8,000 spindles idle, with 
other machinery in proportion. 

Some of the children seen going into the mills 
did not appear to be more than 10 years of age, 
and, in the words of one of the operatives, “They 
say they do not employ children under 12, but 
I know there are lots of them working in the 
mills that are not more than eight years old.” 

The wages paid in this vicinity are: 

Picker room: $4.50 a week. 

Carding room: Grinders, small American cards, 
$6.60 a week; strippers, $5.40 a week. 

Drawing tenders: 48 deliveries, $5.40 a week. 

Slubbing: Run two frames, $7.50 a week. 

Intermediate: Run two frames, $7 a week. 

Roving: Run two frames, $6 a week. 

Ring spinning: 112 spindles on a side, run from 
four to six sides at 10 cents a side for warp and 
II cents a side for filling; earn from $2.50 to $4.25 
a week. Women and young children employed in 
this department. Counts spun, 13s to 28s. 

Slasher tenders: Four machines, slash warps for 
800 looms; three men paid, $10.50, $7.50, and 
$4.50. Two machines, slash warps for over 600 
looms; three men paid, $9.60, $6.75, and $5.40 
a week. Slashers carry beams to weave room 
door. 

Weaving: Ordinary looms, run four to eight; 
36 inch, 54 yards to the cut, 3 yard sheetings, 
and 48 yards to the cut, 4 yard sheetings, 15 1/2 
cents per cut. Northrop looms, run 18 to 20; 31 
inch sheetings and shirtings, 21s warp and 22s 
weft, 5 yards to the pound, 60 yards to the cut, 
10 cents per cut. Speed of the Northrop looms, 
182 to 200 picks per minute. Operatives of North- 
rop looms themselves pay boys to keep the maga- 
zines full. 

Loom fixers: 70 Northrop looms to a section, 
100 ordinary looms; fixers paid in proportion to 
the production of the weavers. 

These mills, like all others visited, are sched- 
uled to run 66 hours a week, made up in about the 
same way. While all of the mill men interviewed 
desired it to be understood that their mills run 
only 66 hours a week, many of them run very late 
into the night, if not day and night wholly. Our 
agents, returning through South and North Caro- 
lina, counted not less than 12 mills along the 
railroad tracks fully lighted from bottom to top, 
running at 11 o’clock at night. 

Every mill official visited made the same state- 
ment: That if the operatives would show some 
ambition to accumulate money, to be thrifty, and 
to work steadily, they would all have money in 
the bank to their credit. But, they say, they do 
not possess these qualities and will only work 
when and how they please. There is no redress 
for the employer in the premises—he must ac- 
cept the conditions as they present themselves, 
owing to the scarcity of help, or go without en- 
tirely. The value of the Northern cotton mill 
help over that of the South, generally speaking, 
as an asset to successful cotton spinning, finan- 
cially and otherwise, in the opinions of the mill 
officials here, cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Their relative quaiittes are so. different 
*“-* comparison is entirely out of the question. 





TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E, 


DESIGNING WITH ONE SYSTEM WARP 
AND TWO SYSTEMS FILLING. 


This system of designing is extensively 
used for all classes of textile fabrics. 


rule, in this instance, ‘the 
warp forms with one filling the ground of 
the fabric, the second filling producing 
the figure by floating on said ground 
structure. (Another effect for this system 
of designing, producing bv said first 


As a general 


A. POSSELT. 


filling, or by the warp, additional fig 
ures to the main figure, as produced by 
the second filling, will be treated in a su 
cessive subject.) Although most any desig: 
can and is used for the present to be ex 


(« 
) 


a 


¥) 


1 


plained system of designing, yet it will be of 
advantage to the designer to select well 
broken up, as well as well distributed figures 
for the sketch, in order to give to the cloth 
all possible strength. This feature is wel 
explained by means of sketch Fig. 1, whic! 
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shows a floral design arranged after the plain 
setting (inverted), somewhat more than one 
The figure, 
, is Of such a character 
any, stitching, a fact 


repeat of the design being given. 
as can be readily seen 
as requires little, if 


which is clearly demonstrated by 
tion on point paper. 


its execu- 


PREPARING THE POINT PAPER DESIGN. 


In the same only the warp and the figure 
picks are taken in consideration, since the 
cards for the ground picks are cut independ- 
ent, and simply added at the lacing. Thus 
for the selection of the proper point paper to 
use, we only have to ascertain the warp and 
the figure picks per one inch. 


= 
ees 3 


Fabric for sketch Fig. 
a texture 80 > 


I is to be made with 
160, that means 

80 warp threads ) 

80 figure picks > per r inch. 

8o ground picks 


This combination indicates the proportion 
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of figure to ground picks to be 
equals 8 X 8, IO X 
paper to be used. 

We used 8 & 8 paper. Width of repeat i: 
sketch 2 1/2 inches, thus 2 1/2 * 80 (warp 
texture) = 200 jacquard machine, i. e., 20 
needles of a 200, 400 or 600 jacquard ma- 
chine are required for producing the design, 
and which is the size of design Fig. 2 

As mentioned before, only the floating of 
the figure filling is indicated on the design, 
which is painted filling up, i. e., U are taken 
for warp up when cutting the jacquard cards 

We next come to the selection of weave 
for the ground. In our example we used the 
8 harness granite weave, Fig. 3. Care must 
be taken when selecting this ground weave 
that its repeat repeats into the number of 
warp threads as well as figure picks of the 
design. This is done with our weave, since 
design, Fig. 2, calls for 200 warp threads and 
280 figure picks, being a multiple of 8 warp 
threads and 8 picks of the ground weave 
This ground weave, a neat little granite 
weave, must be cut 35 times over to give us 
the 280 jacquard cards required to balance 
the 280 jacquard cards required for the de- 
sign 2. Thus the practical execution of 
sketch 1 requires for its practical executi 
on the loom for one repeat: 


I, wh: 
IO or 12 X I2 poi 


Nn 
il 


ee 


—=" 


280 figure cards 
200 warp threads alia hail iia 
=5 60 jacquard card: 


In Fig. 4 the analysis of the plan of weavin; 
is given. Picks 1, 3, 5, etc., i. e.,, all th 
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ineven number of the picks, are the ground 
picks = |.] type, and all the even number 
picks = M type are the figure picks. [.] 
ind M@ = warp up. The plan Fig. 4 calls for 
104 warp threads and 80 picks, and repre- 
sents the working in the fabric of 104 warp 
threads, and 40 picks of design Fig. 2 taken 
from the left hand lower corner of said 
design. 

[In plan Fig. 4, we see that the figure is 
floating on the back when not called by the 
figure on the face. In a design of a charac- 
ter like ours this floating of the filling on the 
back of the fabric would be no great disad- 
vantage, however there are any quantity of 


designs where excessive floating would 
occur, in turn proving of disadvantage to the 
cloth. Jn this case the figure pick must be 
stitched, not visible on the face, to the 


ground structure. This subject is clearly ex- 


plained by means of Figs. 5 and 6. Consid- 
ering ™ type only in Fig. 5, it being a dupli- 
cate of 104 warp threads and 40 picks of the 
lower left hand corner of design 2. The [.] 
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indicates the places where the filling when 
floating on back of cloth is to be stitched not 
visible on face to the ground structure. The 
arrangement of this stitch is the 8 leaf satin. 

The weave for the ground structure, and 
the weave for the stitching must be well 
understood by the designer, they each must 
be of such a character so as to make their 
combination possible without showing the 
floating pick on the face at any place of 
stitching, i. e., the interlacing must be done 
between two sinkers: 


Jo *Ground pick 
man warn Float 
tf Ground pick 


in this manner ie Seeitiiil ation must be done. 
Fig. 6 shows the working plan for the design 

portion Fig. 5; shown in combination with 40 

ground picks. 


For ground weave we selected 


2, 4 harness 45 twill & which weave permits a 
perfect stitching with the 8 leaf satin as this. 
eee 1m 


Pa 


4 


ral. 


apoio 


mal 
hig tte 


= floating picks } 8 leaf satin, 


© = ground picks 3 4 harness 45 twill 


diagram, being one repeat of the combination 


of both weaves, clearly shows. 
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FINISHING WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS. 





Steaming, in connection with pressing, 
both by means of the hydraulic as well as the 
rotary press, is done for two reasons, viz.: 
t removes the gloss on the fibres left by the 
eat and pressure, and at the same time takes 
away the harsh, hard feeling, given by this 
pressing process to the cloth. During press- 
ing, every fibre in the fabric is simultaneous- 
lv heated and pressed, in consequence of 
which they lose portions of their moisture 
and at the same time shrink in themelves and 
thus to a certain extent become glossy, harsh 


] 
1 
} 
I 


and hard, a feature not desirable in connec- 
tion with a great many finishes. Steaming, 
either alone or in connection with a light 
brushing, will remove the glaze, and at the 
same time impart a softer feel to the fabric 


thus treated after pressing, for the reason 
that the dampening action of steaming swells 
the fibres back to their condition before 


pressing. Care must be exercised not to over- 
do the matter, nor too little, since in the lat- 
ter instance the object aimed at is not ob- 
tained, whereas too much steaming will take 
hold not only of the fibre, but of the struc- 
ture, i. e., finish of the cloth, at the same 
time thus impairing the latter. The proper 
process requires such a quantity of steam as 
will just remove the glaze without softening 
too much the finish. 

For perfect steaming, allow the cloth to 
thoroughly from the pressing 
process, since a highly heated fibre will not 
only to a considerable extent counteract the 
influence of the moist steam but at the same 
time give rise to the formation of electricity, 
a feature preventing a uniform and even fin- 
ish to the fabric thus treated and which in 
turn in some instances may ruin the finish of 
the fabric entirely. For this reason be sure 
to allow the pressed fabric to cool thoroughly 
so that the finish becomes set or fixed before 
subjecting it to steaming, i. e., that the fibres, 
which the hydraulic or rotary press has made 
and unnatural positions 
throughout the body, as well as the face of 
the fabric, must have a chance to get suffi- 
ciently cold, i. e., set, so that they will retain 
their new positions, and will not be influenced 
by the after steaming. 


cool di wn 


to assume new 
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The steaming is done by means of what 
known 1s a steam box, the characteristics 
which are a uniform steam distribution, re 
sulting in absolute even steaming. The clot 
in its passage over the box rests on the tw 
application rolls, the shafts of which rest i 
journals, which in turn can be raised b 
means of suitable set screws, thus regulating 
the application of the cloth on the felt cover 
of the box. The ingenious construction of 
the box compels the steam to enter the low 
er and in turn the upper chamber, in such 
round-about way as to result in a uniform es 
cape of it, all over the surface of the top of 
the box. 

When starting to operate the box, ope: 
the drip valve, enter steam and wait until 
the latter issues through the felt cover, and 
then start the cloth. After the box is thor 
oughly heated, close the drip valve. Leave 
the latter open any time the box is not i 
use. 

This steam box, besides used independent 
as a machine, is also frequently found appli: 
to other finishing machinery, viz.: in conne: 
tion with a brushing machine and when th 
combination machine is then known as 
steam brush, in connection with a stretch 
ing machine, and when the combination ma 
chine is then known as a 
stretching machine; 


steaming and 
it being also applied 
pumicing, polishing and sanding machines 
Sre., ere. 

sii lita icaatmiite 


A WEAVER’S TROLLEY. 





In connection with Northrop looms, as wil! 
be known, the weaver has to attend to 
group or battery of from 18 to 24 looms, sai 
looms being generally arranged in two pat 
allel rows, facing each other, and being ar 
ranged sufficiently near each other that th 
alley or passage way for the weaver is onl 
sufficiently wide enough for him to walk 
and down, in order to attend to the loom 
i. e., replenishing the filling feeders or hoy 


pers with full bobbins, piecing up brok 

warp threads, starting up looms and pet 
mitting the removal of woven cuts of cloth 
It will be readily understood that if, for ex 
ample, when dealing with a battery of 24 
looms, with 12 looms in each row, the weave! 
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has quite a walk from one end of his alley to 
the other, especially if we remember that he 
must replenish the hoppers of his looms from 
the main supply box placed at the end of his 
alley. 

The object of the new device, and which 
we term a weaver’s trolley, is to relieve the 
weaver of continually walking up and down 
his alley, at the same time facilitating his 
chances for attending to his looms by pro- 
viding means for a quicker movement for the 
weaver from one loom to the other, as well 
as throughout the entire length of the alley. 
This feature, in turn, will give us a chance 
to increase the size of the battery of looms 
for one weaver, without adding more work 
to him than he has to do at present. 

The new device consists of a track placed 
in the weaver’s alley, i. e., between the two 
parallel rows of looms of one battery, and a 
carriage for the weaver to sit upon, said car- 
riage being adapted to travel on the track 
previously referred to, from one loom to the 
other, or the entire length of the alley be- 
tween the two rows of looms. 


The accompanying illustration is a per- 
spective view of the traveling carriage or 
weavers trolley, showing also a portion of 
the track. It will need very little explanation 
on our part to explain the construction of 
the new device, for the fact that the same is 
a most simple affair, in fact explaining itself 
more or less alone; however, we will quote, 
that numeral of reference 1 indicates the 
track, 2 a low platform truck with four 
flanged wheels 3, which travel on the track 1. 
4 is an upright standard or pedestal fastened 
to the platform-truck 2, being provided with 
rotatable seat, 5, for the weaver to sit upon. 

This seat, 5, is of such a height that the 
weaver, when sitting upon it, can readily 
reach the hoppers of the loom in order to 
replenish them from the supply carried by 
the weaver in a sack or pocket attached to 
his waist, and which sack he originally filled 
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from the receptacle or box, provided for that 
purpose for him, at the end of his alley. 
Since this seat, 5, of the trolley is rotatable 
or swiveled, it will be readily seen that the 
weaver can reach any loom of his in his 
battery without having to leave the seat, and 
that by simply grasping a portion of an ad- 
jacent loom-frame he can by a slight pull on 
his part propel the carriage in either direction 
of his alley along its track; the only time that 
he will be compelled to leave the seat will be 
when piecing-up a warp thread, and when 
he has to go to the back of the loom for this 
purpose, a feature which however in connec- 
tion with good yarn and a well managed mill 
will be seldom the case. 

Another convenience of this trolley to the 
weaver is the fact that he can use the same 
as a truck for conveniently removing the 
woven bolt of cloth as coming from the loom, 
to the end of his alley. The use (patent) of 
such a carriage or trolley in connection with 
looms, as will be readily understood, is the 
property of the Draper Company. 

<esteaiedinasinapilipinenetetamiant 


SLUB CATCHER FOR WINDING 
MACHINERY. 


The lump or slub catcher herewith de- 
scribed is the invention and patent of Wm. 
S. Mills, manufacturer of knit goods, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and D. P. Mills the agent and 


buyer of the Dunham 
Naugatuck, Conn., 
rights in the device to Tompkins Bros., 
Troy, N. Y., this firm having the 
clusive sale. It for its main object 
the certainty of catching all the lumps or 
slubs in the varn which is to be wound on 
bobbins, cones, etc., 


Co.., of 
have sold their 


Hosiery 
who 


eczA~ 
has 


as the case may be, by 
means of any one of our prominent makes 
of winders; in turn avoiding all danger of 
breaking needles if said yarn is to be used 
in knitting machines, or any such trouble 
which has not been 


thoroughly cleaned from lumps or slubs. 


as caused by yarn 

Another feature in favor of the new device 
is its durability and also its simplicity of con- 
struction, the latter feature of which will be 
seen by referring to the accompanying illus- 
tration, of which Fig. 1 is a 


side 


elevation 
of the slub-catcher, Fig. 2 a view of the same 
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with the card clothing turned back, or out 
of action, and Fig. 3 a transverse section 
of the guide plate taken on the line x-x, of 
Fig. 2, with the parts lying beyond said line 
in elevation. 

In the illustrations, 1 indicates the guide 
plate of the slub catcher, said plate being 
of oblong shape, and forms the base of the 
catcher. At each end it is provided with an 
and by means of which it may be fast- 
ened to the guide bar of any yarn winding 
machine, and at the same time in such a 
position so as to have the yarn or thread 
somewhat taut the top of 


ear 2, 


drawn over 
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any similar series of sharp pointed teeth, as 
shown in illustration. 

The operation of using the slub catcher 
is as follows:—After the apparatus has been 
fastened to the yarn winding machine, a 
gauge is first used to set the card clothing 
14 the required distance from the guide plate, 
this distance being greater of less, according 
to the size or thickness of the varn under 
operation. This gauge, which consists of a 
flat piece of metal, or some hard material, 
of the same thickness as the yarn to be 
wound, is placed on the polished surface of 
the guide plate 1, and the card clothing plate 


t 
i 


1 


said plate. This plate has a flat middle por- 
tion 3 and rounded edges, it also being high- 
ly polished so that the yarn or thread will 
run over it with as little friction as possible. 

On one end of this guide plate 1, is situ- 
ated a pair of bracket ears 4, each having a 
hole at its upper end, into which fits a pivot 
pin 5, acting as a pivot for lever 6. In the 
middle of this lever is pivoted, by means of 

pin 7 and lugs 8, a card-clothing plate 9, 
which is provided at its opposite end with 
an adjustable screw 10, and lock nut 11. In 
like manner, lever 6 is provided with adjust- 
ing screw 12 and lock nut 13, placed at 
the end farthest the bracket ears 4. 
Upon the under side of the card clothing 


from 


plate is secured a piece of card clothing 14, or 
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brought down tightly against it, the adjust 
ing screws of the two levers 6 and g having 
been previously loosened, and turned back 
far enough so as not to interfere with th 
setting of the card clothing plate. After the 
card clothing plate has been brought down 
level to the top of the gauge, the screws can 
now be turned down to their bearings, and 
the lock nuts tightened up, when after re 
moving the gauge plate the device is read) 
for use, and which, when properly adjusted 
will assume the position as shown in Fig. 1. 

The varn is now placed over the polished 
surface of the plate and winding commenced 

However, if during the winding, a slub or 
lump thicker than the required size passes 
up to the guide plate, it is in turn caught by 
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the card-clothing 14, Then, in order to pull 
off the lump or slub from the body of the 
varn, the levers 9 and 6 are lifted and swung 
back on pivot 5 into the position as shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3, and the lump or slub 
broken out. After this has been accom- 
plished, the yarn is readjusted, the levers and 
connecting parts of the device brought back 
their former position, and then the 
catcher is again ready for use. 


into 


a 


A NOVELTY IN TUCK WEAVING. 


Woven tuck fabric structures as produced 
until now have been formed in “one-ply,’ i. e., 
without a continuous woven portion extend- 
ing at the bottom or base of the tuck, and 
when consequently the warp threads of such 
a structure will always more or less draw 
under a slight pull or strain on the fabric; 
a feature which as will be readily understood, 
is Objectionable to the consumer of the fab- 
ric. To overcome this disadvantage is the 
object of the new fabric structure, as lately 
patented by the United Silk Manufacturing 
Company of Providence, R. I., and in which 


construction any strain on the fabric is not 
communicated to the warp threads of the 
tuck, as in the case in connection with for- 
mer makes; but is sustained by the other 
warp, the structure, i. e., the woven portion 
extending at the bottom of the tuck, thus pre- 
venting the tucks from drawing or pulling 
out. This feature will readily explain that 
the new structure will result in a stronger 
tuck than such as made before, the new fab- 
ric structure being well suited fer dress 
goods, etc. 

In order to convey to the reader a thor- 
ough understanding of the construction of 
the new fabric structure, and thus show him 
at once its advantages over the old method 
of tuck weaving, the accompanying illustra- 
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tion is given, the same being a diagramatical 
section of the new way of weaving tuck fab- 
rics. . It will be readily understood that th« 
warp threads of one set, as are shown in the 
diagram, in its body, as well as rib or bind 
ing section, resting either above or below 
warp threads of another set, in the fabric 
structure actually rest side by side, and that 
the plan followed in designing the diagram 
being the only one possible to be pursued. 

Examining our illustration, we will notice 
that the fabric is in the main one-ply, but that 
the warp threads are divided into three sets. 

In the body portion A of the fabric these 
three sets all take the same filling, whereas 
at the tucks B, one set is looped and takes 
the filling of the tuck, and the second and 
third sets are divided, each to take separate 
picks, forming under the tucks a two-ply 
structure, C D, which prevents the tucks 
from drawing or pulling out. After passing 
the tuck all three sets of warp threads are 
merged again into one-ply. 

In order to simplify matters we selected 
different indications for the various systems 
of warp threads, viz.: 


Full black (————)=tuck warp. 

Dot type | )=the rib warp (i. e., up- 
per ply in the structure section C). 

Dash and dot type (— . — . — . —)=the 
warp threads for the backing structure (D) 
for the fabric. 

Numerals of reference in 
filling indicate the rotation of the picks for 
forming the body of the fabric, the extra 
picks for the tuck being indicated by X in 
their circles. A, i. e., picks I, 2, 3 and 15, 
16, 17, 18 in illustration=two body por- 
tions of the fabric, B the tuck, and C and C’ 
the rib or binding layer at the foot of the 
tuck (C minus tuck warp, C’ plus tuck warp), 
and D the backing portion of the structure. 

It will be readily understood that the size 


sections of the 
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of the tucks as well as distance between 


tucks can be varied to suit any style of de- 


sign desired, and fabrics may be executed in 
plain as well as cclored effects. 


—_—_—__—___ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOFT WATER IN 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURE. 


The advantages of soft water, and its bene- 
ficial influence upon the wool fibre during the 
various stages of manufacture into cloth, as 
well as upon the appearance and feel of the 
finished fabric, are familiar to every manufac- 
turer. The endeavor is therefore made to 
have soft water at hand in sufficient quantity, 
or, where this is impossible, to clean the wa- 
ter by means of chemical and mechanical 
agents by precipitating the injurious mineral 
salts and other impurities it contains. 

The use of soft water, however, has been 
confined principally to those operations for 
which hard water could never be employed, 
or at least without great disadvantages. 
Such operations are the washing of the wool 
and the fabric and the dyeing. The injurious 
effect of water containing lime or magnesia 
is strikingly manifested in these operations. 
The dyer notices it at once in the behavior 
of the mordanting or dye bath, and still more 
in the matching of colors on wool or on 
cloth, whether the water used is too hard or 
The wool washer and the fuller detect 
it quickly by the foam, as well as by the 
small flakes of lime soap floating in and upon 
the surface of the rinsing water, but most 
surely by the slippery feel and cloudy ap- 


not. 


pearance of the wool or cloth. 

Besides these operations, however, there 
are many others in the woolen industry in 
which the water, directly or indirectly, plays 
an important part, and in which very little 
attention is generally paid to the condition of 
the water. To this class belong the carboniz- 
ing, fulling and gigging processes. Although 
the condition of the water is not of so great 
importance here as in washing and dyeing, 
yet it makes a considerable difference 
whether the water is hard or soft. 

The effect of the lime or magnesia salts in 
the water well known. The 
latter decomposes almost instantaneously by 
its contact with these substances and forms a 


upon soap is 
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lime or magnesia soap, a product injurious 
in every way to the wool. Soap plays a two- 
fold part in the fulling process; first, as deter- 
gent, that is, for loosening the dirt and oil, as 
well as for keeping open the serratures of 
the fibre, by which at the same time the felt 
ing process is promoted; and, secondly, as a 
protection of the fibre against friction and 
heat, the latter especially making it rough 
and brittle. In the former case the action is 
produced by the alkali with its cleansing 
effect; in the latter, by the fat, which keeps 
the fibre soft and pliable. 

It is evident that substances having a 
decomposing effect upon the soap exert a 
detrimental influence upon the processes of 
cleansing and felting, and interfere with the 
preservation of the good qualities of the 
fibre. This coincides fully with all practical 
experience. As early as the starting of the 
fulling liquor, a solution of the soap in water, 
with hard water, a part of the soap is decom- 
posed. This is at first of less consequence, 
there being always an excess of soap present. 
It causes a loss of soap, however, and besides 
this, the lime soap formed does not at all con- 
tribute to the improvement of the lye. As 
soon, however, as the cloth is treated again 
with soap, it wftl be noticed at once that the 
latter continues to decompose. Instead of 
being soft and sappy, the cloth has a rough 
and dry feel, and instead of a light soap foam, 
a thin, watery, weak lye is obtained and ab 
sorbed by the cloth, and only after the re 
peated addition of soap, and after all hard 
constituents of the water have been ab- 
sorbed, does the proper amount of sappiness 
and formation of foam commence. 

The cloth fulled with hard water will, as 
experience shows, run dry oftener, part with 
fibres more freely than it should, and require 
frequent additions of lye. Besides this, the 
lime soap precipitated upon the fibre cannot 
entirely be removed in spite of washing, mak- 
ing the cloth hard and slippery in feel. 

If, in place of soap lye, water is occasion- 
ally poured in towards the end of the fulling 
process, because too much soap has already 
been added, the evil becomes still greater. 
Economy is never more dangerous than in 
just such a case. By fulling with hard water 
a much larger quantity of soap is needed, and 
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the more it is stinted the harder and rougher 
becomes the cloth. Besides this, the more 
neutral and rich in fat is the soap, the more 
injurious will be the effect of hard water upon 
it, while soap of a more basic character 
The difference in 
the qualities of water explains why it is that 
a good fulling soap does not act at all times 
with the same good effect. Soap manufac- 
turers, in view of the satisfactory results ob- 


decomposes less easily. 


tained by the use of their products in some 
instances, are often astonished when told that 
their soaps are useless, but the explanation 
of this is apparent. 

Mills having only hard water at disposal 
should purify it, not only for dyeing and 
washing, but also for fulling purposes. No 
water is more suitable for fulling than dis- 
tilled or condensed water, as it comes from 
the steam engine, heating coils, and other 
steam apparatus. The good qualities of soap 
are best retained and promoted by this kind 
of water. The fabric remains moist much 
longer and does not require so much subse- 
quent manipulation, and it remains softer. 

Provided hard water is the only one at 
your disposal, it should be first softened by 
the addition of a strong solution of granu- 
lated carbonate of soda, the amount required 
to be added depending on the hardness of the 
water. 

A chemist determines the degree of hard- 
ness of water by the amount of soap the 
water will destroy. An alcoholic solution of 
soap is dropped carefully into a measured 
amount of distilled water containing a known 
amount of a lime salt. The value of a cubic 
centimeter being determined, the soap solu- 
tion is dropped from the graduated tube into 
a measured amount of the water to be tested, 
and when a permanent lather is produced by 
shaking, the amount of soap-solution is noted 
and the hardness of the water calculated. 

The Holbrook Manufacturing Co. state 
that one grain of their granulated carbonate 
of soda will precipitate about one and a half 
grains of sulphate of lime (soluble in water) 
as carbonate of lime 


(insoluble in water). 


Nearly all water contains some lime, and may 
have as much as fifty grains to the gallon. It 


is therefore necessary to experiment with the 
water to be used, and discover the amount of 
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granulated carbonate of soda required to pre- 
cipitate the dissolved salts of lime and mag- 
nesia. . 

To test for the presence of lime and magne- 
sia, the Holbrook Manufacturing Co. ad- 
vises to fill a clean tumbler with hot water 
and add a few drops of a strong solution of 
their granulated carbonate of soda. A milky 
appearance followed by a white precipitate 
shows their presence. 

If water contains five grains of lime and 
magnesia to the gallon, every 1,000 gallons 
will destroy over ten pounds of neutral soap; 
and if 10,000 gallons are used in a day, 100 
pounds of soap will have been used to kill the 
mineral salts, when five and a quarter pounds 
of Holbrook granulated carbonate of soda 
would have done the same work and with no 
dangerous scum. Once the scum is formed, 
no amount of soap, granulated carbonate 
soda, or lye will get rid of it again. The pre- 
cipitate of the carbonates of lime and magne- 
sia will settle to the bottom of the vat. Have 
a large tank of known capacity provided with 
a steampipe to bring the water to a boil, add 
the proper amount of granulated carbonate 
soda necessary to precipitate the lime and 
magnesia, and allow to settle. Draw from the 
tank several inches above the bottom, for the 
supply to make up the soap-liquor, and for 
washing and rinsing. 


—— 


A NEW LUG-STRAP HOLDER 
is the invention of A. F. Schofield of 
Stafford Springs, Conn., and has for its 
purpose to provide an efficient device by 
means of which the lug-strap can be ad- 
justed on its picker stick without having to 
use bolts or screws for this purpose and 
which in turn weakens the strap, reduces its 
life and at the same time increases the lia- 
bility of breakage. Again for the fact that 
the new holder is clamped to the picker stick 
(in any desired position) no hole is required 
to be made in the picker stick, a feature 
which in turn will also lengthen the life of the 
picker stick itself, since said holes as a rule 
are frequently the cause of the breaking of 
the picker stick, i. e., its weakest point. 

In order to give a better explanation of 
the new device, the accompanying three 
illustrations are given, and of which Fig. 1 is 
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a front elevation of a portion of a picker stick, 
showing the bolder applied thereto. 
Fig. 2 is a section on the line, x, of Fig. 3, 
the picker stick being shown in dotted lines. 
Fig. 3 is a section on the line, y y, of Fig. 2. 

Numerals of references accompanying the 
illustrations indicate thus: 1 the picker stick 
and 2 the lug-strap, which is connected at 3 
to the picking-arm, 4, of the loom. The new 
lug-strap holder consists in a plate, 5, resting 
against the outer face of the picker stick, said 


new 


plate having two pairs of arms, 6, projecting 
therefrom, between which the picker stick is 
received. Each pair of arms, 6, is provided 
with a clamping screw, 7, by means of which 
the plate, 5, is clamped on the picker stick. 
Said plate, 5, is provided with a slot, 8, and a 
plurality of apertures, 9. Slot 8 has its edges 
rabbeted to form the shoulders, 10. A hook 
shaped member, 11, is provided to receive the 
lug-strap, 2, said member having a stem, 12 


a projection, 14, 
adapted to enter one of the apertures, 9, 


and hook portion, 13, also 
and 
carries at its end a clamping screw, 15, the 
head, 16, of which engages the shoulders, 10, 
of the slot, 8. The loop of the lug-strap, 2, 
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encircles the picker stick, I, as usual, and 
in turn is received in the hook of the member, 
11, which can be adjusted up and down upon 
the plate, 5, and the latter again can be ad- 
justed up and down on the picker stick, 1, 
thus giving to the new device a great range 
of adjustment. 

Aiter the device has been properly ad 
justed, clamping screw 15 furnishes the 
means for securely clamping the member 11, 
and thus the new device, in its adjusted 
position, projection 14 serving as means to 
to prevent any lateral movement thereof. 


A METALLIC THREAD BOARD AND YARN 
GUIDE. 


This is an English device, lately patented 
in this country, by its inventor, J. Appleby 
of Aston, Birmingham, Eng. 

In some respects it is based in its principles 
of construction very much on the same lines 
as a tie clip, for the idea found there has 
been utilized as a simple means for insert 
ing the guides and holding them in place. 
To insert a guide a small lever is released and 
the guide inserted in the mouth thus formed. 
The small lever is then clipped back, and 
when at the same time the guide becomes 
firmly held in position. There is some side 
play allowed to the clip, so that the guide 
can be adjusted laterally whilst the small lev 
er is in its loose position. At the same tim: 
the guide can be pushed farther in or pulled 
out, so that a perfect means of truing it with 
the spindle is provided. When once snapped 
into place, the lever holds the guide firmly 
in the position in which it has been placed, 
vet it is always a very easy matter to read 
just. The wearing portions of the thread 
board are hardened and tempered, as are also 
the guides where the thread is likely t 
groove them. 

In order to convey to the reader a con 
plete idea of the new device, the accompany 
ing series of illustrations are given, and of 
which Fig. 1 is a plan, and Fig. 2 a side view 
of the complete thread board flap with con 
bined guide and snarl catcher in position f 
service and secured upon a metal strip fo: 
attachment to the rail of the machine. Fig 
3 is a view showing the front hinged portio1 
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of the flap with the guide and snarl catcher 
secured thereto thrown back to its out-of- 
service position in order to present a view of 
the underside of the new device. Fig. 4 isa 
plan and Fig. 5 a side view, of what is known 
as a “pot-eye” type of guide, as adapted for 
use in connection with wet twisting. Fig. 6 
is a side view and Fig. 7 a plan of a support 
or holder, formed with the front and back 
portions from one piece or blank of metal 
and fitted with the self-locking or snap fasten- 
ing device for holding a thread guide, but 
without snarl catcher. 


e 


fig.7 


With reference to Figs. to 3, we find 
the thread board flaps, i. e., the hinged sup- 
port for the thread guide and snarl catcher, 
stamped from a pair of steel blanks, and in 
turn shaped (pressed) as shown, the front 
section being shaped so that its bent-up ears 
or lugs, a, serve as bearing or supports for 
a pin, b, on which is mounted the lever-like 
grip piece or snap, c, for securing the com- 
bined guide and snarl catcher, d, in any po- 
sition within its range of adjustment; e indi- 
cates the back section of the thread board 
flap and which in turn is fastened to a metal 
strip, f, or the thread board rail if so desired. 
The strip f, having the thread board flaps fixed 
thereto, is then secured to the rail of the ma- 
chine by screws inserted through apertures 
g. When the grip lever, c, is in the position 
shown by dotted lines at Fig. 2, the guide and 
snarl catcher, d, can be pushed in or drawn 
out to anv position within the limits fixed 
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by the length of its shank or stem part, or it 
may be entirely withdrawn, if desired; but 
when the grip lever is pulled or pressed up 
to the full line position in the said figure, the 
guide, d, is securely held in the desired po- 
sition. To permit of the adjustment of the 
guide, d, in both longitudinal and transverse 
directions, a friction plate, h (see Fig 3), is 
interposed between the lever grip, c, and the 
inner surface of the front portion, i, of the 
holder, which on the release of the grip lever, 
c, by depressing it to the dotted-line position 
shown in Fig. 2, is free to slide between the 
ears or bearing pieces, a, upon the lever pivot 
pin, b. 

The pot eye type or guides shown in Figs. 
4 and 5 are made from flat steel strips pressed 
or formed to the shape shown, and with 
spring-like jaws at one end for gripping the 
pot or porcelain eye, i 

With reference to Figs. 6 and 7, a thread 
board flap made of one section, i. e., 
piece only, is shown. 


one 


NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Worsted Suiting. 
Complete Weave. 


mOmo Repeat 2X 2. 


3160 ends, 8 or 12 harness straight draw 


Warp 
16% X 3=64 inches wide in loom 


Dress :— 


1end, 2/60’s worsted, blue . 
1end, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray 
2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, light gray 

1end, 2/40’s worsted, green iacarvets 
1end, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray 
2 ends, 2 

1 end, 


4o’s worsted, light gray 

2/40’s worsted, dark and light gra 
1 end, 40's worsted, dark and light gr: 

2 ends, 40's worsted, dark and light gray 
4 ends, 2/40’s worsted, light gray..... 

2 40’s worsted, dark and light gr 

2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, light gray 

2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gr 

2 ends, 2/4 *s worsted, light gra 


2 ends, 


Repeat of pattern 
Filling :—48 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, - 2/60’s worsted, greer 
2 picks, 2/40’s worsted, light gray = 2 picks 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray bees oi = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, blue..... cooems F pick 
2 picks, *s worsted, light gr 
2 picks, 2/4 
+ picks, 2/40’s worsted, light gray 
4 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray 
2 picks, 2/40’s worsted, light gray catia se 
2 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray 7= 28 pick 
2 picks, 2/40’s worsted, light gray .... : 2 picks 
1 pick, 


2/40’s worsted, dark and light gray. = 1 pick 


iv : 
x 728 nicl 
*s worsted, dark and light gray ‘ inom 


= 45 picks 


Repeat of pattern 


Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


112 picks 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 144X4. 


Warp :—7776 ends, 16 harness fancy draw. 
Reed :—15X8=64% inches wide in loom. 


Dress :— 


2 ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/45’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/45’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/52’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/52’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 
ends, 2/48’s 


worsted, pearl..... } 
worsted, vray and white 
worsted, light gray 
worsted, pearl 

worsted, light gray..... 
worsted, gray and white 
worsted, light gray 
worsted, pearl. 

worsted, yray aud white . 
worsted, light gray 
worsted, pearl .. 
worsted, Reht gray 
worsted, gray and white . 
worsted, green 

worsted, light gray 
worsted, black. ... 
worsted, 7 ) 
worsted, gray and white 
worsted, light gray. 
WOINGEE, BORTic0<cxncveveeces = 2} 
worsted, light gray..... 4. aa 
worsted, gray and white | * 4=1° 
worsted, light gray 

worsted, pearl , 

worsted, gray and white 

worsted, light gray 

worsted, pearl 

ends, 2/48’s worsted, light gray. 

ends, 2/48’s worsted, gray and white 

ends, 2/52’s worsted, blue... 

8 ends, 2/48’s worsted, light gray 

4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black.... 


= 16ends 


2ends 
16 ends 


2ends 
sends 
4 ends 


x 





96 ends 


16 ends 


2ends 


4= 16 ends 


2 
2 
14 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
$ 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
14 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 


2ends 
S ends 
4 ends 


288 ends 


Repeat of pattern : 
Filling:—6o picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2/52’s 


’s worsted, green.... 
2 picks, 2/40’s 


worsted, black . 
worsted, black and gray 
worsted, black.... 
worsted, black and gray 
worsted, black .. 
worsted, blue 

worsted, black 

picks, 2/52’s worsted, black and gray. 
picks, 2/40’s worsted, black dita ce 
picks, 2/52’s worsted, black and gray 
2/40’s worsted, black 


pick, 


1 pick 
4 picks, 2/52’s 
picks, 2/40’s 
picks, 2/5 


pick, 
pick, 


9= 72 picks 


Hae DH HSS 


4 picks 
1 pick 


Repeat of pattern 
56 inches wide. 


160 picks 


Finish :—Worsted finish, 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 76X6. 


5100 ends, 12 harness fancy draw. 


(11 dents @ 3 ends ) 

|} rdent @4ends | 

, 2deuts @ 3 ends >—66 inches wide in loom. 
1dent @4ends 
9 dents @ 3 ends} 


Wa rp 


Dress :— 
g ends, 2/52’s wersted, black.. 
2 ends, 2/52's worsted, black 
twist kako as 
1end, 2/52’s worsted, black 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black 
twist 
7 ends, 2/52’s worsted, dark gray 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, black 
twist 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, black 
twist .... 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, black 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, _ black 
twist 
enc, 2/52’s worsted, black.. 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, black 
twist ase 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, dark gray .. 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black and 
twist.... 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, black 


ends 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black 


and 


Repeat of pattern: 74 


Filling :—8o picks per inch, arranged thus : 

2 picks, 2/52’s worsted, black and white silk} 
twist eee 

2/52’s worsted, black.. 

2/52’s worsted, black and 

twist .. 

2/52’s worsted, dark gray 

2/52’s worsted, black and white 

twist 

2/52’s worsted, black... 

2/52’s worsted, black and white 

twist eeeerceees 

2/52’s worsted, black.... 


1 pick, 


2= 10 picks 
2 picks, 


white 


7 picks, 
2 picks, 


1 pick, a= 10 picks 
2 picks, 


BS PENS, GIST Se WETHER, TIMOR one scccccccs cs: cevesecees =11 picks 


Repeat of pattern: 38 picks 


Finish : — Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Worsted Suiting. 


DOOSEOOME 
OBBOOMED 
BEUOMeOO 
BOOCSEOCe 
DOSEOOME 
OBB OOSEO 
BeOOmmOo 
BDOMEOO 
Warp:—3805 ends, 12 or 16 harness straight draw. 
Reed :—14% X4=65% inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 
3 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over with} 
200/2 silk, white..... 
rend, 2/36’s worsted, dark gray 
1end, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted over with}x 6= 
200/2 silk, white... 
2 ends, 2/36’s worsted, light gray 
1end, 2/36’s worsted, dark gray 
3 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted 
silk, white.... 3 ends 
1end, 2/36’s worsted, dark gray .... end 
1end, 2/64’s worsted, black, twiste 
silk, white 
2 ends, 2/36’s worsted, light gray 
1 end, 2/64’s worsted, brown 
2 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black, twisted 
200/2 silk, white 
2 ends, 2/36’s worsted, dark gray.. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4X 4. 


end 
ends 
end 


56 ends 


Repeat of pattern : 


Filling :—65 picks per inch, arranged thus : 
pick, 2/64's worsted, brown 

picks, 2/36’s worsted, light gray.... 
picks, 2/36’s worsted, black.. - 
picks, 2/36’s worsted, light gray 
pick, 2/36’s worsted, black 

pick, 2/36’s worsted, light gra 
picks, 2/36’2 worsted, black 

picks, 2/36’s worsted, light gray. 
pick, 2/36’s worsted, black ..: 

pick, 2/36’s worsted, light gray 
picks, 2/36’s worsted, black 


112 ends 


pao = 1 pick 


= 56 pi ks 


= 48 picks 


3 picks 
1 pick 
t pick 
2 pich 


De eww Hwee 


HW WU 


Repeat of pattern : 


112 picks 
56 inches wide. 


Finish :—W orsted finish, 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 180X 180. 


Warp :—5115 ends, 12 harness fancy draw. 
Reed:—19% X4=65% inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 


1 end, 
1 end, 
3 ends, 


2/64’s worsted, black and pearl twist .. 
2/64's worsted, black .... ag 
worsted, black and pearl twist 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black......... 

1end, 2/64's worsted, black and pearl twi-t 

3 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black and pear! twist 
tend, 2/64’s worsted, black and peur! twist 
tend, 2/64’s worsted, black.... ual 

3 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black and pearl twist 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black. 

1end, 2/64’s worsted, black 

rend, 2/64’s worsted, black.... end 


{ X 43= 86 ends 
3 ends 


ends 


, 
’ 
’ 
’ 


3 ends 
ends 
ends 


ends 


Repeat of pattern: 180 ends 


Filling :—70 picks per inch, same arrangement, counts 
and colors as used in warp. 


Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


$< Q—$—$$_—_—_—_—_——_ 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4X 4. 


Warp :—4112 ends, 12 or 16 harness Straight draw. 
Reed:—15 % X 4=66 inches wide in loom. 
Dress:— 


3 ends, 2/4c’s worsted, dark brown iene laa 
1end, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, 
twist . : eees . 
1end, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown 
3 ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1 
twist ccesccee ee 
3 ends, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix........ 
rend, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/ 
twist . 
1 end, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix. 
3 ends, 1/32’s worsted black, and 1 
twist .... sees 
2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown.... 
2 ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1 
twist 
2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix........ 
2 ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s 


$= 64 ends 


1end 2/52’s worsted, 
rend, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown j 
2 ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, twist... 
2 ends, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix......... ode 
2 ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, twist. 
1end, 2/52’s worsted, red ee 

end, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown.. 


ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 
twist wo 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, tancy mix. gue cas 
ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, | 
twist . . 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown....... ) 
ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, twist 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix. - 
ends, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, twist 


I 64’s white, ) 
| 


ends 
ends 
aod 


Repeat of pattern: 
Filling :—64 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
3 picks, 1/ 32's worsted, black, and 1/64’s white 
oe OPT ee eee 
2/40’s worsted, fancy mix ‘ » | 
1/32’s worsted, black, and 1 
twist.... ives neene ; 
3 picks, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix... { 
3 picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s 
twist cveee ee 
2/40’s worsted, dark brown..... 
1/32’s worsted, black, and 1 
twist buewesenes 
3 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark brow: en 
picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, 
twist see 
picks, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix 
picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1 
twist ‘ 
picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown . 
picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1 
picks, 2/40’s worsted, fancy mix 
picks, 1/32’s worsted, black 
pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown 
pick, 2/52’s worsted, red Reverend : 
picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, twist 
picks, 2/40’s worsted, tancy mix : : doees 
picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, twist 
pick, 2/40’s worsted, da:k brown 
pick, 2/52’s worsted, red ee 
picks, 1/32°s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, 


>| 
1 pick, 
1 pick, 


64’s white, 

white, { 
1 pick, 
1 pick, 


1’s_ white, | 


w 


white, f ” 


x1 


nN 


is} 


ind 1/64’s white, twist 


ee ee) 


Hin 


-—= & 


w 


2 picks, ; 

2 picks, 1/32’s worsted, black, and 1/64’s white, { 
twist ve 

2 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark brown.. 


Repeat of patterr 144 picks 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


— —--e 


Fall Overcoating. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 48x 8. 


Warp :—2725 ends, 10 harness fancy draw. 
Reed :—19% X 2=70 inches wide in loom 
Dress :— 


ends, 34% run woolen yarn, light gray... ‘ " 

ends, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist.. 7= 28 ends 
ends, 3's run woolen yarn, dark gray. = 
ends, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist 

ends, 344 run woolen yarn, light gray 27=108 ends 


ends, 2 ply, 7 run, black and white twist....... 2 ends 


6 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 


Filling :—46 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


4 picks, 3% run woolen yarn, dark gray 
172 picks, 344 run woolen yarn, black 


144 ends 


176 picks. Repeat of pattern, 


Finish :—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Worsted Trousering. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 64X8. 


Warp:—4830 ends, 12 harness fancy draw. 
Reed:—18X 4=67 
Dress:— 


, ends, 2 48s worsted, black.. ‘ 
S ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray . 
4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black 
1end, 2/64’s worsted, black and red twist 
rend, 2/48’s worsted, black 
end, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black 
s ends, 2/48’s worsted, black a 
1 end, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray .... ; ; 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and white, twist, twisted 
over with 120/2 white, mercerized cotton 
2/48’s worsted, dark gray... 
2/48’s worsted, black 
2/48’s worsted, dark gray. 
, 2/48’s worsted, black 
2/48’s worsted, dark gray 
2/48’s worsted, black 


inches wide in loom. 


1 end, 
Ss ends, 
1 end, 


is 


a) 


3 en 
1 end 
1 end, 


Repeat of pattern 
Filling e723 pic ks per 


black. 
— W orsted finish, 


inch, 


all 


Finish 


56 inches wide. 


Worsted Suiting 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4 
= 


Warp ends, 12 harness straight draw. 
Reea ‘ 4 


Dress 


66 inches wide in loom 


1 end, 
2 ends, 


2/52’s worsted, green (double). 
2/48’s worsted, black and white, twisted } 
over with single 24’s worsted dark-gravy . 
2/28's worsted, brown-olive 4 ar j 
2/48’s worsted, black and white, twisted 
over with single 24’s worsted d: ark. er: ay 
2/2s’s worsted, brown-olive 
2/52’s worsted, red (double ‘ 
, 2/48’s worsted. black and white, 
r with single 24’s worsted dark 
2 ends, 2 worsted, brown-olive 
4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and white, 
r with single 24’s worsted dark 


2 ends, 
aends, 


1end, 
1 end, 
a¢ twisted 
gray 


gray 


4 ends, 2/28’s worsted, 
aends 
over with sin 
2 ends, 2/28’s worsted, 
2 ends, 2/488 worsted, 
over with sing 


1end, 2/28’s cusennll 


2/48’s worsted, 
gle 24’s worsted dark-; 


brown-olive 
black and white, tw 
gra 
brown.olive ‘ 
blz AC k and white, 


brown-olive 


1 sted 


twisted 
le 24’s worsted dark gray 


\ 
twisted } 
5 
cs 
\° 


Wu ue 


il 


II 


i 


ends 
ends 
ends 
end 


ends 


ends 
end 


ends 
end 
ends 


ends 


end 
end 


64 ends 


2/48’s worsted, plain 


28 ends 


2ends 


2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black and light gray twisted 
over with single a4’s worsted black 

2 picks, 2/28’s worsted, dark brown 

4 picks, 2/48’s worsted, bl: ack and light gray tw isted 
over with single 24’s worsted black 

4 picks, 2/2S8’s worsted, dark brown 

2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black and light gray tw isted 
over with single 24’s worsted, Black 

2 picks, 2/28’s eae dark brown 

2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black and light gray twisted 
over with single 24’s worsted blac 


1 pick, 2'28’s worsted, dark brown 


Repeat of pattern 


Finish :— Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
o——_——_- -- 


Worsted Suiting. 
x/3 


Complete Weave. 


Warp :—4150 ends, all 2/48’s worsted, 12 
draw. 


Reed :—16X 4=64% inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 


2 ends, blue and green 

14 ends, dark and medium gray 

2 ends, blue and green 

14 ends, medium and light gray 
2 ends, slate and white 

2 ends, medium and light gray 
18 ends, dark gray and medium gray 
18 ends, dark gray and light gray 
18 ends, dark and medium gray 
1end, slate and white 

16 ends, gray and light grav 
1end, slate and white 
18 ends, dark and medium gray 
18 ends, medium and light gray 


144 ends. Repeat of pattern. 
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i. 


‘te o= 36 picks 


{ 


{ xX 5= 40picks 


{ 
j 


xX 8= 32 picks 


I pick 
128 picks 


xs 


Repeat 144 X 176. 


harness fancy 


Filling :—70 picks per inch, all 2/48’s worsted, arranged 


thus: 
10 picks, olive and drab 
22 picks, olive 
32 picks, olive and drab 
22 picks, olive 
1 pick, black and gray 
20 picks, olive and drab 
1 pick, black and gray 


22 picks, olive 
22 picks, olive and drab 
2 picks, green and red 
14 picks, olive 
2 picks, green and red 
4 picks, olive 


1 end 10 picks, olive and drab 
2 picks, black and gray 


176 picks. 


Finish: 


Repeat of patter i2 


52 picks per inch, oe thus 
2/52’s s worsted, blue (double 
2/48’s worsted, black and light gray tv 
over with sins gie 24’s worsted bia k 
2/28’s worsted, dark brown j 
2/48’s worsted, black and light grav 
twisted over with single 24’s worsted black » se 
2/28’s worsted, dark brown 


orsted, gree double 


ends 
Filling , —_— e ee ; 
— Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
——_______¢ 
It is said that the curves in the horns of 
sheep increase in direct proportion to the 


curliness of the wool. 


ick, 
icks, 


pick 
25 visted ) 

2 picks 
apm ks, 
2 picks, 
cks 
1 pick 


1 pick 


1 pick, 
1 pick, 2/52’s 
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DRAWING. 


The cotton, after having passed through 
the carding or combing process, as the case 
may be, is next subjected to the process of 
drawing. Although the process of drawing 
is very simple in comparison with the other 
processes in the manufacture of yarn, yet it 
is one of the most important in the produc- 
tion of perfect yarn. 

Broadly speaking, there are, in every proc- 
ess through which the cotton passes, two ob- 
jects that are aimed at, the first one being to 
carry the cotton under operation a step fur- 
ther toward the final product in the process 
of manufacture, the second being to eliminate 
as far as possible all defects which are in the 
cotton, after said cotton has passed through 
the preceding processes. 

With reference to the carded sliver, the 
main defects to be corrected are the more 
or less tangled condition of the fibres com- 
posing the sliver, which is due to the man- 
ner in which the cotton is taken from the 
cylinder, by the doffer, but which is neces- 
sary in that machine in order to give the 


sliver enough strength to be properly deliv- 
ered from it, and the unevenness of the sliver 
produced which is unavoidable, owing to the 
unevenness of the scutcher lap which is fed 


to the card. The cotton after being carded 
by cylinder and flats is then condensed on 
the doffer for the reason that the cylinder has 
a circumferential speed of over 2,000 feet per 
minute, while the doffer has only a circumfer- 
ential speed of less than 100 feet per minute, 
or, in other words, the doffer has to take on 
its surface about twenty tirnes the amount of 
cotton on the same surface of the cylinder, a 
feature which cannot help but cross and over- 
lap individual fibres in the film of cotton, as 
stripped from the doffer by the stripping 
comb, the latter process still further disar- 
ranging the former parallel condition of the 
fibres, which thus are delivered from the card 
in the shape of a sliver of more or less 
crossed and disarranged fibres. However, 
this sliver has a great advantage in the fact 
that the fibres composing it are not entangled 
with one another, since in the previous proc- 
ess of carding they have been separated, and 
consequently will readily assume a straight- 
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ened and paralleled position if the sliver be 
pulled slightly end ways. 

In the case of the sliver as made on the 
comber, the fibres composing it have by that 
process been set almost parallel, so that the 
principal defect to remedy at drawing is the 
more or less unevenness in the slivers. 

The tangled fibres in carded sliver, which 
cross each other in all directions, are in the 
process of drawing placed into approximately 
parallel order by means of the drawing rolls 
in the machine, the method employed being 
to have each succeeding pair of rolls toward 
the front of the machine revolve at an in- 
creased speed over that pair of rolls which 
is just back of it, this procedure producing 
what is technically known as draft, the sliver 
thus being drawn out and the fibres in this 
manner being laid straight and parallel. 

The distance between the individual pairs 
of rolls must be somewhat over the length 
of staple under operation, since otherwise the 
cotton would suffer, resulting in a 
yarn. 


weak 
The distance to set these rolls differs 
with the speed of the machine; for example, 
in the case of a high speed as compared with 
a low one, a wider space will have to be al- 
lowed, since otherwise the pull of the front 
rolls coming so rapidly on the fibres, almost 
before they leave the back rolls, will tend to 
break them, or more likely pull the fibres 
through in a lump, i. e., without drawing 
them. The same would also occur in con- 
nection with the heavier weight of sliver, and 
when by gripping such a mass of cotton at 
such close quarters, the tendency would be 
to break the fibres, although impossible, ow- 
ing to their number, and what then will re 
sult is the fibres being pulled through the 
rolls in tufts instead of an even layer. 

The sliver is worked into a more even 
and uniform condition by the system of doub- 
ling slivers at the back of the drawing frame, 
which slivers are then fed to the drawing 
rollers, and after passing them are condensed 
into one sliver at the front of the machine, 
this principle of doubling being identical 
with doubling laps in the scutcher or slivers 
in the sliver lap machine; that is, by com- 
bining several of the slivers into one sliver 
they have a tendency to equalize any defect 
in the evenness of individual slivers, from the 
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fact that thin places in one sliver come oppo- 
site thick places of another sliver, to a more 
or less degree, and thus tend to produce a 
more uniform final sliver. This principle of 
doubling, which makes a more uniform sliver, 
is best proved by the practical resuit obtained 
on the machine. 

The drawing frame generally consists of 
four, six or eight deliveries, each delivery 
consisting of the drawing rolls and the coiler 
head arrangement which condenses the six 
or eight slivers which are fed to the machine 
into one sliver and delivers it into the can. 
\ number of deliveries (generally six) makes 
up a head, there being several heads in the 
iachine. 

The slivers fed to the machines are referred 
“ends,” and the machine is described as 
having six or eight 


to as 


A machine 
of six deliveries with six “ends up” for each 
delivery will take its stock from thirty-six 
cans of carded or combed sliver, as the case 
may 


“ends up.” 


be, and deliver “drawn sliver” int) six 
cans. 

Drawing frames, like all other textile ma- 
chinery, are known as right or left hand ma- 
chines, the “hand,” as indicating the position 
of driving pulley of a drawing frame being 
determined by standing in front of the ma- 
chine where slivers are delivered, and noting 
position of driving pulley on front roll. If 
it is on the right, it is a right-hand frame; 
if it is on the left, it is a left-hand frame. 
The number of processes of drawing which 
the slivers undergo varies from two to four, 
the most general number being three, the 
latter being known as three process drawing, 
indicating that the sliver has been drawn and 
delivered three times. When using two or 
four processes of drawing, it is termed re- 
spectively “two” or “four process” drawing. 

Weak yarn may be caused by having the 
cotton overdrawn, as in that case the fibres 
composing the sliver are strained until their 
natural convolutions are destroyed to such 
an extent that the fibres will become brittle, 
and slide over instead of interlocking with 
each other in case the thread is subjected to 
a strain. When the cotton under operation 
is soft and the numbers to be spun from it 
do not exceed 32’s, two processes of draw- 
ing, doubling eight ends in each delivery, 
which is equal to a total of sixty-four doub- 
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lings, will often be found satisfactory work. 
When three process drawing is used, six 
doublings for each process are made, giving 
a total of 216 doublings in the complete draw- 
ing process. Four process drawing is very 
rarely used, and except when working a long 
stapled cotton, as Sea Island. If more than 
a total of 216 doublings is required, either 
eight doublings are made, on one delivery, 
with six on the other two, or if desired eight 
can be made on each delivery, thus giving a 
From this it will be 
seen that short stapled cotton does not re- 
quire as much drawing as long stapled, for 
the reason that the short fibres are less liable 
to double up and become as tangled in card- 
ing, as in the case with the long fibres. The 
proper setting of the drawing rolls in the 
frame for the different lengths of staple is 
very important, and neglect in this particu- 
lar will effect seriously the proper running 
of the machine. The sliver from the last 
process of drawing should have a silky lustre 
and the fibres composing it should pe per- 
fectly parallel with the length of the sliver 
produced. 


total of 512 doublings. 


The waste which is made in the 
operation of drawing is very small, and any 
excess of waste made there can be traced to 
the negligence of the operator or to a fault in 
the machine. 

In the description of the working of the 
machine which will be given, only one deliv- 
ery will be dealt with, as the various deliver 
ies in the frame are all duplications, and what 
is said of one applies to all deliveries in the 
machines. 

The machines for the first process are 
placed as near as is convenient to the delivery 
ends of the cards, or, where combers are 
used, near their delivery ends, and the cans 
which are filled from them are placed at the 
back of drawing frames and six or eight sliv- 
ers, as the case may be, are passed up 
through guides at the back of each delivery, 
passing between a pair of single preventer 
or tension rolls, and then over the spoons, 


each sliver passing through a separate spoon, 
over a guide to prevent the sliver from sag- 
ging, to the back pair of the dra-ving rolls. 
From the back pair of the drawing rolls the 
slivers pass, side by side, through three suc- 
ceeding pairs of drawing rolls respectively 
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Between the first pairs of rolls there is a smal 
draft given to the slivers, between the next 
pair of rolls the draft given to the slivers 
is slightly increased, the same being consid- 
erably further increased between the last 
pairs of rolls; the total draft between the four 
pairs of rolls being equal to about six, when 
doubling six slivers and about eight when 
eight slivers are doubled, as is the case in 
some instances. This will give practically the 
same weight to the sliver from éach delivery 
as that of a card or comber sliver as fed to 
the machine. On emerging from the front 
pair of drawing rolls, the drawn slivers are 
passed to the trumpet in front of the machine 
and finally condensed into a single sliver, 
passing in turn downwards between the cal- 


ender rolls to the coiler head, which 
it into the can. 


coils 
This can, on being filled with 
sliver from the first process of drawing, is 
taken to the back of the second process draw- 
ing frame, together with other similarly filled 
cans, and fed to said machine. In the same 
manner the full cans from the delivery end 
of the second process drawing frame are 
placed at the back of the third process draw- 
ing frame and in turn fed to this machine. 
Theoretically one set of drawing frames could 
be used by passing the sliver through the 
same machine three times but from a prac- 
tical standpoint it would not work. 

Two methods of positioning the frames for 
the three processes of drawing are in use, 
known respectively as 
arrangement. 


“straight” and 
The straight ar- 
rangement is shown by means of Fig. 1 in 
a plan view. A, B and C respectively indi- 
cate the three frames called for. A refers 
to the respective cans as placed at the back 


“crossed” 


DRAWING 
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of each deliv ery. 


In the present instance we 
have shown the cans placed four rows deep, 


as is customary when using 12-inch cans. In 
connection with 10-inch cans, they may be 
set three rows deep in order to make feed- 
ing handier. b indicates the coilers in front 
of each delivery. The arrow D indicates the 
direction of the passage of the cotton through 
this three-process system of drawing. In 
case only two-process drawing is used, frame 
C is omitted, and in a four-process system 
an additional frame is added. The crossed 
Fig. 2, the letters 
of reference being selected to c rrespond to 


arrangement is shown in 
those in Fig. 1 in order to more readily ex- 
plain the difference between the two arrange- 
ments, the frames being set end to end, front- 


This 
method of setting drawing frames is also 
known as the “zig-zag” setting, and is used in 
smaller mills, where the space available is of 
the right shape. 


ing first one side and then the other. 


Referring again to the general construc- 
tion of a drawing frame, we find that the 
guides, at the back of each delivery through 
which the slivers pass in their travel to the 
drawing rolls, are made with upright fingers 
having spaces between them in which each 
sliver moves the object for it being to keep 
the slivers separated from each other, and 
thus guided into their correct position (pre 
vent their crossing each other) with refer- 
ence to the spoons. 

When a sliver breaks at the back of the 
machine, the end from the can should always 
be spliced if possible with the end hanging 
behind the rolls, but very often it happens 
that the stop motion does not act until the 
end has passed between the rolls, and when 
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the sliver has to be started in the best man- 
ner possible. In order to prevent this trou- 
ble, i. e., to have the machine stop before the 
depending end passes between the rolls, a 
pair of single preventer rolls are placed at 
the back of the machine, between the guides 
and the spoons, a slight draft being present 
between the back pair of drawing rolls and 
this pair of preventer rolls, so as to keep 
the slivers in a slight even tension in their 
passage to the drawing rolls, which tension 
otherwise would be more or less irregular. 
When a sliver breaks on a frame using this 
roll the breakage occurs in most all cases be- 
hind this pair of preventer rolls, so that im- 
mediately when the end of the sliver passes 


through the preventer rolls, the spoons 


act to stop the machine, ample length of sliv- 
er for piecing thus being left. Tension on 
the slivers also has the advantage of causing 
the stop motion to act more quickly and also 
prevent the latter from acting by preventing 
a slack sliver which would pass over the 
spoon and cause it to drop in the same man- 
ner as if the sliver were broken. 

The slivers, on passing through the four 
pairs of drawing rolls, are, as mentioned bhe- 
fore, subjected to an increasing draft between 
each successive pair of rolls. The reason for 
making use of this system of drafts is a very 
important one. A number of carded or 
combed slivers are fed at the back of each 
delivery at the same time, or, as is sometimes 
said, the slivers are doubled at the back of 
each delivery, and on reaching the drawing 
rollers, they consequently form a thick strand 
of cotton. By subjecting the slivers at this 
point to an excessive draft, it would have a 
tendency to injure the fibres. But by hav- 
ing the first draft small and the second slight- 
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ly larger, the fibres under operation are grad 
ually pulled into an approximately parallel 
order. The slivers have then been subjected 
to a draft of a little over 2, and the conse- 
quent attenuation of the slivers has been very 
gradual, thus not injuring the fibres, but put- 
ting them in such a condition that they can 
readily be subjected to the increased draft 
between the second and front rolls. 

The drawn slivers on emerging from the 
drawing rolls in the form of a thin sheet are 
passed through a trumpet, this trumpet being 
secured to a pivoted arm, which is a part of 
the front stop motion on the machine. When 
cotton is absent in the trumpet, the stop mo 
tion acts to stop the machine, since if there 
was no stop motion the sheet of cotton, after 


breaking down in its passage to the trumpet, 
would pile up in front of the rolls, or in some 
cases would wind around the rolls, and thus 
cause a waste of cotton, as well as loss in 
time in cleaning the matted cotton from the 


rolls. The object of the calender rolls, 


through which the condensed sliver passes 
from the trumpet, is to draw the sliver 
through the trumpet and deliver it' to the 
coiler head and also to further compress the 
sliver so as to give it more strength. 

The coiler can is placed on a slowly revolv- 
ing stand in order that the next circle of de- 
livered sliver is not deposited bodily upon 
the one delivered before’ it. The can thus 
revolving very slowly and in the opposite di- 
rection to that of the coiler tube, lays in this 
manner the circles of sliver side by side in the 
can until the same is filled. 

The relation of gearing between coiler and 
can table must be such as to Sbtain the most 
regular and compact condition for the coils, 
so that on withdrawing the sliver from the 
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can, in the after process, broken ends as well 
as strained portions to the sliver will be 
avoided. On account of the sliver being de- 
livered down the coiler tube, and through the 
coiler rotating, the latter describes a circle, 
and as the sliver on the can follows the same 
path, the sliver will consequently be twisted 
once for each coil, or about once in every 20 
to 25 inches, according to the size of coiler 
used, for example, take a coiler as is used 
fora 12-inch can. The diameter of the coiler 
in this instance 13/16 inches. Thus 
7 13/16X3.1416=24.54 inches, amount of 
sliver delivered in one revolution of the coiler, 
i. e., One turn of twist in every 24 1 
of sliver. 

The centre of the can is not directly under 
the centre of the top of the coiler tube, since 
if this was the case the coils would be laid in 
a circle, a little larger than half the diameter 
of the can, around the centre of the can, and 
not touch the edges, producing in this man- 
ner a coiling which would collapse and be- 
come entangled. To prevent such a trouble, 
the centre of the can bottom for a 1o-inch can 
is moved forward 1 1/2 inches from the centre 
of the top of the tube, and that for a 12-inch 
can about 2 inches. 

Single and double are terms used in con- 
nection with drawing, indicating by the first 
a light sliver caused by one or more ends 
having been left out at the feeding end of 
the frame. If, for example, 6 ends up at the 
frame for one delivery produce a standard 
sliver delivered, then if one end is left out 
from any cause, the product made during that 
period would be called single. Double is 
the reverse of the preceding and is made 
where an extra end from any cause is fed to 
the frame. 


is 7 


‘2 inches 


STOP MOTIONS. 
Probably more time has been expended on 
improvements in the different stop motions 
on the drawing frame than any other mech- 
anism connected with it, the results obtained 
always tending towards simplicity and posi- 
tive working of the motions. There are at 
the present time four stop motions used in 
connection with a drawing frame, each con- 
trolling the sliver at different points in its 
passage through the machine 
The first motion of the 


stop machine, 
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which controls the feeding of the slivers to 
the drawing rolls, is situated at the rear of 
the machine, and is known as the back stop 
motion. The value of this stop motion can- 
not be overestimated as the evenness of the 
delivered sliver is almost entirely dependent 
on it, because of the fact that six slivers are 
doubled at the back of the drawing rolls in 
order to reduce the irregularity in each sliver 
by incorporating them into one sliver, and 
it will be readily seen that if one of these six 
slivers is absent for a short space of time, 
the resulting sliver will be one-sixth lighter 
than it should be and hence this irregularity 
would be worse than irregularity in the card- 
ed or combed sliver, and when consequently 
one of the main objects of the process, i. e 
to produce an even sliver would be lost. 

The second stop motion met with in the 
machine is the front stop motion, the ob- 
ject of which is to stop the machine in case 
the film of cotton breaks between the front 
rolls and the trumpet, and thus prevent waste 
and the liability of the cotton lapping around 
the front rolls. 

A full can stop motion is also provided at 
the front of the machine, the object of which 
is to automatically stop the frame when a can 
has become sufficiently full, so as to prevent 
any damage to the sliver or the machine. In 
connection with a special type of full can 
stop motion, a stop motion is used to prevent 
the sliver from accumulating between the 
calender rolls and the coiler when it breaks 
at that point or its passage through the coiler 
is impaired. 

All of the stop motions are more or less 
connected to each other, and of the 
parts are therefore common to all. Both 
mechanical and electrical arrangements 
made for operating the motions. 


“> 


some 
are 


To be continued 
siiilaiaeatataastilipaindanmianicns 

In making cloth from asbestos or salaman- 
der’s wool, the lumps of fibre are first soaked 
for a long time in water and the filaments 
separated from the earth which binds them 
together by repeated washings. The threads 
oil, mixed with a 
small quantity of cotton and spun and woven 
in the usual manner, after which the cloth is 
burnt to destroy the cotton and oil. 


are then moistened with 
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STEAMING WOOLEN YARN. 


BY ELMO, 


It is too often the case that the steaming of 
yarn in woolen mills is looked upon as one 
of the unimportant features of the work, and 
not a few evils result from the careless way 
in which the work is done. The old saying 
that “What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well” cannot be more applicable than 
to this work. 

It is understood that the purpose of steam- 
ing the yarn is to destroy the tendency to 
kink, which results in imperfect work tn the 
dressing and weaving. Not only is the con- 
struction and setting of the steam box some- 
times at fault, but the manner in which the 
work is done is equally wrong. Even with 
the steaming apparatus in the best condition, 
a careless, don’t-care method of doing the 
work will surely result in imperfect work. 
Too often the work is done by cheap help 
who fail to understand, or who do not care 
for the results, and not infrequently does the 
fault rest with the overseer in charge, for fail- 
ing to instruct properly the one who does the 
work impressing upon him its importance and 
insisting upon its being done right. 

The best work the writer ever saw done 
in this line was by a man of mature judgment 
who realized its importance and guarded 
against everything that could tend to bad re- 
sults. The wages paid may have been more 
than would have been required for a boy but 
I venture to say that the difference was saved 
many times over, as the mill had 85 broad 
looms, and to have the work well done was 
no small consideration. 

Uniformity of work and an avoidance of 
getting the varn wet during the process are 
the principal features to be kept in mind by 
the one who has it in charge. To know just 
how long to allow the yarn to be steamed is 


of importance, as a matter of economy, as 
anything in excess of what is actually re- 
quired is a waste of steam and of no benefit 
to the yarn. 

A careful study as to the minimum amount 
of steam required to do the work properly 
can soon determine just how long to allow 
the steam to remain on and result in both 
uniformity and economy. 

One of the most serious troubles is al- 
lowing the yarn to get wet by the exhaust 
being forced upon it. Very often this is the 
fault of the construction of the box and its 
steam connections, but more frequently of the 
operative who does the work, by not prop- 
erly drawing off the exhaust beforehand, or 
by turning on such a force of steam as to 
drive the water upon the yarn, when a little 
care and moderation might avoid it. Many 
steam boxes are so arranged that by a mod- 
erate force of steam the water will run off, 
while an opening of the valve to excess 
means the forcing of the exhaust, with the 
steam, directly upon the yarn. A check put 
upon the valve so as to avoid an excessive 
force may be an advantage, especially where 
the operative lacks judgment in the matter. 

Even where the best possible arrangements 
exist there is always danger if not accom- 
panied by proper care and yet the location 
and construction of the box and pipe connec- 
tions may be greatly at fault. The box 
should be located as near the boiler as pos- 
sible, and if far away, should have a direct 
line of pipe from the main line near the boiler. 
so as to have as little exhaust as possible to 
contend with. The attachment for drawing 
the exhaust from other branches of pipe is 
constantly working at a disadvantage, and if 
such be the case, it will be next to impossible 
to avoid trouble from the water that must 
pass through the box. When, by improper 
steaming, a part of the filling has become 


wet, it tends to cause uneven weaving, and 
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not infrequently a change of shades. If the 
yarn be a mixture of light and dark shades, 
the lighter are likely to be stained, and this 
more readily occurs where there is a combi- 
nation of wool and cotton or silk. The in- 
tense heat of the steam and the subsequent 
drying of the yarn tend to set the colors that 
have run so that the trouble cannot be cor- 
rected. By the use of good live steam, en- 
from condensation, there can 
hardly be any trouble, and anything that can 
be done to bring this about is certainly worth 
considering. 

The accompanying illustration will give an 
idea of a very simple steam connection, which 


tirely free 


can be made in most any mill machine shop, 
and will prove valuable, especially where, as 
is often the case, the steam box has to be 
located some distance from the boiler. 

\ represents a steam drum made from an 
ordinary short-length of four or six-inch cast 
iron pipe, say 20 to 24 inches in length, with 
a head fitted at each end. At the top are two 
connections and at the bottom one. 

B represents a valve and pipe by which the 
steam may be let into the drum. C is an out- 
let for the exhaust, being disconnected at E 
so as to make it possible to observe when the 
water has been fully discharged from the 
drum. When ready for use, the valve, D, 


which leads to the steam box, should be 
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closed and C left wide open while B is opened 
sufficiently to allow all the exhaust to pass 
into the drum. As soon as nothing but clear 
steam appears at E, indicating that the accu- 
mulation of exhaust is all disposed of, the 
valve, C, should be very nearly closed, being 
left open just enough to discharge what little 
condensation there may be coming along 
with the steam. When this is done, open the 
valve, D, and let the steam enter the steam 
box. 

It will be seen that by this method all the 
water first passes out through the drum, not 
being allowed to enter the steam box at all, 
and as the condensation that comes along 
with the steam goes out at the bottom of the 
drum, and the steam is drawn from the top, 
where there is no water, nothing enters the 
box but good, live steam. Of course care 
will still be necessary to avoid turning on 
steam with a force to drive the water to the 
top of the drum and so force it into the steam 
box. By proper care the water and steam 
will separate in the drum, and good results 
follow. 

It is very often the case, especially in cold 
weather, that when the box is not in contin- 
uous use, there is a large accumulation of 
exhaust in the pipes. By following this plan 
none of it need go into the steam box, and 
by keeping an eye on the outlet at E there 
need be no waste of steam, for it will be 
plainly evident when the water is all dis- 
charged and the steam is in condition to use. 

This arrangement does not do away wholly) 
with the need of care and watchfulness, but 
it renders it possible to avoid having the 
water on the yarn by passing it away in an- 
other direction. 


$< —_— oe —————___——— 


The total value of the wool and wool goods 
exported from the United States in 1904 was 
$1,992,393. The imports of this class of 
oods for the same period were valued at 
$45,487,129. 


yr 


In a “Treatise on Wool and Cattel,” pub- 
lished in 1677, the price of superfine Spanish 
wool was quoted at 4 shillings per pound, and 
“other sorts at 3s. and 3s. 6d. per pound, ac- 
cording as it is in goodness.” 
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FLAT SELVAGES. 


BY ARTHUR DYSON. 


[ have noticed that some of your corre- 
spondents have been troubled with curly 
selvages and would call attention to several 
American methods which are entirely satis- 
factory for making a good flat selvage, four 
of which are as follows: 


1. To make a 1-1 selvage, a small gear is 


placed on the bottom shaft on the inside of 
side of Running from the sides, 
across the loom, is a thin rod with another 
gear fastened to it by means of a set screw, 


loom 


and on this rod at each end is a pair of tap- 
pets or cams. Fig. 1. 

One set of cams is arranged opposite to 
the other, thus changing when the shuttle 
has just passed through the shed, and before 
its return. A pair of treadles are placed in 
the loom girth and from these are passed 
straps to the selvage harnesses, and a strap 
is attached to the top of the selvage harness 
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and over a small pulley attached to the loom 
arch, and then connected with the other har- 
nesses. Fig. 2. 

The only change necessary to run a 2-2 
selvage is to have the gears in proportion of 
2 to 1 in the number of teeth used. 

2. This motion is similar, but very much 
simpler, inasmuch as the rod under the loom 
is dispensed with and only one treadle is used 
on each side; the method is as follows:— 


Instead of one gear on the bottom shaft 


Gear ano Can 
BertTeo To ceTuen 


and one on the rod, there is a gear on each 
side of the loom on the bottom shaft, and 
connected to the side of the loom is another 
gear with a cam attached, Fig. 3. This cam 
depresses a treadle similar to that used on 
the other device, but the opposite selvage 
harness is attached to a strap and spring 
from the floor, so that when the cam de- 
the treadle, the other harness is 
raised and the spring stretched, Fig. 4a. On 
the reverse motion, the spring pulls the har- 
ness down again, Fig. 4b. Of course, these 
cams are very easily adjusted, and are th 


presses 
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simplest mechanism for a selvage motion. 
Fig. 4. 

Another mechanism is arranged to do 
away with the treadles and gears, and in 
place of these a cam is attached to the outer 
end of the bottom shaft by means of a set 
screw fastened in the end of the shaft. A 
casting with two lugs attached, one at each 
end of a groove, is so adjusted that it moves 
freely in a horizontal line, but cannot be 
raised or depressed; this casting is fastened 
to an angle iron bolted on a thin rod going 
across the loom, and on this rod are attached 
two rolls. A strap is bolted on each of these 
rolls and to this strap is attached the sel- 
vage harness, the top strap going over a 
small roll similar to the other devices. As 
the cam revolves with the shaft, it oscillates 
the small rod, and thus the shed is formed, 
Fig. 5. 

\ fourth motion is used on the Crompton 
& Knowles looms whereby either a single or 
double pick selvage may be made. A cam 
is fastened on the shaft having an eccentric 
groove in its side in which is placed a two- 
pointed piece of iron connected to the har- 
ness treadle. The groove is so arranged 
that it makes an upward and downward 
sweep of the treadle and thus forms the shed. 
The only change necessary to make a two- 
pick shed is to put the projection into a sec- 
ond groove which is so arranged that the 
shaft makes two revolutions before the cam 
changes the treadle and reverses the selvage 
shed. This motion is the best contrivance 
for general use as it is simple and inexpen- 
sive. 
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WEAVE ROOM PRODUCTION. 


BY HENRY D,. MARTIN 


\ great deal has been written upon the 
effect of bad yarn on the production of a 
weave room, and we shall exclude that phase 
of the subject from this paper, assuming that 
the yarn, warps and filling are all right, that 
the mill is running under average conditions, 
but that the production is considerably below 


par. Such a case requires close study. 
Good yarn and plenty of help are not all the 


requisites of success; there should be better 
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management in the weaving department. In 
the office there is nothing that arouses sus- 
picion sooner, nor is any deficiency felt more 
keenly than a drop in the production of the 
weave room. The cloth is the life of the plant. 
A shortage proves that something is wrong. 

Every item of production on the cloth 
board should be looked over. A_ record 
should be kept so that not only the work of 
each hand, but the work of each loom can be 
traced. All looms showing a full percentage 
of production are crossed off the list, and for 
those showing a shortage a special record 
should be kept. See if these looms are up to 
speed. It frequently happens that a belt is 
slipping at the loom, or a counter belt may be 
slipping. Sometimes loss in production is 
caused by a pulley being slightly over or un- 
der size. Locate individual deficiencies in the 
hands. Sometimes a few poor weavers re- 
placed or shown how to do their work will in- 
crease production quite materially. Good 
weavers sometimes get indifferent, with the 
result that the production is lowered. These 
need to be toned up. Loom fixers, too, play 
an important part in the production of a 
weave room. Indifference on their part may 
cause serious loss. 

In checking up the production of a weave 
room it is best to put the responsibility into 
four groups: First, the product of each 
loom; second, the product of each weaver; 
third, the product of a section as cared for by 
a fixer; fourth, the supervisors in each weave 
room. In this way every person will feel a 
personal responsibility in the production. It 
is a good plan to post the names of the weav- 
ers that excel, giving their percentages and 
holding up their record as a model. Do the 
same thing in regard to the loom fixers and 
their sections. It places merit at a premium. 
Record breakers could also be substantially 
rewarded by an extra allowance per week. 
This is also an incentive to keep up the rec- 
ord. Other elements which affect the pro- 
duction are the air, light, temperature and 
humidity. 


eterna eee 


Manila hemp can be distinguished from 
sisal hemp by the color of the ash; that from 
Manila hemp is a grayish black, whereas sisal 


leaves a white ash. 
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DRAWING-OFF DEVICE FOR GILL BOXES 
AND COMBERS. 


Jules Devallee, Roubaix, France, has in- 
vented a device to take the place of drawing- 
off rolls of worsted gill boxes and combing 
machines. From description of 
apparatus we make the following extract: 


his the 

There is a pronounced tendency to use 
shorter materials in fhe manufacture of 
reduce the waste as 
In striving for this object 


and to 
much as possible. 


worsted yarn 


the quality of the yarn must be considered, 


especially as regards uniformity and smo ‘h- 
ness. With the usual form of drawing rolls 
on gill boxes, the shorter fibres on the stock 
are not long enough to reach from the pin 
to the drawing-off rolls, and being left free 
during a certain portion of the passage from 
the pins to the rolls they collect in bunches 
and cause twitty roving and yarn. To reduce 
this difficulty the drawing rolls have been 
made as small as possible in order to shorten 
the distance between the pins and the rolls. 
This remedy is limited owing to the necessity 
of preserving the strength and rigidity of the 
rolls. In the Devallee 


machine a set of 
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traveling clamps is substituted for the draw 
ing rolls. These clamps are brought clos 
to the fallers so that the short fibres ar 
seized by the clamps before they leave th 
pins. These traveling clamps are divided 
into an upper and a lower set and are 
operated in the manner of ordinary fallers 
They can be applied to either single or 
double gill boxes. 

Fig. 1 shows a longitudinal section of the 
clamps with a part of the fallers at the left 


Fig. 2is a plan of the same. 4 and 


Figs. 3, 


Fig. 3 

5 show an elevation, plan and front view 
respectively of the apparatus for operating 
and closing the traveling clamps. Fig. 6 is a 
The 
contact edges of the clamps are corrugated t 
hold the fibres firmly. 

bent as shown at Fig. 2, 


cross section of two clamps in contact. 


The clamp bars ar 
so as to bring them 
The clamps are moved 
by screws, the screw for the working clamps 
being finer than the other, which is used to 
carry the clamps to working position. Th: 
raising and lowering of the clamp bars ar: 
effected by the cams, S R, and L M. A pai 
of clamps hold the fibre until the succeeding 
pair have also gripped the stock. As _ the 


close to the fallers. 
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weight of the clamp is not sufficient the nec- 
essary pressure is supplied by a spring, G, 
Fig. 3, which can be regulated by a hand- 
wheel, H. 


By suitable connections the pres- 
sure is brought to bear on the upper clamps. 


Wbsldéd-tt4 


Weights may be substituted for springs and 
in either case the fibre is subjected to a yield- 
ing pressure—(Translated by the Textile 
World Record from Leipziger Monatschrift 
fuer Textil-Industrie.) 
njtipeidtibhiiiaapanedie 

It is supposed that the cotton industry was 
established in Lancashire by the refugees 
from the -‘Spanish Netherlands in the latter 
half of the 16th century. 


Baudekin was a very rich silk woven with 
gold and now called brocade. The name is 
said to be derived from Badgad in Mesopo- 
tamia, once famous for its manufactures and 
dyes. It was introduced into England in the 
thirteenth century and was used by the 
royalty for articles of clothing. It is now 
called cloth of gold. 
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A NEW COTTON SPINNING MILL. 


Figs. I to g show the plans of a cotton spin- 
ning mill of 35,000 spindles recently built in 
North Bohemia, and which is considered a 
model mill of the European type. The build- 
ing has fire-proof cement roof and floors. 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are ground plans showing 
that the building is divided into two sections 
by the belt way. Running backward and 
joined to the main building is the engine 
house, Fig. 2, next to which is the boiler 

In the basement story, which extends 
under the entire building, are an office, store 
room, wardrobes, wash rooms, waste cleaning 
room, repair shop and dust chamber. Ad- 
joining the machine shop and separated from 
it by the belt way is a carpenter 
store room for packing cases. 
the lower floor is omitted from 
tions. 

Fig. 3 is a plan of the first floor. This floor 
accommodates the entire preparatory ma 
chinery. In the space at the left, which is ac- 
cessible by the door, A, the stairway, B, and 
the passage way, H, are two large rooms, the 
mixing room, C, and the picker room, D. 
The bales, which are taken from an isolated 
store house, are raised by an elevator to the 
bale breaker, a, in the mixing room, C. 


room, 


shop with a 
The plan of 
the illustra 


From 


the bale breaker the cotton is carried upward 
by a lattice apron, b, near to the ceiling, and 
then horizontally to the transverse aprons by 
which it is placed in any part of the room de- 


sired. The cotton is left in the bale for sev- 
eral days in order to allow opportunity for 
the fibres to separate and get into the condi- 
tion in which they were before baling, also 
to give time for the cotton to dry in case it is 
damp when coming from the bale. The room 
is kept at a uniform temperature between 65 
and 75 deg. F., somewhat warmer than is the 
picker room. 

In room, C, are eight mixing trunks so ar- 
ranged as to give the air free access to the 
cotton from all sides. The horizontal apron 
carries the cotton to the picker, e, from which 
it is carried through a short pipe to the 
opener, f. Between the lattice and the hori- 
zontal opener is an automatic feed regulator. 
The lap is then taken to the single beater, g, 
by which it is doubled four times and then 
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formed into another lap. The laps are then ten drawing frames, i, and finally on the 
carried by small trucks to the preparing coarse and intermediate flyers, k andi’. For 
room, E, and then to the cards by which it is warp yarn the finer material is doubled six 
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carded once for coarse yarn, and twice for times and drawn four times, while for filling 
fine varn. There are 80 top flat cards in this yarn the stock is doubled six times and drawn 
room, the sliver being drawn and doubled on only three times. 
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COTTON SPINNING MILL 


frames are near the intermediate flyers so 


The cards are divided into two sets of 40 
that the work is done without much handling. 


each and the cans stand in front of the draw- 
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The spools from the intermediate flyers are 
placed on trucks and carried to the elevator, 
G, in the belt way, which, as far as possible, 


ing frames. In the centre of the group of fly- 
are placed two drawing frames to which 


ers 
are carried. The drawing 


the card cans 
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is provided with floors at each story. 


The 


elevator carries the spools to the next story, 


the plan of which is shown at Fig. 4, where in 
the room, K?, are 18 fine frames, each having 
172 spindles, making a total of 3,096 fine 
flyer spindles. The roving from these ma- 
chines is spun on mules and ring frames. 
Soft warp and filling yarn is spun on mules 
in the rooms L?, B 
floors. 


‘, on the second and third 
The hard warp yarn is spun on the 
ring frames in the room, A*, on the third 
floor. 

The spinning machinery consists of seven 
mules, a, of 960 spindles, I 5/16-inch gauge 
and 14 ring frames, 0, of 172 spindles each, 
2 1/4-inch gauge. The equipment is for a 
daily production of 9,500 pounds, 16 to 36 
warp and 6 to 24 filling yarn. The arrange- 
ment of the machinery is especially designed 
to prevent the mixing of the warp and filling 
stock. 

An examination of the sectional plan of this 
mill shows that every part of this space is 
used to excellent advantage. The space be- 
tween the posts averages 15 feet by 11 feet. 
These posts are of cast iron and support the 
iron frame work which carries the cement 
The ceilings are of the following heights: 
Cellar, 11.4 feet; first floor, 16.4 feet; second 
story, 15 feet; third story, 15.4 feet. 

Figs. 6, 7 and 9 show enlarged plans of the 
floors which are built on the Monier system. 
The floor construction, Fig. 6, consists of a 
main beam, 25, in which smaller cross I- 
beams, 15, are placed at intervals of 20 inches. 
The space between these beams is filled with 
cement to a height of 7 1/2 inches, which 
brings the cement I 1/2 inches above the 
cross beams. A final layer 1/2 inch thick, 
either of cement, xylolith or eubolith, z, is 
then laid on this cement and forms the top of 
the floor. The weight of such a floor is 
about 85 pounds per square foot. 

Another cement floor construction is shown 
at Fig. 7. The main beams are stiffened by 
the rods, 25, and a space of 11 feet between 
the beams is spanned by a cement arch. This 
arch rises about 13 inches and thus comes 
above the upper level of the main beams. Ce- 
ment, y’, is filled in above the arch and again 


above this is placed a coating of cement z, 
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which forms the top of the floor. The weight 
of this floor is about 100 pounds per square 
foot. The spread of the arch is neutralized 
by the cross bolts. 

The third floor construction, Fig. 9, con- 
sists of a Monier arch similar to the one just 
described. The arches span the spaces (13.7 
feet) between the main beams and rise about 
14 or 15 inches. The iron frame work is em 
bedded in the cement. Preference is now 
given to shorter spans as they form a more 
solid and a cheaper construction. 

Fig. 8 shows a cross section of the roof, 
which consists of the main beams, 24, and the 
cross beams, 10. The space between the 
cross beams is filled with cement. Above this 
is a layer of insulating material, x; next 
comes several layers of wood cement, w; last 
is a regular layer of gravel, 2 1/2 to 3 inches 
thick. 

The main stairway, B, is placed in the belt 
way; outside are two stair ways, S* and N? 
Under the stairways are the toilet rooms, M?’, 
I?, U*, etc. In this belt way is the dust tower, 
G, which rises above the buildings, Figs. 1, 2, 
3,4. This brings it near the picker and waste 
cleaning rooms. The first floor has an office, 
K, for the superintendent and another office, 
©O?, for the overseer. On the second floor are 
two rooms, I* and H?, used for storage of 
supplies. On the third floor the room, C’, is 
used for roll covering. 

The power house, shown at Fig. 2, is built 
to accommodate a double cylinder high pres- 
sure engine. The engine has a stroke of 42 
inches, makes 80 revolutions per minute and 
generates 1,000 horse power. Steam at a 
pressure of 180 lbs. is supplied by two boilers. 
The mill is lighted by electricity. Fig. 2 
shows the method of transmitting the power 
from the engine to the various rooms in the 
mill. The ropes run from the fly wheel of the 
engine to the pulleys on the shafts in the var- 
ious rooms. The cards are driven with open 
belts; the drawing frames, flyers and ring 
frames with half turn belts. Estimating the 
cost at $12.00 per spindle and the working 
capital at $9.60 per spindle, the total capital 
would be $759,456. (Translated by the Tex 
tile World Record from Uhland’s Technisch« 
Rundschau.) 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 


Makers of cotton warp mixtures have been 
hampered on both sides and are looking anx- 
iously for stability to be reached in the price 
of cotton. Through all happenings makers 
cf carpets are standing together and are do- 
ing reasonably well. No doubt those with 
the easiest minds and fullest order books are 
the low woolen men in nearly all grades. 
The greatest sufferers are Bradford worsted 
spinners and their grievances have led again 
to desultory suggestions of limiting produc- 
tion to steady the market. It remains still to 
be seen whether the spinners will combine 
and whether their efforts can produce the de- 


sired results. 
* * 7 * * 


Events help on the growing solidarity 
among English cotton spinners. In major 
matters they can be depended on now to act 
as a whole and to enlist the co-operation of 
the continentals. For this internationalism the 
aggressions of American operators in raw cot- 
ton are responsible. For the purely English 
combinations the demands of operatives were 
primarily accountable. But combination is 
being turned to defeat the pretensions of Liv- 
erpool cotton brokers and merchants who 
have entrenched themselves snugly inside the 
trade. Indignation has been made to blaze 
by the Liverpool effort to fine spinners in 
sums of thousands of dollars for contraven- 
ing regulations made for the security of the 
brokers’ monopoly. Not unnaturally, spin- 
ners feel that the reinforcement of the middle- 
mar’s grip is no business of theirs and they 
are now advised to reject the good offices of 
the Liverpool Arbitration Committee and to 
insist on the personal right to refuse country 
damaged cotton, of which a great deal is 
known to be on the way. Echoes of these 
disturbances will no doubt reach the South 
and perhaps events will favor the effort of 
Southern growers and shippers to get into di 


rect touch with the man in the Lancashire 
mill. 


* * » * * 


Some advice of a certain R. S. Anderson, 
who is interested in selling American linens, 


silks and satins in China, seems calculated to 
mislead American manufacturers. British 
papers, of course, demur to the suggestion 
that American makes are “infinitely superior” 
to those shipped from Manchester. But the 
chief chance of error lies in supposing these 
to be really considerable items in the China 
market. If “miscellaneous pieces” (exclud- 
mg cotton, woolen and unions) were all of 
these descriptions, the items would form be- 
tween one-eighty-fifth and one-one-hundred- 
and-seventieth of the imports. Cottons 
worth. $80,000,000 are bought, and pure or 
mixed woolens worth $2,500,000, and these 
are the lines that Britain is in the East chiefly 
to sell. When American mill men go out to 
China they may perhaps be reminded that 
emissaries of our two combines, the Bradford 
Dyers’ and Calico Printers’ 
have been on the spot. 

” oa + * * 


Associations, 


Trade in cottons with South Africa im- 
proves. Outside the demand for gaudy 
striped blankets—printed usually in Holland 
and given a velvety finish—the trade is sim- 
ilar to that in England. Indeed, supplies are 
largely drawn from the regular home trade 
stocks and at the end of the seasons mer- 
chants count on considerable bulk purchases 
for that market. Woolens going there are of 
lower classes than formerly, and the degrada- 
tion of quality is most apparent in the quanti- 
ties of suits ready-to-wear that are shipped. 
A revival is noted in the demand—long dor- 
mant—for colored rugs. 

* * * + + 

The “greening” of canvas is a line which 
some are finding profitable. The cupro-am- 
monium sulphate process is followed, and 
cloths so treated are used extensively for rick 
and cart-covers in this country and for tents 
and other purposes in the tropics. Buyers 
are in the habit of testing the canvas for its 
proportion of copper, which is the element re- 
lied on to prevent rot and resist the white ant. 
The most successful method is covered by a 
patent of the Willesden Company. A current 
of air is introduced into the bath and so much 
of the cotton is converted into cellulose that 
the canvas becomes draught and waterproof 


also and acquires a shiny surface. In follow- 


ing the older process, special drying arrange- 
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ments are to be desired, as large blotches of 
uneven color and even patches of brown re- 
sult from leaving the cloth folded in its wet 
state. 

* * * * * 

In Saxony 10,000 dyers’ men are striking 
for $3.60 per week, 10 hours a day, having de- 
clined a penny a day increase offered, which 
made wages $3.36. Some 40,000 other work- 
ers about Glauchau, Gera, Greiz and else- 
where have employment jeopardized. Bad as 
it may be to have only the maximum men- 
tioned, it is said to be true that numbers of 
men have drawn only $1.70 or so per week 
for long periods together. Dyers’ men in 
England are not well paid and within recent 
times were almost as badly off as Saxons. 
Large numbers of them still must draw no 
more than $4 to $4.50 on the average 

* * * = * 

Silk noil effects are not to be depended on 
for a much longer run, but it is always advis- 
able to utilize these noils, if possible, during 
the long spaces of time in which their price 
is declining. A useful combination with either 
dark or light ground has been employed by 
a Guiseley firm. Two threads of woolen al- 
ternate either way with two of silk and woolen 
twist, the warp twist being much the coarser 
\ broken broad stripe is thus obtained, which 
is over-checked in white or color. The silk is 
relied on to give strength to the grandrelle 
and pulled material with a low percentage of 
cotton suffices for the plain yarn. In the 
piece the effect is one of great smartness and 
at 26 cents 42 inches is reckoned cheap. 

* * * * * 

Two-fold worsted yarn of strong wool, plain 
and black color, in conjunction, is woven into 
costume cloths by Messrs. Denby & Co., of 
Shipley. The price is 37 cents, 44 inches, 
the colorings gray and the designs include 
types of most forms of checking. Worsted 
tweeds of the sort have been a successful ex- 
periment in the hands of various Bradford 
firms with fast looms and large capacity for 
production; some of whom leave a proportion 


of soap and oil behind to soften the handle of 
the wool used 


* * * * * 


Broken check effects in light colors and 
light weights are the dress goods that have 
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been bought for the ensuing spring. The 
same theme runs through goods of all com 
positions and constructions, and among fa 
cies there will be little else shown for popular 
consumption. Checks are in danger of being 
overdone as much now as were stripes before 
them, and notwithstanding the presence o 
plaids, shepherd’s checks and the like, 
would seem that we are gravitating towards 
mixtures of no prominent character. 


~ * * m a 


Blue serges and vicunas for men gain in 
popularity with all but the wholesale clothie: 
The passion of their customers here, as i 
Australia and Canada, is for showy brown 


and olive-toned tweeds. It is this line, broad 
ly speaking, which keeps our woolen manu 
facturers busy. They thrive while worsted- 
spinning Bradford languishes. Browns also 
show conspicuously in fine goods, and even 
Japanese contracts, which are coming across 
in instalments, are for army serges in khal 
* * * * * 

St. Gall firms have been delivering in 
market beautifully colored crepes de lat 
from fine single worsted yarn. Embroider 
and all complete, the price is 21 1/2 cents 
27 inches. The gossamer is of surprisin 
strength and drapes so handsomely that 
can hardly fail-to outlive by long the voil 
that have had such a vogue. The manutfa 
ture is assuredly not everybody’s business a1 


in this country it might be impossible to c 
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pete with the Swiss. With tariff assistance, 
Americans have a special opportunity to cul- 
tivate the production of such dainties. 
seciniidiprnimpdin 
PUT LIFE INTO YOUR WORK. 

A young man’s interest and duty both re- 
quire that he should make himself indispen- 
sable to his employers. He should be so in- 
dustrious, prompt and careful that his tem- 
porary absence will be noticed at once. A 
young man should make his employer his 
friend by doing faithfully and accurately all 
that is required of him. It is a great mistake 
to be and fastidious about work. 
Pitch in willingly. Your willingness will be 
appreciated, while the high toned young man 
who quibbles about what is and what is not 
his work, will get the cold shoulder. 

There is a story that George Washington 
once helped to roll a log that one of his 
corporals wouldn’t touch. That’s just what 
vou want to do. Roll the logs along. Be 
energetic. Move with alacrity. Take an in- 
terest in your employer’s success. Work as 
though the business was your own and let 
your employer know that he may place abso- 
lute reliance on your word and work. Keep 
your mind on your business, because it is 
that which is going to help vou, not those 
outside attractions which sonre of the boys 
are thinking about. 
work. a listless, half- 
hearted manner, but cheerfully and remem- 
ber that while working in this way for others, 
vou are laying the foundation for your own 
success in life. 


overnice 


Take pleasure in your 
Don’t go about it in 


\ successful business man said there were 
two things he learned when he was eighteen 
vhich were afterward of great use to him, 
namely, never to lose anything and never to 
forget anything. I once had an intelligent 
voung man in my employ who deemed it 
sufficient excuse for neglecting anv import 
ant task to say, “I forgot.” I told him that 
would not do. If he sufficiently inter 
ested he would be careful to remember. It 
was because he did not care enough that he 
forgot. I drilled this into 


ifterward he never forgot a thing. 


was 


him and 
He found 
his forgetting was a careless habit of the 
mind and he cured it 


truth 
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rhis advice comes from one who has had 

three score years’ experience in mill work. 

It is the wisdom born of experience and is 

offered to the young women as well as to 

the young men of today for their own good. 
OLpD SUPERINTENDENT. 


Oe 


LONG AND SHORT BOBBINS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


While reading the article on long and short 
bobbins in your July issue, my attention was 
particularly attracted to the broad claims 
made for the long bobbin by No. 31. He 
claims that both the weaver and the manu- 
facturer have been benefited, as the manufac- 
turer has reduced the cost of weaving 32 
cents on 100 yards. 

Before the change the weavers were run- 
ning two looms with a 7-inch bobbin, carrying 
425 yards of yarn, warp yarn, 10s. Wages 
were $5.00 per week, and they were weaving 
275 yards per loom per week, or 550 yards 
for the two looms. This is equal to 90.9 cents 
per 100 yards. 

Under the new system the weavers are run- 
ning four looms with an 84-inch bobbin with 
2/20s warp, and the pay has been reduced to 
53 cents per 100 yards. This makes a differ- 
ence of 37.9 cents per 100 yards in the cost of 
weaving, but from this must be subtracted the 
extra cost of spinning, as it costs more to spin 
2/20s than Ios, besides it will require more 
spindles to keep up with the looms. If we 
add in the market values of single tos and 
2/20s to the cost of weaving, 
gain? 

No. 31 also claims that the weavers are 
averaging from $9.50 to $11.00 per week at 
53 cents per 100 yards. The weaver must 
weave 2,075 yards per week, or 513 yards per 
loom per week. 


where is the 


Under this system the weav- 
ers are running double the number of looms 
and the production per 
doubled. 


loom has nearly 
Isn’t this a broad statement? 
A. FITTER. 
—_——___—__ 


Power looms were not used at all in the 
woolen industry until after 1830. 


In 1850 there were 67 silk mills in the Unit- 
ed States; in 1900 there were 483. 
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CLOTH CARBONIZING MACHINE. 


Most carbonizing machines are open to the 
objection that the strength and durability of 
the cloth are easily injured. While such in- 
jury can be avoided to a large extent by 
careful attention to the running of the ma- 
chine, yet any improvements which reduce 
the liability to injury will be welcomed by the 
trade. A machine embodying such improved 
construction is built by Wagner & Ham- 
burger, Goerlitz, Germany, and has been in 
use in German mills for nearly a year. Like 
nearly all carbonizing machines it has two 
chambers through which the cloth is carried 


back and forth over guide rolls. Instead of 
heating the air by pipes or other radiators 
placed inside the machine, such heating ap- 
paratus is enclosed in a separate chamber 
outside the carbonizing machine. 

The air pressure is regulated by suitable 
valves. The air is forced uniformly through 
all parts of the cloth as shown at Fig. 1. It 
has been found that this method is much 
superior to the ordinary way of forcing the 
air into the chamber without providing 
means for forcing it though the cloth itself. 

The strength and structure of the fibre are 
greatly improved by the new process as com- 
pared with the old method of carbonizing. 
Because of the thorough impregnation of the 
cloth by the hot air the most firmly felted 
fabric is carbonized in a short time and with- 
out the severe treatment that is ordinarily 
required. The yellow spots and harsh feel 
found in goods carbonized in the old style 
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machine where the intense heat from the rad 
lators comes in contact with a certain po 
tion of the goods are entirely avoided 
Change of shade, which often occurs when 
the goods have been dyed with sulfocyanin 
is prevented. The influence of hot air o1 
the acid is much more intense than with th: 
old style machine, because in the new ma 
chine the air is forced through the goods 
and thus comes in contact with every fibre 
It is therefore not necessary to subject th 
goods to such prolonged treatment in order 
to get a complete carbonization of the veg: 
table matter. 

Likewise the machine can be made much 


smaller thus saving floor space. After being 
carbonized in two chambers the goods ar 
passed through the third chamber and sub- 
jected to the action of cold air. 
tion of the machine is thus described by 
Fritze & Co., carbonizers at Goerlitz, and 
who have used one of the machines continu 
ously for eight months: 


The opera 


“We carbonize about 2600 meters of 24 
ounce goods per day with machines 18 feet 
long. In spite of the large production th« 
goods are delivered in much better condition 
than with any other machine we have been 
able to find. Very heavy goods weighing 
60 ounces per yard are thoroughly carbon 
ized with the machine and the natural feel 
is unimpaired. My customers prefer stoc! 
this machine.” (Translated 
by the Textile World Record from Oéester 
reich’s Woolen und Leinen Industrie.) 


carbonized on 
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THE CANADIAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


Topeka, Kansas, Aug. 17, 1905. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

[ notice in English notes of your June num- 
ber your special correspondent states that in- 
credulity is prevalent in England as to the 
genuineness of Canadian 


woolen manufac- 


turers’ woes. He says: 


“A number of our woolen men know Canada, 
ind have inspected Canadian plants. Nothing flat- 
tcring is said of the condition or capacity of some 
of these, and it is argued with instances quoted in 
point, that where skill is linked with good ma- 
chinery, woolen manufacture is really rather pros- 
perous in the Dominion. But woolen people say 
that a man who cannot succeed under circum- 
tances existine in Canada could certainly not suc- 
ceed on this side of the ocean. They agree gen- 
erally in thinking that Canada needs aptitude and 
learning rather than high protection in order to 
make money.” 

Now as one* who has lived in Great Britain 
for twenty-five years, and worked in woolen 
factories on that side, and also for years has 
had an intimate knowledge of every woolen 
mill of any consequence in the Dominion of 
Canada, I wish to say that the statements 
made by your English correspondent have no 
foundation in fact. 

The writer would be very glad to know the 
“instances quoted in point,’ where “woolen 
manufacture is really rather prosperous in the 
Dominion.” With regard to equipments, the 
writer can state positively, as a practical man 
and as one who knows whereof he speaks, 
that every mill of any consequence in Canada 
will compare most favorably with those in 
Britain, being for the most part equipped 
with up-to-date American machinery, where- 
as, in conservative Britain many factories are 
still operating machinery which any Canadian 
or American manufacturer would have con- 
signed to the scrap pile years ago. 

\n Englishman 
against’ the 


who has not been “up 
which obtain in 
Canada, is not in a position to say whether a 
Canadian manufacturer could or could not 
make a success on the other side of the pond. 
Without going into minute details let us con- 
sider a few of the differences in cost of oper- 
ating a mill between the two countries. In 
Britain laboring men can be had in almost 
iny, if not every, locality for 18 shillings per 
week, which is equivalent to about $4.50. In 


conditions 
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Canada, on the other hand, where the Amer- 
ican scale of wages prevails, the rates for un- 
skilled labor runs from $6.00 to $9.00 per 
week, and $12.00 per week and upwards for 
skilled labor. The writer has known within 
his experience of foremen in the card room, 
boss carders in the old country whose wages 
were 35 shillings per week, equivalent to 
about $7.00 Canadian money. The same 
man in Canada would cost from $24.00 to 
$30.00 per week, according to the number of 
sets. Again money can be borrowed in 
Britain for 3 per cent. interest, in Canada it 
costs 6 to 7 per cent. Fuel is correspond- 
ingly cheaper in Britain than in Canada. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject. Enough has been written to give an 
idea under what disadvantages the Canadian 
manufacturer labors in comparison to his 
British cousin, and it is the same all along the 
line. 

The writer does not wish to contend that 
the Canadian born manufacturer has intimate 
knowledge of all the little quirks of the trade, 
which the British manufacturer has acquired 
in centuries of constant application to the 
business, and which is handed down from 
generation to generation, but may say that in 
nearly every case Canadian mills have British 
managers, superintendents and designers in 
charge. 

In conclusion, as long as Canada continues 
to have their country made a dumping 
ground for England’s cheaply manufactured 
goods, we shall see no improvement in the 

The 
condi- 
tion prior to the days of the Dingley tariff. 
In fact the Dingley tariff is the result of the 
conditions just mentioned. 


condition of the Canadian industry. 
United States experienced the same 


Just as soon as 
Canada wakes up and puts on a similar tariff 
she will experience a similar prosperity. Then 
we may also expect to hear a louder squeal 
from the Englishmen. 

Cuas. M. HEDDLE. 


SS 


India ranks next to the United States as 
a cotton producing country, so far as quantity 
is concerned, but in quality its product is in 
the lowest class, due to careless cultivation 
and poor ginning with unfavorable climatic 
conditions. 
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POINTS ON CARDING. 
BY SAM DRIVER. 


Concluded from August.) 


RANDOM ROPING. 


Random roping can be made with a creel 
on the finisher in conjunction with vibrating 
doffers. Everything must be adjusted just 
right, both doffers must be positive in their 
action and care must be taken to have the 
rings occupy their required space and posi- 
tion; then the rings will take up the required 
quantity of stock from each stripe. Every 
other drawing-in creel and guide is of a dif- 
ferent color, say, red alternating with green, 
etc. The roping will have at certain intervals 
a clouded appearance and then grow less 
cloudy, approaching almost a clear color, 
and then gradually reverse until the opposite 
color predominates. 


CARDING KNICKERBOCKERS. 


To make nubs for knickerbockers select 
short, fine wool and run it through the picker 
dry and then through a first breaker as fol- 
lows: Feed on very light; set off the work- 
ers from the cylinder 3/16 of an inch; set the 
strippers just close enough to the cylinders 
to clear them; set the doffer with a 28-gauge. 
Do not run the comb; set the fancy just to 
touch the cylinder, start the card and the 
nubs will drop under the card. For nubs 
larger or smaller set the cards accordingly. 

These nubs are then taken to the fulling 
room and fulled until quite hard, then dried 
and they are ready for mixing. When the 
batch is ready for the cards set off the work- 
ers of the first breaker from 1/8 to 3/16 of 
an inch; let the strippers remain as they 
were, but set the workers off the strippers 
slightly; set the doffers as for regular work 
and the fancy the same. 

Set the second breaker the same as the 
first, except that the worker next the fancy 
is set quite close to the cylinder. This is to 
regulate the size of the nubs required; set 
the fancy the same as on ordinary stock. Set 
the finisher the same as the first and second 
breaker with the exception of the first and 
last workers. These can be set closer to the 
cylinder to regulate the size of the nubs. 
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The best way to get the workers on both 
sides alike is to notice the number of turns 
on the nut before setting. 

UNEVEN ROPING. 

When using creels on the second breake: 
never have a full set in at one time; have 
partly filled spools on one-half of the cree! 
and full spools on the other half; the roping 
will be more even in this way. When all the 
spools run out together there are so man) 
splicings that they cause the roping to be 
heavy for atime. The more spools there are’ 
in the creels the more doubling and the more 
even roping. One drawing out makes the 
roping finer. Among the causes of uneven 
roping are imperfect cleaning and mixing of 
the stock, irregularity in putting on oil and 
composition, inaccurate weighing and feed- 
ing, feed rolls and other cylinders winding 
stock and filling up after stripping, strained 
drawings from second breaker to Apperly 
feed, belts and gears slipping, and inferior 
card room help. Perfection in the form of 
all cylinders from the largest to the smallest 
is essential in making even roping. 

If the ring doffer is out of true so that it 
comes nearer to the cylinder during one part 
of its revolution there will be a gradual vari 
ation in the roping from coarse to fine and 
the increase and decrease will alternate in 
lengths equal to the circumference of the 
ring. If the main cylinder is out of true so 
that one side runs nearer to the doffer than 
the other, the variations in size of roping will 
be repeated in lengths equal to the circum- 
ference of the cylinder. Uneven roping may 
also be caused by the workers, leader-in, 
tumbler and fancy being out of true. 

These imperfections may not always be 
apparent to the naked eye and are not very 
easily detected. There is no doubt that these 


small things are the cause of uneven roping 


and of uneven yarn, besides an endless 
amount of trouble. The remedy is simple 
and consists in truing the small cylinder as 
well as the large one and keeping them true 
no matter how hard the cards may be driven 
Quality first and then quantity is the best 
rule for both carder and manufacturer. 

The feed rolls should be of the same size 
and perfectly true; if one is larger than the 
other they will not deliver evenly and this 
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vill be more or less perceptible in the yarn 
ccording to the difference in size between 
hem. Another very frequent cause of un 
ven roping is the careless manner in which 
the pulleys are lagged with leather, making 
them untrue or lopsided, causing the belt to 
run slack or tight, thus driving them at 
inequal speeds and producing results similar 
to those from uneven surfaces. 

\ dull tumbler will cause uneven strands 
on the ends of the spools. Uneven feeds 
make uneven roping. Another cause is de- 
fective setting of the ring doffers. If the 
fancy on the fimisher is set too hard or runs 
too fast or the card runs too long without 
stripping or if the cylinder is dull, fine 
strands will be made on the ends of spools 
and heavy strands in the middle. The first 
full spools made after stripping the cylinder 
should be torn up. Crowding the stock in 
the first breaker feed and then letting it run 
nearly out is the cause of much uneven rop- 
ing. The small pulleys of the Apperly feed 
should be cleaned and oiled every week. 
When weighing roping weigh the tops and 
bottoms, then the sides and the middle. The 
tops and bottoms should be spun separately. 
lf making warp and filling from the same 
lot, the tops will make the strongest warp. 
To ensure even roping, the feed rolls, 
leader-in and tumbler should be faultless. If 
they are allowed to get filled with stock the 
best results will not be obtained. 
asoapaaiiacoscmea 


STREAKS IN WOOLEN GOODS. 


The causes of creases and streaks in wool- 


ens and half woolens are very numerous, and 

is often difficult or impossible to remedy 
them. 
( hiefly 


The following remarks are therefore 
directed to 
their occurrence. 


means for preventing 
Warp streaks, due to unequal tension in the 
varp threads, are very common and are espe- 
ially troublesome in weaves where the warp 
‘mes much to the surface. The streaks can 
felt as well as seen if the fabric is stretched 
nd the fingers are passed over it in the 


lirection of the 
} 


weft. Raising accentuates 
e streaky appearance as the tighter places 
le more raised 


Milling is a frequent cause of streaks and 
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creases, and the danger is greatest when the 
goods are treated in rope form. Scour- 
ing, carbonizing and neutralizing are also re- 
sponsible for much of the trouble. In the 
washing machine, when the goods are 
scoured and neutralized, the upper roller 
must not be too heavy. The machine should 
not be called upon to deal with an excessive 
amount of goods at a time. If this rule is 
not observed the goods have no room during 
their sojourn in the machine to change their 
folding, but remain creased, as they were 
put in. The creases are thus made more 
lasting, and the goods go to the milling with 
them, and there the same creases are still 
further impressed into the fabric. Frequent 
passage of the creases between the cylinders 
and under high pressure naturally makes 
the creases permanent, especially at the high 
temperature of the fulling mill. Consider 
the case of a piece of paper, folded, and hav- 
ing the fold forcibly run over with the thumb- 
nail. We all know that the crease produced 
is ineradicable. 

Many attempts have been made to design 
fulling machines with arrangements for 
changing the folding of the goods as they 
pass through, but although a certain degree 
of success has been achieved, the fuller must 
not rely too much upon them. The goods 
must be frequently stretched during the proc- 
ess, and the motion of the cylinders must be 
occasionally reversed. The best machine 
of the improved sort has cylinders in the 
form of truncated cones. It is claimed that 
in passing between these rollers the folding of 
the goods is constantly being changed, so that 
no place is kept permanently creased. 

Special machinery has been invented for 
removing milling creases. The principle of 
all methods is the same. The goods are 
stretched either on a frame or by being tight- 
ly wrapped on a roller, and are then wet 
steamed or treated with boiling water, and 
dried without relaxation of the tension. 

_—_ Oo 

The picking of cotton generally begins in 
August in the Southwest, and in September 
in the Southeast. Usually the crop is picked 
over three times at intervals of about one 
month. The cost of picking ranges from for- 
tv cents to one dollar per pound. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inguiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


= 


Equipment for a Dyehouse. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What would be the average cost of establishing a 
dye plant for a sweater and cardigan factory, wool, 
worsted and cotton, for about 5,000 pounds of wool 
and 3,000 pounds of cotton yarn per week on dark 
and light colors? The yarn is to be scoured before 
dyeing. We also want some yarn to be bleached, 
but we use nothing but skeins. The cotton is to be 
worked with the wool to make it match the wool in 
shade. What would be the cost of the necessary 
machinery and supplies for this kind of a plant? 
What would be the average salary of a first class 
dyer to superintend the plant, and how many peo- 
ple, inexperienced, would be needed besides the 
foreman? If possible specify the machinery needed. 


Webster (560). 


fo dye from 500 to 1,000 pounds skein worsted 
and cotton yarn per day would not require a very 
elaborate outfit, and it would not be advisable or 
necessary to install any dyeing machines such as 
are used for handling large quantities of yarn in 
each color. The following list of dyetubs, etc., 
would be fully adequate to handle 1,000 pounds per 
day: For wool and worsted, 5 dye tubs, rectangu- 


lar, each 7 feet long, 3 feet wide, 3 1/2 feet deep; 


this allows separate tubs to be used for black, 


brown, light colors, scouring and bleaching 
For cotton skein yarn, 3 tubs rectangular, each 
wide, 2 


8 1/2 feet long, 2 1/2 feet 1/3 feet deep, 


giving tubs for light colors, dark colors 


and ble 


One hydro-extractor, 36 inches to 40 inches. 


separate 


For the drying of the yarn a dry room 16 feet by 


poles 7 1/2 


On these 


8 feet is provided with the necessary 
feet long, made from 3 in. by 2 in. stock. 
poles the yarn is suspended while drying. 
Webster 


worked 


to be 
uniformity of 
this 
would be possible in bleaching with the 


says the cotton and wool are 


together in order to get 


color. I presume he refers to bleaching, a's 
practice 
peroxide of sodium process. If he refers to dyeing 
the two materials he is very much mistaken, as the 
cotton and wool would require entirely separate 
and distinct treatment. Even should he make use 
of cotton and wool mixed twist, the cotton must be 


dved by one class of dyes and the wool by another, 
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though in that case the dyeings would all have 
be made in the kettles or tubs designed for wo 
and worsted skeins, on 
length of the skein. 
A summary of the entire outfit with cost of sar 
would be about as follows: 
OE IT dingo ois cies viv 
SE EM acne aitom aciaainccdvea tances 
1 hydro-extractor, 36 to 40 in. ............ 
75 drying poles, 7 1/2 ft. long; 2 in. by 3 in. 
at 25c. Recah i ctehtaade PAG Kieth a eugs te 
500 dye sticks, 4 ft. long, 2 in. in dia. at 6c. 
Steam and water pipes, valves, shafting. 
RNS. WN Si eo oe eee. Fees 
Sundries 


account of the great 


.$150 0 
SI. 0 


350.01 


Total ba ia'wid Gene dash Cares ‘iow wan eeeee2s 
The entire plant would occupy a space about 40 
feet by 60 feet. 
The dyehouse force would consist of a foreman 
and five helpers. A competent dyer for such a 
plant usually receives from $3.00 to $4.00 per day 


Palmetto 


Oo 


Percentage of Cotton. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How can I determine the proportion of cotton 
and wool in mixed goods? Test (517) 

Weigh a sample of the mixed goods and then 
boil for 20 minutes in a Io per cent. solution of 
caustic soda or potash which can be obtained at 
any drug store. This treatment removes the wool 
and a small proportion, possibly 5 per cent., of the 
cotton. Rinse, dry and weigh the cotton residue. 
Add 5 per cent. to obtain the weight of the cotton 
The difference between this and the total weight 
is the weight of the wool. 
sample in 


It is well to enclose the 

a small sack of cotton cloth while boi 

ing it to prevent any loss of the material. 
a 


Specific Gravity and Twaddle. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me a rule for determining spe 
gravity from degrees Twaddle. Eastman (536) 
To convert degrees Twaddle to snecific gravit) 
Multiply by 5, add 1000, and divide by 1000. 

To convert specific gravity to degrees Twaddl 
Multiply by 1000, subtract 1ooo, and divide by 5 
Ex. Convert 40 deg. T. to specific gravity 

40 X 5 = 200. 
200 + 1000 = 1200. 

1200 + 1000 — 1.2, specific gravity. 
Ex. Convert 
Twaddle. 
Le A 

1200 — 1000 = 200. 
40 deg. Twaddle. 


1.2, specific gravity, to degre 


1000 = 1200. 


200 2 § 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Average Count of Yarn. 

Editor Textile World Record: 
How is the average count of yarn 
spinning room on mixed numbers? At this time 
im making 22s, 24s, 26s, and 30s: about 1,000 
pindles on 22s, 1,000 on 24s, 1,600 on 26s, 8,000 on 

s. What is the average number? 
Norwood (5 


Ite 


found in a 


) 


The average count of yarn of different sizes 


the average number of hanks per pound and this 


inot be calculated from the spindles and counts 


the length of the yarn spun in a mill were in 


portion to the number of spindles irrespectiv: 


the 


yarn. a rule could be given for cal- 


lating the average count from the different 
yunts and the number of spindles on each, but this 

never the cas ngth spun depends 
which varies widely 
different c . al in fact for the 
Again, the production of the 
affected by 


things which are 


the spe d 
| same 
different 


Zes 1s 


breakdowns, doffing and 


other never uniform on all 


iachines in a room. Owing to these vary- 


factors the average count of a spinning mill’s 


no 


production varies constantly. The only way it can 


be calculated is from the different counts and the 
ntity of each length or 


The follow- 


(expressed either by 
ight) produced in any given time. 
ing example illustrates the method: 
Ex. A spinning mill produced 12,000 pounds of 
yarn in one day: 4,000 pounds Ios, 6,000 pounds 
30S, 2,000 pounds 40s 


Find average count for that 


4,000 pounds 10s— 40,000 hanks 
6,000 pounds 30s—180,000 hanks 
2,000 pounds 40s-— 80,000 hanks 


300,000 hanks 
(pounds)—=25, 


12,000 pounds 
300,000 (hanks)—12,000 
ount or hanks per pound. 
If the product is. given in hanks 
pounds, the operation is as follows: 
40,000 hanks 10s—4,000 pounds 
180,000 hanks 30s—6,000 pounds 
80,0c0 hanks 40s—=2,000 pounds 
300,000 hanks 
300,000 (hanks)—12,000 
count or hanks per pound: 
[his method is correct for any fixed weight 
method of yarn numbering such as cotton, worsted, 
run or linen system 


average 


instead of 


12,000 pounds 
(pounds) —25, 


average 


——_——_ 


A Patent Doup Heddle. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Some time ago we heard of a doup heddle that 
was worked by a cam and would like the address 
f the firm making it. as we desire to give it a trial. 
Can you give me this information? 

Sumner (583). 

Can any of our readers answer this question? 


Poison in Textiles. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like some information regarding the use 
of lead and arsenic in dyestuffs used in coloring 
textiles. Putnam (546.) 

An answer to this question appears in the dyeing 
department of this issue. 

i caiceciontneaacanadliseticed saci: 


Care of Garnett Machines. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to see an 
World Rec rd o1 


machines 


article in the 
taking care 


Textile 
and running garnett 
Lockhart (578.) 
The garnett 


machine is 


used to card and open 


out hard or soft twisted yarn Knots and 


cops pulled from the bobbin should be cut 


waste 
before 
should be 


foreign matters as broom 


being machine The 


waste 
corn, 
taken out rarnett ma 


rk up such things. The 


licate and expensive and 


t 


re, while repairs are very 
VO p< ‘ very 


‘Tl ‘ 
The material should be fe 1 on evenly and not 


very heavy; specially adapted Bramwell feed is 


the best \ garnett machine will do just so much 
work and do it well, 


and no more. Dirty or dusty 


| 
waste should be run through 
the stock the longer the 


a duster: the cleaner 
machines will run with- 
out stripping. 

Good judgment must be used in setting the ma- 


chine in order to obtain the best results and it 
must be set to suit the particular quality and class 
of stock to be manipulated. 


is set like a card 


In other respects it 
The feed rolls should be set so 
they will mesh each other if possible. Set the top 
The 
fancy and fancy stripper should be set to the cylin- 


workers with a graduating gauge—32, 33, 34. 
der with a 36 gauge, or as clese as possible with- 
out striking. Set the doffers with a 34 gauge or 
as close as possible without striking. 

The fancy driving pulleys on cylinder shaft and 
on the fancy shaft should be covered with leather 
with the flesh side out and the belt should be put 
on the fancy pulley and run with the hair side 
next to the The fancy should not be 
allowed to run if it gets filled with stock. Keep 
it stripped clean. So far as good work is con- 


pulley. 


cerned the fancy is the most important part of 
the garnett machine. If the fancy does not work 
properly everything else will go wrong. The belts 
on the fancy must be so tight they cannot slip and 
the cylinders and doffers must be cleaned before 
they If these suggestions 
are carried out there will be no trouble in getting 
good work from a garnett machine. 


become glazed over. 


Sam Driver 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting Piill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 


KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Reports from manufacturers who are tmak- 
ing heavy weight underwear show that they 
are, almost without exception, running full 
time, and many of them are considerably be- 
hind on their orders at the present time. 
Selling agents are not soliciting any business 
and many inquiries made by buyers are re- 
ferred to the mill, before a date of delivery 
quotation is made. Ladies’ ribbed 
goods are in a strong position and sales are 
being made of 7 lb. goods at $1.95 and $2.00, 
that could have been bought in February at 
$1.75 and $1.80. Some of the Syracuse man- 
ufacturers are getting $2.12 1/2 for 8 lb. 
goods and $1.85 for 7 lb. goods which were 
sold early at $1.90 and $1.67 1/2. 

Robert MacKinnon & Co., who are making 
a specialty of a ladies’ ribbed garment weigh- 


or a 


ing 8 lbs. on size 6 and made from a special 
yarn that they spin themselves, are quoting 
same at $2.05. Some manufacturers are not 
in as good a position in regard to their 


extra size business 


wanting 


and are evidently 

business for their extra size 
frames the fact that the 7 1/2 Ib. 
goods sold early in the season at $2.00 may 
now be bought at $2.10. No advances are 
asked on the ladies’ ribbed fleeced 
goods, made by the Utica Knitting Co. and 
the Regal Textile Co., but both these con- 
cerns have plenty of orders and state that 
they cannot accept any duplicates for deliv- 
ery before October 15 to November 1. In 
fact, this might be said to be true of all manu- 
facturers of ladies’ ribbed goods and even at 
the advanced prices mentioned, they will only 
accept orders for delivery from about Oc- 
tober 15 to November I. 

The situation is not as strong in men’s 
fleeced goods and a careful inquiry among 
manufacturers reveals a peculiar condition of 
affairs. One of the best known manufactur- 
ers of standard weight fleeces is offering his 


Irom 


being 


+ 


merchandise at $3.25 for full weight goods 
and is apparently anxious for business, while 
other manufactures of the same class of 
goods are getting $3.50 and one of them 
(probably the largest) claims that he has 
orders enough to run till December. It is 
said that there is not much money for the 
manufacturer in men’s fleeces at $3.25 when 
cotton is worth 7 1/2 cents per pound and 
the fact that this manufacturer is still open 
for business at the old price indicates that he 
must not only be master of every detail in 
manufacturing, but that he has purchased 
cotton and varns more freely than others, 
when prices were low. 

The Union Knitting Co. are getting $3.90 
for their fancy trimmed shirt and $3.60 for 
the wool fleeced goods, made in the harder 
branch. Flat wool goods are scarce and 
manufacturers are asking advances of from 
50 cents to $1.00 per dozen and buyers are 
being informed that they must anticipate 
their wants several weeks ahead. So far, 
very little complaint has been heard regard- 
ing qualities of goods delivered. This is per- 
haps due, in a measure, to the fact that buy- 
ers are posted on conditions and know some- 
thing of the difficulties that the manufactur- 
ers have to contend with on the present ris- 
ing market, and are, therefore, not so critical 
as when the conditions are not so strong. 
We have heard complaints regarding ladies’ 
ribbed goods weighing 6 and 7 pounds, but 
we find upon investigation that the custom- 
ers have received just the weight goods that 
they have bought, but that the cause for 
complaint is in the sizes, and this is due to 
the fact that in order to make a garment in 
these lighter weights with yarn heavy 
enough to stand a fleecing, the fabric draws 
down to a very narrow width in being knit. 
Jobbers are just now starting out to solicit 
spring business and first reports show that 
retailers are ready to buy and are placing 
liberal orders freely. While it is yet too 
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y to give much of an idea of what the 
le will he, the indications point to a de- 
ind for better goods hereafter, and it is 
ticeable that the cheap, showy trimmed 
rments are not s0 much sought after as 
se of better fabrics and plainer trimmings. 
We represent in this issue a vest made by 
Julius Hirsch Knitting Co., of Philadelphia, 
with a fancy yoke. These are sold by the 
retailer for 25 cents and the representative 
this concern states that it has been a big 
ller. 
Considerable interest is being shown in 
the infringement suit now being brought by 


he Chalmers Knitting Co. against the Fred- 
ck Conde Co., on account of their making 
garment the “Porosknit” on 
patent granted to Martin 
Shaughnessy, superintendent of the Chalm- 
Fabrics of this kind have been made 
France and Germany for several years in 
large variety of patterns on the Terrot, a 
ular spring needle machine of French 
anufacture. It is an elastic fabric and in 
judgment of the writer, has a very prom- 
ising field, considerable criticism having been 
ide on the mesh goods which so far have 
been made quite inelastic. 
Some few manufacturers have already 
begun to turn their attention to lines for next 
and while samples have been made up, 


similar to 


ee. . 
which a was 


TS ( ‘0. 
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the prices have not as yet been put on them 
and it will be necessary for them tc 

One manu- 
“Wall street 
gamble” and it certainly does not look to the 
writer as if manufacturing knit underwear is 
in any sense a bed of roses. 


soon 
begin to “speculate” for 1906. 
facturer characterizes it as a 


HOSIERY. 

Duplicates on fall lines have been placed 
freely during the past month with some 
manufacturers, who are in shape to take addi- 
tional business. A number of buyers who 
were in the market have also added quite 
materially to their spring purchases at 
slightly advanced prices. The market is well 
conditioned and deliveries of fall goods are 
behind and a real scarcity exists in some 
grades of children’s and ladies’ cashmere 
2 OC ds. 

Indications point to a considerably in- 
creased demand for white cotton goods and 
lisle hose for ladies and children, and Chem- 
nitz manufacturers are sold up to the limit of 
their capacity on many white numbers. Rus- 
sets promise to be in good demand another 
season and there is also a limited call for 
pastel shades to match various colors of dress 
fabrics. The indications are that lace goods 
will be as good and better than ever and the 


lighter and sheerer the fabric, the more pop- 
ular the number on both boot 


and all-over 
The better grades of embroidered 
goods are in good demand, but 


patterns. 
the cheap 
numbers are not being taken as well. Soine 
interesting novelties are being shown in half 
hose, One an overplaid with dainty figures 
worked up in deep shades of blue, also a 
black lisle with silk heels and toes, are among 
the better sellers. 

Light gauze tan lisle with silk embroidery 
in navy blue with white figure fronts are also 
taken Black lisle are 
shown with garter top and these have the 
advantage of holding the sock up well and 
appeal to many, especially those who wear 
half length underwear. 


well. gauze being 


———————_—_e—_—_——— 


Pure vicuna wool comes from South Amer- 
ica, and is very rarely found in commerce. 
It is soft and delicate, of a reddish-brown col- 
or. and resembles alpaca wool. 
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DESIGNS FOR FANCY KNITTING. 


BY F. W. HERRINGTON 

These designs for fancy knitting are those 
known among knitters as tuck presser work 
The de- 
signs are sketched on same kind of design 
124 


on spring needle circular machines. 


paper as is used for weave drafts. 
shows the knitted design. 


Fig. 


FIG. 124. 

The space on the design paper between 
two horizontal and two vertical lines which 
represents a square, represents a single plain 
loop, Fig. 126 C, while a cross (xX) on a 
of the design paper represents the 
tuck stitches, Fig. 126 B, where the thread 
crosses in a straight line at the back of one, 
two or more loops, Figs. 126, 1, 3, 5, 7,9 and 
11. Fig. 124 is an illustration of the knitted 
fabric. 


square 


These patterns are usually made with two 
contrasting colors, as black and white, black 
and red etc., but in this design a third or 
fourth color may be used on some of the 
feeds, as this design is made with 10 feeds on 
the machine, 5 plain and 5 tuck presser feeds. 
It can also be made with a single color; the 
tuck stitches will still show the design al- 
though not so prominent. 


Having sketched the design on the paper 
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as shown at Fig. 125, we ascertain 
where the pattern repeats. Starting at 
Fig. 125, the first square or loop of the « 
sign, we find that the pattern repeats at tl 
13th square to the right also on the 51! 
squares counting from the top, at the 
square from the left, also marked A. T! 
pattern therefore consists of 12 loops 
width by 5 courses in depth. The 
therefore, consists of (125) 60 loops. 
Every alternate feed or course of loops 
made with plain stitches, which enables th: 
tuck stitches to be cast off. In sketching th: 
design Fig. 125, only the courses for the tuc] 
pressers are shown. 


desig 


The whole pattern whe: 


first, 


knitted will therefore be 12 loops wide and 


10 courses deep, as shown at Fig. 126. Hav 
ing ascertained the number of loops requir 
to produce the design, which in this cass 

60, a tuck presser is made with 60 teeth 

cuts for each of the 5 courses or loops 

depth, taking the section of the pattern [i 
and starting at A, the first presser, Fig 
128, is cut from D to E to correspond wit! 
the design, which is then repeated around th: 
presser. The small indentations or cuts, | 


ee 
[27 


Fig. 128, represent the plain stitches of the 


design, and the deep cuts, B, represent th 
tuck stitches. 

Where the deep cuts, B. B., come in con 
tact with the needles, the stitch or loop 


xx & 
«eK 
xx 


* 
xx 
x 


xx. See 
x¥x 


xx ~~ 
x eee xx Ww xk K K O&K 
x * 


ye & 


not pressed off, but remains on the need! 
until the succeeding plain presser feed 
reached when it is pressed off. The tu 
stitch then becomes a straight thread acr: 
the previous course of loop or loops. 
When the small indentations, C. of 
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ick presser, Fig. 128, come in contact with 
ie beards of the spring needles, 
iem, thus pressing off the loop and making 
. plain stitch the same as those made by the 


it closes 


plain presser on the alternate feeds. 

Where the tuck stitches are formed by not 
pressing off the previous plain loop, but are 
held until the succeeding plain 
reached, there results an elongation of those 


ae. < i: 
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On the fourth course, 7, Fig. 125, the first 
two are plain; tuck; plain; 
tuck; plain; 


one, 
plain; 
next three, tuck. 

The fifth course, g, 
as the third course, 5. 

Now the design shows that after 5 courses 
are completed by the 5 tuck pressers, Fig. 
128, 129, 131, and 132, the pattern re- 


one, 
two, 


cone, 


one, one, the 


Fig. 125, is the same 


1 30, 
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wops that are tucked, as shown at Fig. 126, 
where the thread crosses the previous loops 
a straight The previous loops are 


rawn down to the 


line. 
succeeding course of 
plain loops. 

This tuck thread in crossing the 
ops at the back of the fabric makes a loose 
thread. It is therefore desirable when de- 
signing a pattern not to have more than 2 or 
4 tuck stitches come together, as the length 
of the loose thread is otherwise increased at 
back. 
Taking the design, Fig. 125, and starting 
it square, A, we find that the first loop, C, is 
plain; the next two, B B, are tuck; then three 
C, plain; two, B B, tuck; two C C, plain; 

e, B, tuck; and the last one, C, is plain; 
making 12 in all. The pattern is then re- 
peated on this line. 

On the second course, 

0 loops are tuck; two, 
two, plain; two, tuck; 
lain, 

On the third course, 5, Fig. 
tuck; one, 


other 


the 


eee 


3, Fig. 125, the first 
plain; tuck; 


one, 


125, the first 


hree are plain; one, plain; 


ck; three, plain; 


and the next three, 


one 
and the next three, tuck. 


\ 
YOUO 
peats at the 7th square or loop from the left 


of the design, lig. 125. 


This shows that the number of needles in 


B B B 
D> . C 


the cylinder must be divisible by 60, which is 
the number of cuts in the tuck pressers, with 
remainder of 6 needles. 

On the second and each succeeding revolu- 
tion of the machine, the tuck pressers will 
be thrown to the left or right 6 needles, start- 


ing again with the design on the 7th needle, 
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corresponding to the 7th square of the de- 
sign. 

If this is not done, the squares represent- 
ed by the 3 courses, 5, 7 and 9, Fig. 127, and 


FIG, 


Fig. 125, would come directly under each 
other at each revolution of the machine in- 


stead of at the side. For example, if the 


number of needles in the cylinder is divisible 


{ 
v 


FIG. 131. 


by 60 without a remainder, a different pat- 
tern would be the result. 
Fig. 127 is a section of the design Fig. 125; 
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the letters and figures correspond with 
each other. Courses, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, Fig 
127, represent the courses of the alternate 
plain loops. 


FIG. 129. 


Fig. 126 is an enlarged sketch of the loops 
and is drawn to correspond with the section 
of the design, Fig. 127, the letters and figures 
all correspond with each other. 

Figs. 128, 129, 130, 131 and 132, are top 
views of the 5 tuck pressers, showing how 
each is cut to correspond with the design 
The cuts from D to E on each represent the 
squares of the design, Fig. 127, from D to E, 
the numbers in the centre correspond 
the numbers at left of design Fig. 127. The 
cuts on each of these tuck pressers are re- 
peated from D to E. In setting these tuck 
pressers on the machine they must follow 
each other in succession on the feeds as here 
marked from 1 to g. Starting from any one 
needle on the machine, each tuck presser in 
rotation at the starting point of the design 


> 
4 
| 


CCC 3 ~. 


FIG. 132. 


at D must be set on the same needle, i 
der to work in unison to produce the dé 
as shown. 
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AN IMPROVED STOCKING. 


The stocking shown in the accompanying 
illustration is made with a rib top and an 
extra reinforced rib below the top. Between 
the ribbed sections is a space of ordinary knit- 
ting, the whole forming a solid top to which 


the hose supporter is attached. Fig. I is a 
side elevation, Fig. 2 a vertical section of the 
new construction along the line, 2 2, Fig. I. 
The stocking is provided at its upper end 
with a top made in reinforced rib-stitch, b, 
and at a short distance below the same with 
a second auxiliary band or stripe that is also 
made of reinforced rib-stitch, c, being sep- 
arated from the top band by an intermediate 
portion of ordinary stitch, d. The top as 
well as the auxiliary stripe of rib-stitch are 
used for attaching the grips to the hose sup- 
porter, so as to keep the stocking in place. 
The second auxiliary reinforced stripe is 
for the purpose of permitting the attachment 
f the grip at a greater distance from the up- 
per end of the stocking in case the same is 
too long or in case the hose supporter has 
lengthened by wear, and gives a better fit 
when attached to a point below the top of 
the stocking. By means of the reinforced 
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lower stripe or rib, c, the support of the 
stocking by the grip of the hose supporter is 
facilitated and the application of the grip to 
the band of the stocking below the reinforced 
top rib, by which the stockings are easily 
torn, is entirely obviated, as the supporter is 
attached to the auxiliary rib-band. 

The rib-top may be turned inside the 
stocking or outside, as preferred. The re- 
duced portion serves as an elastic or expan- 
sible joint, whereby a bunglesome fold is 
avoided and a smooth, neat appearance is 
provided for, besides permitting the bifur- 
cated portions of the suspender to straddle 
the edge of the stocking when folded down to 
clasp the reinforced rib-band, thus providing 
for an adjusted suspender or a long or short 
stocking, as the case may be. 

The reinforced rib-top and the reinforced 
auxiliary stripe or rib serve to attach the 
clasp or buckle of the garter and prevent the 
tearing of the stocking at its upper end, 
which is objectionable with the boys’ and 
This 
construction has been recently patented in 
this country. 


———$___ ¢________ 


NON-SHRINKABLE KNIT GOODS. 


misses’ stockings at present in use. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We have noted an inquiry in your ,August 


issue with reference to 


unshrinkable knit 
goods, which states that “a large percentage 
of worsted knit goods sold in Canada are im- 
ported from England and Germany, and all 
are labeled “Guaranteed Non-shrinkable, All 
Wool.’” The article goes still further and 
says “that retailers absolutely guarantee this, 
and if the garment shrinks in washing the 
manufacturer protects them and will replace 
_ 

We are naturally much interested in the 
matter, as we are offering the “Nevershrink’’ 
process for sale in certain sections of the 
This process, invented by C. Scott 
Althouse of Reading, Pa., is for the very pur- 
pose mentioned in the inquiry referred to. 

The “Nevershrink” process is very simple 
and easily operated. It will render wool and 
woolen goods absolutely non-shrinkable, and 
will in no way injure the fabric or render the 
garments unmerchantable. 


werld. 
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We have sold this process in Canada and it 
is just possible the inquiry in your August is- 
sue has to do with goods placed on the mar- 
ket by some manufacturers who have adopted 
the ‘“Nevershrink”’ process. 

Now, regarding the reference to English 
and German firms who guarantee “non- 
shrinkable goods,” we want to say that we 
have imported, at considerable expense, sam- 
ples of everything sold as non-shrinkable that 
we could buy. These were all tested at our 
laboratory, under the personal direction of 
Mr. Althouse, and with the most varying re- 
sults. In many cases instructions were given 
for washing the garments. Some garments 
had never been put through a process of any 
kind; some had been treated with very strong 
chemicals and the fabric was in such a state 
that, with little washing, the garments were 
badly damaged. 


Naturally few garments are ever returned, 
from the 


fact that the public know that 
shrinking is a natural property of wool; yet 
they are gradually demanding non-shrinkable 
goods, owing to advertising. Thus it is fast 
being realized by some of the leading manu- 
facturers that they must get a process which 
will render their product absolutely 
shrinkable and not injure the fabric. We 
have installed the ‘‘Nevershrink” 
process in two foreign plants that have been 
placing non-shrinkable goods on the market 
for some time. They had all kinds of trouble 
and decided not to 


non- 


recently 


about guarantee their 
product, when they examined some of our 
samples and adopted the process. Ina recent 
letter they stated it was the best investment 
they ever made. 

We would be glad to write anyone in detail, 
giving information, if they will advise us at 
our Philadelphia office, 1501 Real Estate 
Trust building, or at our laboratory, Reading, 
Penn. 

C. Scorr ALTHOUSE. 

Per Charles H. Heyer, Manager. 

csniesmmamianininalljeiniaedsteanaiti 

Hemp is practically the only one of the long 
vegetable fibres used for rope making. The 
soft hemps are best for the standing rigging 
of ships, or wherever a heavy purchase is re- 
quired, while Manila is preferred for light 
running rigging. 
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A DIFFICULTY IN KNITTING. 


Will you suggest some way of overcoming a 
difficulty I have encountered with a circular latch 
needle machine of 13-inch diameter and 36 gauge? 
The dial does not set squarely above the cylinder 
and when in operation it wabbles slightly, causing 
the fabric to be stiffer on one side than on the 
other. I have tried several kinds of brackets and 
braces without success. Is there any remedy other 
than new parts? Black Thorn (581). 

It is almost impossible to say what is the 
trouble without seeing the machine, as it 
might be due to several causes. The most 
probable one is that the center stud is slightly 
bent, or the hole in the dial a little out of 
true. This defect is rather difficult to over- 
come, for if the dial is re-bored, a larger stud 
will be required, and no machinist other than 
a practical knitting machine builder would be 
likely to do a successful job of that kind. 
There is another remedy, however, but it re 
quires considerable skill. Ina case like that 
mentioned the stitch gets tighter by degrees 
to a certain point and then slackens again 
As the stitch is drawn by the cylinder needles 
downward over the dial needles, it is plain 
that if the needles are plyered upwards the 
stitch will be lengthened and the cloth mad 
looser. The dial needles should be bent up 
wards at a gradually increasing rate from thx 
point where the cloth begins to tighten to 
the center of the tight place; from the center 
they are bent upwards in gradually dimin- 
ishing degrees until the point is reached 
where the cloth is all right. If this is care- 
fully done, good cloth can be made on a ma- 
chine that is badly out of true. 

Tight places in the cloth may also be caused 
by badly worn needles, or needles made of 
finer wire. Another fault with dials is soft 
places in the iron or steel resulting in some 
of the needle slots wearing away quicker than 
others. This will make a tight line and the 
only remedy is to plyer the needle up till the 
line disappears. A _ skilful knitter can do 
wonders with a pair of pliers on a machine 
that is worn or out of true, but when the dial 
begins to give trouble I advise getting a new 
one. Wabash. 

Black Thorn will probably find that his 
trouble is due to the imperfect setting up o! 
his machine, or to its being sprung out in 
some way after setting. The trouble can bh: 
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located by stripping the dial post and remov- 
ing the cylinder. After fastening the post in 
position, place a straight edge across the head 
and go carefully around the post with a 
square, using the straight edge to rest the 
square on. In this way any imperfections in 
the post can be corrected, as it must set at 
right angles to the straight edge. 
Foreman. 

From the wording of the inquiry ! infer 
that the machine belongs to that class of 
ribbers in which the needle cylinder and dial 
are stationary while the dial cams and ver- 
tical needle cams revolve in their respective 
holders. There has been some contention 
about the best way of keeping the dial true 
in this class of ribbing machinery, in fact, 


A HILSCHER FULL 


some are being built embodying an adjust- 
able stem, that is to say, the vertical arbor 
which supports or holds the dial and cam tap 
is fitted loosely within the spider, and may be 
adjusted by means of set screws. I do not 
believe this is necessary if the machine is well 
built, and it is also my opinion that it. would 
be best for Black Thorn to fix his machine 
instead of getting new parts, because the trou 
ble may be with the supports that hold the 
spider. To do this, first see that the holes in 
the spider are a perfect fit around their studs; 
if not, they should be bushed. Next see that 
the vertical shaft is perfectly straight and 
that the dial does not wabb'e The dial, too, 
must be tested by putting it on a niandrel and 
revolving it between the centers of a lathe. 
If out of true it should be trued. 

Next, and perhaps most important, is to 
take the cam ring with its studs and fasten it 
to the face plate of a lathe in such a manner 
that it will revolve absolutely true. Then the 
spider should be firmly fastened in its place 
and its center hole should, if it runs out of 
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true, be turned out with an inside turning tool, 
after which a perfectly accurate bushing hav 
ing a hole which is a nice fit for the dial stem 
should be driven tightly into the spider. If 
this work is properly done it will be imposs1- 
ble for the dial to wabble. 


Potsdam. 


—-—__—_——_@ 


THE HILSCHER FULL FASHIONED HOS- 
IERY MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
latest full fashioned machine built by G. 
Hilscher, Chemnitz, Germany, and for which 
Edward W. Koch, 319 Bourse building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is the sole American agent. 
The Hilscher machine shop is 


one of the 


BAVAs yd 


FASHIONED MACHINE, 


leading establishments in Germany for the 
manufacture of knitting machinery. It was 
established in 1851, and has been kept up-to- 
date in every respect. It began operations 
with the construction of the Cotton knitting 
frame, ard in 1899 
sandth 


finished its five 
The Hilscher frame has 
been continuously improved so as to accoth- 


thou- 
machine. 


modate a larger number of heads and pro- 
duce a greater variety of goods. The firm is 
now building knitting frames for the manu- 
facture of ladies’ and children’s 
men's and children’s half hose and underwear 
in either plain or fancy effects 


hose, and 


In addition to the Cotton: frame, the Hii- 
scher works have perfected a frame of their 
the Cotton-Hilscher 
high speed knitting frame for mauufacturing 


own design known as 
plain hosierv. This machine knits 60 to 65 
rows per minute, which is claimed to be 20 to 
25 per 


cent. above the pr-duction of other 


machines. The company also build an au- 
frame by full fashioned 


stocking or half hose is knit coyrplete to the 


tomatic which a 
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toe without any extra setting. After the fab- 
ric comes from the machine it is necessary 
only to seam the webbing and link it at the 
toe. The Hilscher machine knits the heel 
known as the Deckel-Keil heel, which is 
claimed to offer important advantages over 
the ordinary construction. Hilscher frames 
are also built for manufacturing ribbed tops. 
Mr. Koch, the American agent, will be 
glad to receive inquiries regarding this ma- 
chine and to show a number of Hilscher 
frames in operation in Philadelphia. 
sitll 


ELASTICITY IN KNIT GOODS. 


A knitting machine for producing a more 
elastic knit fabric has recently been patented 


Fig. 


in this country. The inventor states that the 
improvements comprise the addition to the 
ordinary knitting-cams of an auxiliary cam- 
incline arranged to tighten the loops upon 
the last two opposed sets of needles which 
successively engage the thread. The needles 
in the cylinder set first engage the thread, 
which is then engaged by the needles of the 
dial set, and the auxiliary cam-incline is lo- 
cated in the cylinder and tightens the loops 
upon the dial-needles before they are cast off. 
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The individual needles of the dial set are 
projected and retracted once for each loop 
engaged, and the individual needles of the 
cylinder set are projected and retracted twice 
for each loop engaged, whereby the tension 
of the loops upon the respectively opposite 
sides of the fabric is equalized. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of a portion of a two-feed 
knitting-machine embodying the improve- 
ments. Fig. 2 is a view including a plane de- 
velopment of the cam-cylinder and the peri- 
meter of the dial, showing the relative pro- 
jection and retraction of the individual 
needles of the opposed sets. Fig. 3 is a sec- 
tional view showing the adjustable connec- 
tion of the auxiliary cam in the cam-cylinder. 
Fig. 4 is a plane development of a cam- 


cylinder, showing a modified form of the in- 
vention. Fig. 5 shows three successive steps 
in the shaping of the loops upon the edge of 
the fabric. 

The yoke projecting from the frame sup- 
ports a stationary cam-disk and the rotary 
needle-dial, in which latter are mounted the 
series of dial-needles. The cam-disk sup- 
ports the thread feeds or guides, which may 
be of any desired number, each comprising a 
vertical member provided with an aperture, 
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through which the thread is delivered to both 
sets of needles. The guides are stationary 
with respect to the needle-cams, and the loca- 
tion of the apertures with respect to the 
needles in the cylinder set is shown in Fig. 2. 

The knitting-cams which actuate the two 
sets of needles may be of any desired con- 
struction. : 

The cylinder-needles are progressed with 
respect to the cam-cylinder in the direction 
indicated by the arrow shown in Fig. 2 and 
carry with them the dial-needles. Fig. 2 is 
intended to show the relative circumferential 


rig 3. 


positions of the regions of projection and re- 
traction of the respective sets of needles and 
also the relation of the individual needles to 
the top edge of the needle-cylinder and the 
outer edge of the dial, which edges serve to 
cast off the loops from the respective sets of 
needles. The vertical overlapping of the two 
sets of needles is not significant. It is to be 
noted, although both sets of needles receive 
the thread from a common guide-aperture, 
the cylinder-needles are retracted to form 
loops, 18, before the dial-needles are retracted 
to form loops, 19. Likewise the needles cast 
off their old loops at the top of the cylinder 
before the needles cast off their old loops at 
the edge of the dial. 
icatndniaineliiieniainaeitine 

The finest jute is grown on the high ground 
in the north and east districts of Bengal. The 
middle qualities come from the river banks, 
leltas, etc., known as “Salilands.”’ 
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New Agency for the Bach Knitting Machines. 


Just as this issue was going to press we re- 
ceived advices that Wilh. Bach of Germany, 
had appointed Max Guenther his sole represen- 
tative for the United States and Canada for the 
sale of the well-known line of Bach knitting 
machinery, both hand and power. These ma- 
chines produce a full line of sweaters, blouses, 
gloves, mittens, jerseys, and a general line of 
knit goods, plain and fancy. The headquarters 
of the American agency will be at 531 Twelfth 


Ave., Newark, N. J. 


After October first there 


Fig. 4. 


will be placed on exhibition a line of machines 
in practical operation, and an invitation is sent 
to knit goods manufacturers to call and inspect 
them. In our next issue we expect to illustrate 
this line of knitting machinery and to have some 
time to time on the 


machines and their products. 


interesting articles from 
We refer to the 
two-page advertisement of the Bach machinery 
which appears in this issue on pages 222 and 22 
seateatnsieaniteasilgpbaignitnaiiesnieies 

Amozeen is a heavy silk, almost invariably 
black and largely used in making clergyman’s 
gowns. 

The number of cotton spindles in operation 
in 1904 is estimated at 47,500,000 in Great 
Britain; 34,600,000 on the Continent; 24,- 
850,000 in the United States, and 5,043,000 
in India, a total of 111,993,000, and an in- 
crease of 2,686,000 over the number in opera- 
tion in 1903. 















































































Sizes of Union Suits. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What are the standard sizes of men’s, women's 
and chiidren’s union suits? Payson (580.) 
We learn that several leading lines of men’s and 


children’s union suits are made in the following 


scales: 
MEN’S. 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
Totallength, center of 
shouldertoankle, 55 56 57 58 61 64 
OO Rr errr 26 26 26 27 28 29 
ee ae 29 30 30 31 «33 ~~ 35 
ee 21 22 22 22 23 23 
CHILDREN’S. 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Length.... 30 32 34 36 40 44 is 
LO ccccess 15 16 16 18 20 23 26 
Bees os-s.s HM 17 18 20 21 22 24 
Sleeve..... 13 13 14 14 15 16 18 
[hese measurements are for tuck stitch cloth. 


If fine stitch cloth is used the garments should be 
A table of sizes 


ut one to three inches longer 
women’s union suits was given in the Textile 
World Record for April, 1905. Fillmore. 
a 


Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNITTING 


Burson, 


MACHINE. 706,699. William W. 
Chicago, Ill 


MACHINE 


KNITTING Fashioning Device. 
797,406 Bernard T. Steber, Utica, N. Y. 
STOCKING 795,633 Max W. Mayer, New 

York, N. Y 
-iepiiceapanies eaten 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills 

California, Napa. A plant for making hosiery 
ind knit goods will be started here shortly bt 
Charles H. Carter, general manager of the Port 
land Woolen Mills 

California, Napa Articles of incorporation 


have been filed for the Napa Valley Mig. Co. to 
operate a hosiery and knit goods mill. The capi- 
tal stock is $25,000. It is the only mi!!l of the kind 
on the Pacific coast and will supply a large trade 


*Connecticut, Putnam. The machinery of the 
Putnam Knitting Mill, sold at auction recently, was 
purchased by D. Feingold, of H. & D. Feingold, of 
Boston. The Royal Knitting Mill Co. has been 
organized to operate the plant, and work will be 
resumed at once. H. Feingold is president of the 
company, D. Feingold vice-president and William 
S. Johnson treasurer. 


Iowa, Elk Horn. 
by the Olsen & 
goods for men, women 
worsted sweaters and 
equipped with three 
and operated 


Operations have been started 
Knitting Co., making knit 
and children (wool and 
cardigans). The plant is 
knitting and three sewing 
with gasoline. Goods 


Sons 


machines 


are sold direct. 
porate next spring. 


*Kentucky, 
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It is stated that they will in 


Dixie Mills ( 


which has been incorporated with capital stock 
$100,000, to sudceed to the Alden Knitting Mi 
They are installing a new 125 h. p. engi 
and building a new brick addition, two stories, 
by 60 feet, and will instal sufficient machinery 


Co. 


increase production from 700 to 
manufacture 


day. 


W 


ill 


dren’s seamless hosiery. 


men’ 


*New York, Poughkeepsie. 
manufacturers of top shirts and linen mesh une 
wear, for men, women and children, operate 
The linen mesh is purchase 


sewing machines. 


from outside parties. 


1,000 doz. 


s, ladies’ 


p 
and ch 


Lawrence & Cave1 


W. A. Lawrence is buyer for the company. 
New York, Cohoes. 


tober I. 


Ontario, Dundas. 


The new knitting mill 
Laughlin Bros. will begin operations about © 
The mill will manufacture women’s 11 
derwear and have a capacity of too dozens per da 


A new knitting mill is to 


established here by Messrs. 
for manufacturing ladies’ and children’s underw: 


They will sell product direct 


Pennsylvania, Adamstown. 


prietor of the Adamstown Hosiery Mill, 
once on the erection of 


at 


by 30 feet. 


Pennsylvania, Topton. 


Bickf rd 


The goods are sold direct 


& Mack 


Pier,e C. Mohn, pr 


wil] beg 
a new hosiery mill 


It is reported that Oliver 


C. Rohrbach is to erect a two-story brick building 


26 by 5c feet, for a knit underwear factory. 
will be begun as soon as possible an? 


the mi 


Work 


expected to have an output of about 100 dozen p 


day. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1ery Co. is the name of a new concern just st 


The National 


Hos 


ing out in the manufacture of ladies’ lisle, merce 


ized and lace hosiery, in the mill formerly occupied 


by Thos. E. Brown & Son at Sepviva and Hazzar 


Sts. 


The building, which is four stories 
machine! 


being equipped throughout 
and it is the expectation of the company to ha 
part of their equipment running by the middl 


August. 


A. 


tave 


The members of the 
Rumpf, Jr., and Ernest 


high 


with new 


company are ‘ 


J. Aucott. 


mus 


Mi 


Aucott, who will have charge of the manufacturi 
end of the business, is well known to the trad 
being 
Liberty Bell Knitting Co. of Frankford, from w! 
he severed his connection to accept a partners 


with Mr. Rumpf in this new enterprise. 


connected 


with 


the 


recently 


incorporat 


It is al 


their intention in the near future to put in mac! 


ery 


for the 


and children’s hose. 
are 2/36 and 2/40 combed Egyptian and lisle. 
goods will be sold direct. 


The Franklinville Dye W: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrence, Luzerne and Fifth Sts., has recent 


at 


manufacture of full 
yarns 


The 


fashioned hos 
now being 


started up a knitting department for the manu 


ture 


of 


ladies’ 


hosiery, half hose and rib go 


with 100 machines, sixty of which have been d: 
ered and are now in operation, and the other 
come within a short time; three sewing mach 


and twelve loopers, using 14’s and 15's 


cotton 


40's splicing yarns, the goods being sold thr: 
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w York. Mr. J. W. Koeberle, who has charge 
the plant, is a well kngwn knitter, having had 
irge of successful plants of this kind in differ- 
parts of the country. 


lennessee, Rockwood. Work will start 
bout September 1 on the erection of a new build- 
for the Rockwood Mills, recently incorporated 
a capital stock of $40,000, to manufacture 
ldren’s fine gauge ribbed hosiery. The plant 
be equipped with 100 knitting machines and 
erated by steam. A dye house will also be at- 
hed. Goods will be sold direct. W. H. Goff is 
erintendent of the mill and Garnett Andrews 
er for the concern. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Georgia, Columbus. Contract has been award- 
| for erection of the new mill for the Georgia 
Manufacturing Co. When completed, the old mill 

| be equipped as a dye house, machinery for 

ch has not yet been purchased. The company 
also placed an order for additional spindles, 
reasing number to 4,000, to make yarns used 
the mull. 


Georgia, Macon. The Southland Knitting Mills 
have recently installed 30 new machines in the 
plant. This company is operating plant formerly 
run by the Schofield Manufacturing Company. 

Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Wayne Knitting 
Mills are to install a large engine and two 35 h. p. 
boilers in the plant shortly. Some additions will 


also be made to the building. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Lawrence 
Manufacturing Company is to build a three story 
brick addition to one of the mills. It will be utilized 

r carding and spinning purposes. It is expected 
that work will start shortly on the new building 
so that it may be completed this fall. 


n, 140 by go feet. 1 story, for which contract 
s been awarded by the McCallum Hosiery Co., 
ll be used for storeroom and shipping purposes 
the present. Next year it is proposed to instal 
ichinery in same. 


\ 


New York, Amsterdam. Messrs. L. L. Dean & 
proprietors of the Park Knitting Mills, in 
they operate five sets, twelve cylinders, on 
n’s underwear, which they bleach and _ finish, 
lling direct, have shut down their factory in or- 
that they may make repairs to their machinery. 
expected that they will be in operation again 
ibout two weeks. 


New York, Johnstown. The Diana Knitting Co. 

start the erection of a dye plant. The build- 

ng will be 28 by 50 feet, brick, one story, and 

1 be equipped with all modern machinery. It 

expected that the new addition will be ready to 
tart up about the first of September. 


Ohio, Mentor. It is reported that the Mentor 
tting Mills are to double the size of their 
int 


Ontario, Bullock’s Corners. The 
manufacturers of blankets, 
siery plant 


A. & J. Clark 


have installed a 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Arrangements are 
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being made by Madeira & Wanner to increase the 


capacity of the plant. This mill is operated on half 
hose. 


Pennsylvania, Mohn’s Store. An addition is 
being built to the Leininger Bros.’ hosiery mill. 
Chey will install new automatic machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The DeKalb 
ting Mills, Greene and Lafayette Sts., operating 40 
knitters on children’s hose and men’s lisle half 
hose, selling direct, report that business with them 
is good. The plant will be shut down within a few 
days for about two weeks when the machinery re 
cently purchased by them from Samuel B. 
Rhoades, who operated a knitting plant at Glen 


Knit- 


‘ Riddle, Pa., will be installed, thereby enabling them 


to double their capacity. Mr. Robert E 


the manager and buyer 


Pennsylvania, York. The Crystal 
Mills have purchased the old factory property on 
North George Street and will remove their plant 
to that location as soon as necessary improvements 
have been made. The plant will be 
creased. 


Boyle is 


Hosiery 


greatly in 


Pennsylvania, Allen. At meeting held recently 
by the directors of the Allen Knitting Company, it 
was voted to erect a new plant to be known as the 
Allen Knitting Mill. Work will start at once on 
construction, and it is hoped to have plant com- 
pleted by November. Will have capacity of 350 
dozens hosiery a day. 


*Pennsylvania, Newport. 
completed on the new addition to the Newport 
Knitting Mill. The capacity of the plant has been 
increased 100 dozen per day 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The Standard Knitting 
Mills will start work Sept. Ist on erection of the 
new story, 40 by 180 feet, to the mill. They will 
add § new knitting machines (ordered). -This plant 
manufactures men’s combed Egyptian and carded 
Peeler ribbed underwear, and will have knitting 
machines and 70 sewing machines when addition is 
complete. 


Work has been about 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. J. W. Lan- 
denberger & Co., now located at 1711-15 Randolph 
St., where they are manufacturing women’s ribbed 
underwear and misses’ and infants’ hosiery on 50 
rib frames, 60 knitters and 15 sewing machines, will, 
curing the month of August, remove their plant to 
enlarged quarters at the S. E. cor. Randolph and 
Columbia Aves., where they will occupy the third 
and fourth They are very busy and state 
that it is their intention to add a number of new 
machines to those already in operation. The goods 
are sold through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Rosenau & Loeb, 
proprietors of the Liberty Hosiery Mills, Mascher 
street, above Oxford, are considering the matter 
of starting a branch mill in some of the towns in 
the vicinity of this city. Mr. Keen, the superin- 
tendent and manager of the concern, has been in 
communication with Mr. Max Schamberg. one of 
the officers of the West Chester Street Railway 
Co.. who states that he has made arranzements 
with them for the starting of a plant, containing 
about forty knitters. in the town of Coatesville, 
through which this railway runs its cars. The Lib 


floors 
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erty Mill operates 325 knitters on women’s, misses’ 
and infants’ fine gauge seamless hosiery, which they 
dye, finish and sell direct. The Coatesville plant 


will be run on the same line of goods. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. An addition, 30 by 90 
feet, is being built to the Consolidated Knitting & 
Spinning Co.’s plant. It will be equipped with the 
latest improved machinery, as the firm will start 
shortly spinning yarn. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
ufacturing Co., formerly at 1226 Orkney Strcet, 
have removed their establishment to the old 
Spencer Mill on Armat Street, Germantown. The 
building, which is of stone three stories high, has 
been repaired and remodeled for the Chemnitz 
Co., who now have their machinery set up and in 
operation. This concern, which is manufacturing 
men’s, women’s and misses’ seamless fashioned 
ribbed and flat hosiery, since they started up sev- 
eral years have removed their plant three 
times into larger quarters and on each occasion 
have been compelled to double their capacity. 
They are now very busy. F. Ulrich is superin- 
tendent and buyer. 


The Chemnitz Man- 


igo 


Vermont, Bennington. The Cooper Mfz. Co 
have increased their plant by the purchase of the 
Coy Babcock Mills for $26,000. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, Shelburne Falls. The Orange 
Knitting Mill at this place has resumed operations 
after three weeks’ idleness. 


New York, Cohoes. The mills of the Kavanaugh 
Knitting Co. resumed work this morning after a 
two weeks’ shut down. 


Facts and Gossip. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Amsterdam Knit- 
ting Co. will soon remove their offices to the Pull- 
ing Homestead building on Market street. The 
factory which they have been running will be va- 
cated and the knit goods manufactured for the 
glove and mitten trade will be made for them by 
Robt. McKinnon & Co. The Chalmers Knitting 
Co. will occupy the building vacated by the Am- 
sterdam Knitting Co. 


New York, Buffalo. The Diana Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000, for the purpose of manufacturing under- 
wear. N.S. Hallett, F. E. Pond and A. R. Jenkins 
are interested. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. Messrs. Lawrence & 
Caven, formerly connected with the Belfast Mesh 
Underwear Co., have started a plant for manufac- 
turing shirts and linen underwear at 286 Main 
street. 


*New York, Schenectady. The Gordian Mesh 
Underwear Co. (Greenwich) is contemplating re- 
moving the plant to this place, and the Brandywine 
mill is being considered. 

New York, Utica. It is reported that the entire 
product of the Oneita Knitting Mills will be sold 
direct at the opening of the present fall season. 


*North Carolina, Malee. The Malee Knitting 
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Mills advise us that they have not yet decided ab 
rebuilding the plant 


Pennsylvania, Nollan. The United States Knit 
ting Mills have been bought by E. Nollan, w 
has been superintendent of the plant for the last 
ten years. He intends to add some new 
machines and continue the business of 
high grade jackets and sweaters. 


pow 
makin 


Pennsylvania, Reading. It is reported -that the 
Mount Penn Knitting Co. is to dispose of the plant 
and retire from business. 


Personals. 


J. H. Seaman is now in charge of the carding 
and spinning at the Truro Knitting Mill, Trur 
N. S. 


Jos. Ross, bookkeeper fof Boswell & Daviso: 
will sever his connection with the firm Aug. roth 
and will accept a position at the Green Isla: 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Edward Ryland, formerly superintendent of th 
Fort Valley (Ga.) Knitting Mill, has accepted 
position as boss knitter with the Maline Knitting 
Mills of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


William Hurd, superintendent of the Worsted 
Knitting Mills, Worcester, Mass., has resigned 
go to Taunton, Mass. 


Henry Spang, manager of the Totaz Hosier 
Mills of Tupelo, Miss., has arranged to remove the 
plant to Columbus, Miss. 


Samuel D. Cohan, manager of the Boston Knit 
ting Mills, Boston, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion and will engage in the manufacture of sweat- 
ers. He will be located at Cambridge, Mass. 

A. A. Smith & Son have been appointed as 
ing agents for the Royal Knitting Co., hosiery 
manufacturers, Mt. Vernon, IIls. 


E. J. Whitcher, of Brattleboro, Vt., has accept 
ed the position as superintendent of the knitting 
mill at Putnam, Conn., just purchased by H. & D. 
Feingold, of Boston, Mass. 

E. G. Talbot, overseer of dyeing at the Brit 
Hosiery Co., Taunton. R. I.. has resigned his | 
sition with that company. 


William Hurd, superintendent of the Worcester 
Knitting Mill, Millbury, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a position in a mill in Taunton. 


~~ — 


The cultivation of cotton as a commercial 
fibre began in Georgia about the 16th century. 
In 1621 cotton sold in the colony of Virginia 
for 16 cents per pound. 


The strength of ropes made from the b: 
Riga hemp is about 1700 pounds per square 
inch. The strength of ropes made from M 
nila hemp varies according to the quality 
the fibre from 1100 to 1700 pounds per squ 
inch. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and pros 
esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of 
patents. but of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 
We invice machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Portable Elevator. The Economy En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, IIl., is putting on the 
market a portable elevator which will handle 
cases and packages up to 1,000 pounds in 
weight in any part of the floor or building 
at a minimum amount of labor. It will pile 
them to the ceiling and do it speedily with 
no danger of breakage. Besides the regular 
type of machine which is in extended use, 
they make special sizes for particular pur- 


poses. 


Starch Box for Mules. F. Arrowsmith, Ast- 
ley, England. A starch box for starching 
and stiffening the first layers of yarn that 
form the cop bottoms on self-acting mules. 
Instead of being stationary the brushes con- 
sist of a number of disks filled with bristles 
which project from a slot in the boxes. 
These revolve and carry the starch to the 
spindles. It is said that this arrangement 
results in the saving of the brushes and the 
more even distribution of the starch. 


Bleaching Machine. H. Krantz, Aachen, 
Germany, recently brought out a bleaching 
machine for raw stock, slubbing yarn or 
cloth. It consists of a tank in which the 
material to be bleached is placed between 
two perforated plates. The bleaching liquor 
is forced through the stock by a centrifugal 
pump. 


Societe Anonyme Vervie- 


Faller Motion. 
toise, Verviers, Belgium. A friction device 
for easing the faller motion so as to prevent 
breaking of the yarn. 


Jacquard Comber. Hugo Lewohl, Ber- 
gamo, Italy. A double extension comber 
board which can be contracted or expanded 


to suit different fabrics. 


Mercerizing Machine. 
men, Germany. 
varn in skeins. 


Emil Kruse, Bar- 
A machine for mercerizing 


Cloth Carbonizing Machine. Wagner & 
Hamburger, Goerlitz, Germany. A new car- 
bonizing machine, which, although it does not 
embody any new principles is said to possess 
many points of superiority over all previous 
machines owing to improved construction. A 
description appears in another part of this 
issue. 


Attachment for Shoddy Cards. John Haigh 
& Son, Huddersfield, England, are placing on 
the market an attachment for removing hard 
threads from shoddy cards. 


Traverse Motion. T. 
Preston, 


Coulthard & 

improved roving 
traverse motion for cotton drawing and spin- 
ning frames. 


Co 


“> 


England. \n 


Automatic Loom. 
Bury. 


Robert Hall & Sons, 
A cotton loom adapted to plain, twill 
and satin weaves and for an attachment of a 
jacquard or dobby. 


Spinning Rolls. The Societe Alsacienne 
des Constructions Mecaniques, Mulhouse, 
Germany, has recently placed on the market 
an improved device for weighting spinning 
rolls. 


Warp Friction for Looms. J. & J. Bertrand, 
Barcelona, Spain. An improved 
device for warp beams in the loom. 


friction 


Printing Machine for Warp Yarn. Alfred 
Hofmann, Gothenburg, Sweden, is placing 
on the market an improved machine for the 
printing of warp yarns. It is said to be sim- 
ple in construction, and to have many points 
of advantage over the machines now in use. 


Yarn Tester. E. Felme, Markirch, Ger- 
many, has recently brought out an apparatus 
for testing the strength and lustre of yarn. 
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THE HUNTER INDIGO DYEING MACHINE. Insufficient reduction causes a loss of in- 
“T ~reoane digo, the necessity of a large number of dips 
fur the production of the proper depth of 


shade and unsatisfactory results in uneven 


The dyeing of indigo blue has heretofore 
been accompanied by great difficulties which 
added materially to the cost of the color and 


and unequal dyeings, whereas excessive re- 
frequently caused damage to the material. 


duction causes partial destruction of the in 


FIG. I. 

: 

as The process of indigo dyeing was greatly sim- digo. 
plified and the cost reduced by the use of the 

zinc vat, but still left much to be desired. The 

principal disadvantages of the fermentation 

and zinc vats are as follows: 


The strong alkalinity of the dye vat 
necessary for a proper solution of indigo 
white is a detriment to the use of the older 
vats, as it makes the wool extremely harsh 
and hard and causes uneven dyeings, and as 
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in both the fermentation and zinc-bisulphite M L B I, is intended to overcome these diffi- 
vats, a very large quantity of insoluble resi- culties of the older methods. 
dues is formed and as some of these affix By reducing the indigo in 


a separate 
themselves to the wool, uneven dyeings and 


operation and using only the pure and per- 
harsh wool result. In addition to this, larger 


fectly reduced indigo in working the vat, the 
vats must be employed to allow the settle- strong alkalinity incident in 


the older vats 


ment of the insoluble matters and consider- is unnecessary and as by the use of Indigo 
able more labor is required for the dyeing Vat M L B I, the dye vat is absolutely clear 
operation. and free from all insoluble matters of what- 

The process of indigo dyeing by H. A. Metz ever description, the production of uniform 
& Co., and which is known as Indigo Vat and even dyeings is accomplished in the 
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of 

The preparation of the dye vat with Indigo 
Vat M L B I follows exactly the lines em- 
ployed in the dyeing of aniline colors, the 


smallest possible quantity dye liquor. 


vat being made by adding a certain propor- 
of the 


1 . 7 ns - ] 
the color and 


tion Ol 
ients necessary for the proper preparation of 
the dye vat. The bath is absolutely clear, 
containing no sediment and the dyeings have 
the advantages described under the various 
headings. 

When a zinc-bisulphite vat is allowed to 
rest, the addition of a considerable quantity 
of zinc dust and bisulphite is necessary to 
again reduce the oxidized indigo. This in- 
creases the amount of sediment in the dye 
bath and the difficulties incident to this in- 
soluble matte. 

The dye vat made from Indigo Vat M L 
B I can be stopped as frequently as required, 
as it can be brought back to its original re- 
duced condition, by the addition of a small 
quantity of hydrosulphite and ammonia, and 
as this does not introduce any insoluble mat- 
ters, the vat is then in as good a condition as 
it was when first made. 

The cost of dyeing with Indigo Vat M L 
B I is less than that when dyeing with any of 
the other vats when all the expenses incident 
to the dyeing operation are taken into con- 
sideration. The cost of labor is very ma- 
terially reduced, as it is not necessary to stir 
and rake the vat, a vat made with Indigo 
Vat M L BI being immediately ready for 
use. A very material saving is made in the 
amount of ingredients used, for in both the 
fermentation vat and the zinc-bisulphite vat 
a considerable excess of reducing materials 
must be used, as the existing conditions are 
not the proper ones for a correct reduction 
of the indigo. In addition to this, a larger 
amount of reducing materials is necessary to 
keep the fermentation vat or the zinc-bisul- 
phite vat in proper condition for dyeing than 

is required to maintain an Indigo Vat M L 

B I. 

A very decided saving in time is accom- 
plished by using Indigo Vat M L B I as the 
vat is instantly ready for use and does not 
require several days for its formation. This 
saving of time in the formation of the vat is 

still further augmented by the increased 
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amount of material which can be dyed in a 
vat of given size. 

Large dye-vats are necessary in the dyeing 
of indigo with the fermentation vat or zinc- 
bisulphite vat on account of the large 
amount of insoluble matters which must be 
allowed to deposit at the bottom of the vat, 
in order that the wool may not become con 
taminated with them, and as these are not 
incident to dyeing with Indigo Vat ML BI, 
at least three times the quantity of wool can 
be dyed with the latter product in a vessel oi 
the same size. 

The success of this vat has been such as ti 
warrant the construction of a machine spe 
cially adapted to the new process. It is built 
by the James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., and two views are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The opera 
tion of the machine and the advantages of 
the process are stated by the builders as fol 
lows: 

The basket is filled with wool, submerge: 
in the vat and allowed to stand from 15 to 
20 minutes. The basket is then raised by 
means of the lift and the wool is passed 
through the squeeze rolls and delivered into 
a proper receptacle where it is allowed to 


oxidize. Wool dyed by this machine 
by this method is completely pene 

trated by the dye liquor. Even and 
uniform shades are produced free from 


crocking and smutting. The stock is left in 
perfect condition, retaining all its softness 
and pliability. The machine handles the 
stock easily, one man only being required to 
operate it. The cost of dyeing is reduced, 
due to the decrease in the size of the vat and 
saving of time and labor. The machine has 
a capacity of 100 pounds of wool at a charge. 

Fig. 1 shows the side view of the machine 
as it appears ready to begin dyeing. Fig. 2 
shows the basket raised for the stock to 
drain when the dyeing is finished, thus 
throwing the wool forward to the apron in 
front of the squeeze rolls. This enables the 


stock to be drained and squeezed with very 
little exposure to the oxidizing action of the 
air while it contains an excess of dye liquor 
Further information regarding this method 
of dyeing can be obtained from H. A. Metz 
& Co., 122 Hudson St., New York City, or 
from the builders. 
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THE DE HAVEN “‘ALL STEEL’’ SPINNING 
TRAVELER. 


development in ring traveler 
manufacture which is attracting much atten- 
tion is the product of the De Haven Manu- 
facturing Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y It is well 
known that for many vears the traveiers sold 
as “steel” 
hardened 


\ recent 


were really only iron wire, case- 
and tempered. This erroneous 
title or misnomer has been a detriment to the 
trade as it has been an obstacle to the adop- 
tion of a steel traveler. 

The usual practice in making travelers has 
been, briefly—to take a good grade of iron 
wire and by injecting carbon into it more or 
less accurately turn it into a poor grade of 
steel. To anyone conversant with the case- 
hardening process the disadvantages of this 
method are apparent. It is a practical im- 

such small pieces 
uniformly and if they are not thus uniform it 
is certainly 


possibility to carbonize 
impossible to harden and temper 
them alike. 

The new De Haven steel traveler is made 
from steel wire into which carbon has been 
worked through the regular steel process, 
thus ensuring a thoroughly uniform percent- 
The De Haven Co. has built from their 
own designs machines for handling the ma- 
terial automatically from the time it is shaped 
into travelers until it 
pered. The 


age. 


is hardened and tem- 
thus re- 
The travelers are uni- 


form in temper and hardness. 


chances of error are 
duced to a minimum. 
The difference 
between them and the old makes is shown in 
the grain in steel when it is broken and the 
fracture examined under a glass. The steel 
travelers will show a close, fine, silky grain 
of a dull gray color, whereas the case-hard- 
ened product will be coarse, porous and fuil 
of bright, shiny surfaces which catch the 
light. The grain in the De Haven traveler 
compares favorably with that of high-grade 
tool steel. The manufacturers of this trav- 
eler are confident it will run longer and wear 
more evenly than the case-hardened goods. 
It is also claimed for these travelers that they 
will polish the rings more quickly and leave 
a smoother surface on them than do the other 
stvles. The wire used is especially smooth 
ard drawn with extra care so that the edges 
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of the travelers are without checks or 
to catch and make defects in the yarn. 
~- 


spots 


AN AUTOMATIC CLUTCH. 


The requirements of a friction clutch to be 
connected and disconnected at the will of the 
operator may be summarizd as follows: 

The operator should have perfect control of 
a clutch, being able to accelerate a load from 
rest to full speed, uniformly, and also be able 
to disengage it with ease. 

When totally engaged a clutch should not 
slip, it should cause a positive union between 
its members, and be able to transmit the 
power with the same factor of safety as the 
members. 


There are cases where a clutch is required 


to slip when a given load is exceeded. This 
requirement should be applied when neces- 
sary. 

No adjustment or attention should be re- 
quired during its lifetime, outside of frequent 
oiling. 

It should be simple and compact in con- 
struction, neat in appearance, 
smooth, with no projecting parts. 

The life and durability of a clutch should be 
as great as possible, and have interchangeable 
wearing parts. 


round and 


A clutch should operate satisfactorily run- 
ning at any speed, and with any amount of oil. 
It was to meet these requirements that the 
Automatic Clutch Co., Akron, Ohio, designed 
the clutch shown in the accompanying illus- 
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tration. Fig. 1 shows the clutch run in con- 
nection with a gear. The working parts are 
shown at Fig. 2 in disengaged position. 

A is the operating sleeve which carries the 
pins, B and C, shown in section, which fit be- 
tween the faces of the cavity in the keyed 
member, D. 


Loosely placed between the pins, B and C, 
is a lever, E, which extends between the ends 
of the expansion ring, F, which is surrounded 
by the cup or loose member, G. 

If the keyed member, D, be rotating in the 
direction indicated by the arrow, the ring is 
freely revolved by the lever E, which is driven 


FIG 3 


is free of the lever; and 
pin, B, operates on the lever only when the 
member, D, is revolving in the opposite di- 
rection. 

When the clutch is engaged the sleeve A is 
moved to the left, and pin C gradually relieves 


at point, x, as pin, C, 
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the bearing point and the 
D drives the ring by the lever 
through the pin C. This causes the lever E 
to expand the ring F within the cup G, with 
such pressure that the friction caused exceeds 
the force on the lever, therefore the 
the load the tighter the grip. 


x on lever, 


member 


greater 


This clutch consists of only five parts, as 
shown at Fig. 3 


“ 


Its merits have been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by experience under a 
wide variety of conditions, and among the 
claims which the manufacturers feel warrant- 
ed in making for it are the following: That 
it is the most compact clutch ever placed on 
the market; that it is unsurpassed for sim 
plicity, having no toggles, links or bolts, and 
requiring no adjustment; that it will operate 
equally well at any speed, either under ordi- 
nary oiling conditions or when submerged in 
oil, as is necessary with automobiles; that it 
grips automatically to carry the load put upon 
it and cannot slip when engaged; that with it 
the speed is uniformly accelerated to full 
speed, when the clutch is locked by a positive 
attachment. It can be made to slip automat- 
ically at a given load if desired. 


—_——_—_¢—________. 


Vicuna yarn is a mixture of 90 per cent. 
and upwards of cotton with 3 to Io per cent. 
of wool. 


The largest water power plant in America 
next to Niagara is projected at the Suck on 
the Tennessee River near Chattanooga. The 
power plant is to have a minimum capacity of 
36,000 H.P., and this amount of electricity 
will be delivered in Chattanooga. 
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CROCKER-WHEELER DYNAMOS IN 
THE ORIENT. 


One of the chief requisities of any ma- 
chine is simplicity, and that this is possessed 
in an exceptional degree by the Crocker- 
Wheeler dynamo is proved by experience 
with these machines in the Orient, where one 
dynamo was instilled in 1901 and another last 
year. After going half way round the world 
they reached their destination in good order, 


A TIME AND LABOR SAVING DEVICE. 


The latest device for the handling of heavy 
bales, boxes, etc., is the “Economy”’ steel 
tiering machine shown in the illustration. 
This machine is built by the Economy En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, Ill. All manufactur- 
ers, jobbers or others who have heavy boxes 
or bales or articles of any description which 
are required to be piled in warehouses will 
find it a very useful device and a great saver 


PC ase lt 
Se 


THE CROCKER-WHEELER DYNAMO IN MANILA. 


were installed without difficulty, and have 
been operated successfully by natives, whose 
mechanical experience seldom comprehends 
anything more complicated than a wooden 
plow. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of 
these machines which was installed in the 
Bureau of Printing at Manila. The native at- 
tendant who stands by the dynamo is quoted 
as saying: ‘Me saber Crockerne-Whelem 
electricidad maquina,” which freely translated 
means, “There’s nothing I don’t know about 
Crocker-Wheeler machines.” These dyna- 
mos are built by the Crocker-Wheeler Co., 
\mpere, N. J. 


a 


The cotton crop of China is estimated at 
about one and one-half million bales, and it 


is all manufactured in the Chinese Empire 
and in Japan. 


of time and labor, as well as preventing the 
breaking of the packages and boxes. 

The machine is made of steel throughout 
and is so constructed as to give a maximum 
strength for a minimum weight. It handles 
boxes or bales up to 1,000 pounds and piles 
them to the ceiling without the possibility of 
breakage and with very little effort. One 
man with this machine can handle a thousand 
pounds as easily as four men can handle five 
or six hundred pounds, and pile the packages 
twice as high. It is primarily a portable ele- 
vator and may be taken to any part of the 
building with very little effort, it being con- 
structed to run on three wheels, one wheel of 
which is pivoted with a handle or tongue so 
that the whole apparatus may be readilv 


moved to anv position. Jt is also necessarv 


to have a machine of this nature perfectly 
stationary when in operation. When 


the 
handle is released the front part of the ma- 
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chine settles down on two feet which hold 
the entire machine perfectly rigid and pre- 
vent it from slipping or moving while loading. 

This machine is a decided improvement 
over the old four-post machine, as the size 
of the box or bale is not limited. The canti- 
lever construction leaves three sides abso- 
lutely unobstructed, giving a capacity for 
packages of various sizes and a facility for 
loading and unloading that it is impossible 
to obtain with other platforms. The floor of 
the platform is 30 by 34 inches and elevates 
to within two feet of the total height. The 
standard size is 9 feet 6 inches, and the bot- 
tom of a box or bale may be lifted 7 feet 6 
inches from the floor. 

The hoisting device is so constructed that 
one man can easily raise 1,000 pounds at a 
speed of about 15 feet per minute. For 
lighter loads the crank may be used on an 
intermediate shaft, obtaining twice the plat- 
form speed. The brake is a special] feature of 
this machine and is very positive in action 
It is so constructed that the machine may be 
stopped at any point, even with the heaviest 
load, without the possibility of slipping down- 
ward. This brake may also be used for 
lowering a heavy box or bale without the use 
of the winch crank. ‘The working parts of 
the machine are well proportioned to stand 
wear, the journals being long and of large 
diameter and the shafts of the best cold rolled 
steel. The base franie wheels have hardened 
steel roller bearings, ensuring an easy opera- 
tion quite out of proportion to the work 
carried. The construction of the entire ma- 
chine is in strict accordance with the highest 
engineering practice. 

Each machine has a pair of removal plat- 
form rollers, two pipe rollers, a tool steel 
pinch bar, and a cast steel winch crank. 
With these tools one man can easily load and 
unload a package weighing 1,000 pounds. 
The platform rollers are very strongly made 
and can be placed on the platform for loading 
either from the side or front as desired. A 
pocket is provided on one side in which the 
pipe roller and pinch bar equipment is kept 
when not in use. 

The builders are confident that any one 
handling heavy boxes or bales will find the 
“Economy” tiering machine a great saver of 
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time and labor, to say nothing of space, 
which is a very important item in most ware- 
houses. One of the strongest recommenda- 
tions that can be given it is the fact that 
nearly every one ordered on trial is not only 
retained, but followed by repeat orders. The 
Economy machine is now in use in some of 


AN **BCONOMY” TIERING MACHINE, 


the largest mills in the United States. Fur- 
ther information, including a descriptive cata- 
logue, can be obtained upon application to 
the Economy Engineering Co., 641 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
‘cnietacenininadilliaanitatianiseamattie 

The annual output of American silk mills 

is valued at $107,000,000. 


For the twelve months ending December, 
1904, there were imported into the United 
States 49,008,974 pounds of cotton valued at 


$8,547,967. During the same period manu- 
factured ccttons were imported to the value 
of $47,423,181. 
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AN ATTACHMENT FOR SPINNING MULES 

This mechanism, which has recently been 
patented in this country, is intended to lock 
the mule carriage securely in position when it 
is stopped, and thus prevent any rebound and 
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thrown to the left in the position shown in 
Fig. 4, it does not operate the actuating 
mechanism which remains inactive and the 
carriage stops. 

The carriage by its acquired momentum re- 
bounds when stopped, and to prevent this re- 
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damage to the yarn. Fig. 1 is a sectional side 
elevation of the device. Fig. 2 is an enlarged 
front view, showing the carriage-locking de- 
vice in an inactive position. 
elevation. 


Fig. 3 is a side 
Fig. 4 is an enlarged front view, 


AAA 4 / S/ 
FIG. 2. 


showing the and 


carriage locked in place; 
Fig. 5 is a side elevation. 

When the lever, E, of the travel- <liseiaiane 
device, which is on the carriage, is thrown by 
the shipper handle, D, to the right in the po- 
sition shown in Fig. 2, the lever, when the 
carriage approaches the head-stock, operates 
upon the mechanism to start the carriage on 
its outward movement. When the lever is in 
this position the travel of the carriage is con- 
tinuous. When. however, the lever, E, is 


bound a locking device is provided to hold 
the carriage securely and lock it in place the 
moment it is stopped. By preventing the re- 
bound of the carriage a subsequent imperfect 
formation of the yarn is prevented, as the forc- 


ible rebound of the carriage tends to stretch 
the yarn unduly, rendering it weak or imper- 
fect. The locking device consists, 
tially, of a hook, F, extending longitudinally 
under the carriage, A, and fulcrumed, as 
plainly indicated in Fig. 1. The hook, F, is 
adapted to engage a keeper, G, fixed to the 
floor or to the frame of the head-stock, so 
that when the c carriage reaches the end of its 
return stroke and is stopped, the hook, F, i 
at its lowest position and engages the keeper, 


essen- 
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G, and thereby locks the carriage against re- 
bounding. While the carriage is on its ordi- 
nary travel to and from the head-stock the 
hook, F, is held up in the position shown in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3, so that the head of the hook 
does not engage the keeper, G. Conse- 
quently the locking device does not interfere 
with the carriage as long as the latter is 
traveling forward and backward during the 
spinning operation. The hook, F, is, how- 
ever, automatically swung downward to en- 
gage the keeper, G, as previously described, 
whenever the lever, D, is thrown over to 
bring the stopping device for the carriage 
into action and the carriage has been stopped. 
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AN UNUSUAL PROSECUTION. 


At the Bradford West Riding Police Cou 
on July 2oth, a dyer’s laborer of Shipley was 
summoned by the Bradford Dyers’ Associa 
tion, Ltd., for wilfully damaging 500 gallons 
of water. The matter, of course, was not oi! 
the trivial character implied by the charge, 
the prosecution being due to the fact that th. 
object of the offence was obviously to do an 
injury to the foreman or to the firm by caus- 
ing defective dyeing. It was the practice in 
the works in question to fill the vats with 
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FIG, 4. 


For this purpose the free end of the hook, F, 
is connected by a link, H, with a slide, I, 
mounted and down in suitable 
bearings formed on a bracket attached to the 
carriage. Qn the upper end of the slide is 


to slide up 


journaled a friction-roller, normally resting 
on the top edge of the head of a bar, mounted 
to slide transversely in suitable bearings ar- 
ranged on a bracket. 


The bar is pivotally 
connected by a link with the upper end of the 
lever, E, secured at its lower end on a shaft, 
on which the stopping-lever, D, is secured. 
The free end of the bar is provided with a 
bevel, so that when the shipper, D, is thrown 
over by the operator the lever, E, swings into 


the position shown in Fig. 4. 


This lever im- 
parts a transverse sliding motion to the bar 
so that the beveled end travels under a fric- 
tion-roller. The slide and link by their own 
weight move downward to swing the hook 
into position and into engagement with the 
keeper, as shown at Figs. 4 and 5, to lock the 
carriage and prevent a rebound. 


FIG. 5. 


water overnight, the materials to be dyed 
being placed near the machines so that the 
dyeing could proceed immediately on the ar 
rival of the dyers in the morning. For son 
time past, defective dyeing had occurred 
the works at intervals, and as the result oi 
special watch the defendant was seen to mix 
a quantity of nitrate of irén with the wate: 
The defendant was convicted and committed 
with one month’s hard labor. 

The above prosecution is of considerable 
interest to the dyeing trade, as it is the out 
come of an action on the part of an operatiy 
which is, unfortunately, not at all uncomm 
and very often difficult to detect. It is, un 
fortunately too easy a matter for one wit! 
evil intent to cause very serious damage an 
trouble by an action of this character, a1 
the fact that if damage to the extent of uJ 
wards of £5 is proved, the offence may hb: 
punished by two years’ imprisonment, can 
not be too widely known.—Journal of the S 
ciety of Dyers and Colrrists. 
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THE COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF 
CHLORINATED WOOL. 


BY JOHN H, FIEBIGER. 


[his thesis received honorable mention in com- 
petition for the Textile World Record’s Gold 
Medal, 1905, at the Philadelphia Textile School. 


JOHN H, FIEBIGER. 


by the term chlorinated wool is meant 
wool that has been subjected to the action of 
solutions of chloride of lime, or other hypo- 
chlorites. This process of chlorination which 
promises to be of interest both to the manu- 
facturer and the scientist, was first investi- 
gated by John Mercer, the well known 
chemist who was also the inventor of mercer- 
ization cotton. He not only 
found that the wool fibre acquired a yellow 
color through treatment with chloride of 
lime, but also found that the wool absorbed 
as much as 33 per cent. of chlorine. A few 
years later John Lightfoot discovered that 
the affinity of wool-for dyestuff was increased 
by chlorination, and obtained a patent on this 
subject in England on September 11, 1865. 
Jacob Behrens, as a representative of Henry 
Caro, discovered that crimp effects could be 
produced in woolen piece goods by chlorina- 
tion. There was nothing positively known of 


process for 


the chemical changes which took place in 
the wool fibre at that time, and unfortunately 
the literature relative to the method of chlori- 
nating wool is at present very limited. 

In making a comparison of chlorinated 
wool, and the untreated fibre it will be imme- 
diately noticed that there are many points of 
dissimilarity. First it will be found that the 
chlorinated wool has acquired a yellow color 
and an increased lustre. Next a marked dif- 
ference will be noticed in the feel of the yarn. 
By the process of chlorination the wool ac- 
quires a very harsh handle. This property is 
very similar to that termed the “scroop” of 
silk. Another important point of difference 
is that the treated wool has lost its felting 
properties and thus has become “non-shrink 
able.”’ 
is of great value to designers of woolen ma 
terials for the preparation of novel effects and 
non-shrinkable goods. 


It will be readily seen that this point 


Upon investigation it 
was found the treated wool had not only in- 
creased in strength and elasticity, but that it 
had a marked increased affinity for dyestuffs 
and mordants. 

The chlorination of wool is best carried out 
in practise as follows: The material is first 
freed from all greasy matter by a preliminary 
scouring and washing in the usual manner 
with a five per cent. solution of soap, and a 
two per cent. soda ash. This 
cleansing must be very thorough otherwise 
good results will not be obtained, as the yarn 
uneven. The 
woolen yarn is then steeped in a solution cf 
hydrochloric acid, which should be cold, and 
have a density of 11/2 degrees, Tw. The 
wool should be kept in this bath for twenty 
minutes. It is next passed into a cold solu- 
tion of bleaching powder, standing at 3 de- 
grees, Tw., and worked for ten minutes after 
which it is again passed back into the acid 
bath, and scoured off. It is finally washed 
thoroughly in hot water. If the odor of 
chlorine is still apparent in the fibre after 
washing, this objectionable feature may be 
removed by passing the material through a 


bath containing 5 per cent. of bisulphite of 


solution of 


is liable to “finish up” very 
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soda (on the weight of wool) at 85 F., and 
again washing with lukewarm water. This 
will not only remove any traces of chlorine, 
but will also bleach out the yellow color of 
the fibre in a great measure. The odor of 
chlorine is also removed by soaping the yarn 
after the process of chlorination. 

In the above process it was found 
that nascent chlorine is liberated by the 
action of the hydrochloric acid on the 
bleaching powder. Several theories have 
been advanced as to what happens to the wool 
when exposed to the action of the halogens. 
The most generally accepted theory is that 
the chlorine combines with the wool fibre. 

The process of chlorination as outlined 
above, may be varied in a number of ways: 
for example, by using sulphuric acid in place 
of hydrochloric acid. As this acid, however, 
forms calcium sulphate on the fibre in reac- 
tion with bleaching powder, it would inter- 
fere with the proper dyeing of the wool if not 
removed. The yellow color however which 
the chlored wool acquires is lighter when sul- 
phuric acid is employed. Sodium hypochlor- 
ite of a density of 2 degrees, Tw., may be 
used in place of the solution of bleaching 
powder. It is a trifle more expensive, but 
avoids the introduction of any lime com- 
pounds into the fibre. It also obviates the 
necessity of settling the bleaching powder so- 
lution before using, and the keeping of the 
solution in storage tanks. Sodium hypo- 
chlorite gives as good results, and probably 
better, than the solution of bleaching powder. 
Hypobromite of soda may be used in place 
of the hypochlorite as its action on the wool 
fibre is the same, but being more expensive 
it is not likely to be generally employed. The 
hypobromite is said not to leave as deep a 
yellow color on the fibre, and for light shades 
it might be advantageously employed. 

The hypochlorite solution should not be 
too strong as much harm can be done. If so 
used the tensile strength of the yarn may be 
much weakened. This is no doubt due to 
the presence of caustic soda in bleaching 
powder. 

By a microscopical examination of the fibre 
it was found that the exterior of the irregular 
rough edges of the scales on the surface of 
the wool fibre were smoothly glazed over. 
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This accounts for the lack of fulling or felt- 
ing properties in chlored wool, and for its in- 
creased lustre. The wool also becomes 
somewhat stronger as will be seen by the re- 
sults given below, and its elasticity is also in- 
creased from 7 to Io per cent. according to 
the yarn used. This increase in strength of 
the chlorinated wool is no doubt due to the 
segregation of the external scaly layer sur 
rounding the fibre into a homogenous and 
continuous tissue, the effect being to give th 
fibre more the appearance and structure of 
hair. This also accounts for the increased 


lustre and elasticity of the chlorinated wool. 
EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 
Tensile Strength Test of 2/28 Worsted Yarn. 
Untreated. Chlorinated. 
26 IDB. cc ccccceeeee ge 6 lbe. 
19 Sake cmckn each lbs. 
-+22% Ibs. ....---+ 00-02 5% lbs. 
21% Ibs. ...- 2-200. ¥% lbs. 
‘ 22 IDS. occ e ee ceeeee lbs. 
ror pe 4 4 lbs. 
21% > acsereeeer as orbit atl lbs. 
SE 36 IDG... ccc cctceewes lbs. 
lbs oe Cee eres eees lbs. 
Ds xia a wateeatitete 25 Ibs. 
21.2 Average. 23.3 Average. 
Gain in strength, 9.9 per cent. 
Elasticity Test of 2/28 Worsted Yarn. 


Untreated. Chlorinated. 
--1¥% inches inches. J 
ae ‘&§ “ “ 1 


Gain of 
inch. 


n° 


15 
--1K% 
1% 
1° 

--1% 

--1% 
eee IT 


Average gain, 10 per cent. 
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It was also found by a chemical analysis 
that an indeterminate amount of chlorin was 
taken up by the wool fibre by chlorination, 
and as high as 14 to 20 per cent. was found 
present in chlorinated wool. Only a very 
small amount of chlorin was removed by the 
action of bisulphite of soda upon the chlori- 
nated wool. The highest amount of chlorin 
found to be removed was one-tenth of a per 
cent. of the chlorin absorbed, and in many 
cases no chlorin was found to be removed. 
Only the yellow color and the unfixed excess 
of chlorin was removed by the action of bisul- 
phite of soda on the treated yarn. 

The chlorinated wool fibre absorbs about 
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twice as much dyestuff as ordinary wool. Un- 
treated wool when dyed together in the same 
bath with chlorinated wool is left almost white 
at times or only tinted. It should be borne in 
mind that if the material is dyed at a boiling 
temperature the unchlored material is dyed 
somewhat deeper than otherwise, but if dyed 
cold or at 120 deg. F. a much better contrast 
of the colors in the two fibres is obtained. 

Alkalies should be avoided in the “filling” 
process as they have a tendency to level the 
color affinity of the chlorinated and untreated 
fibre. 

A fabric containing chlorinated and un- 
treated wool was dyed with substantive dyes 
at 120 deg. F. for half an hour, and Io per 
cent. of Glauber’s salt (on the weight of the 
wool) was added, and then 4 per cent. of 
acetic acid was slowly added. The addition 
of the Glauber salt was to exhaust the bath 
and the acetic acid was used to produce more 
results. The goods were then thor- 
oughly washed and dried and stretched in the 
ustial manner and were ready for “finishing.” 
The fastness of the colors were not altered in 


even 


any manner. 

Acid dyes can also be used and give very 
good effects at the temperature of 120 deg. 
F., leaving the untreated wool also white or 
slightly tinted, and dyeing the chlorinated 
wool a full shade. The fastness of the dye is 
also unaltered. 

Basic dyes were also tried on the mixed 
but as satisfactory results were not 
the sul acid 


fabric, 
obtained as with substantive and 
dyes. 

~Mordant dyes, such as the alizarins, were 
also dyed on chlorinated and untreated wool, 
and very good results were obtained as the 
unmordanted chlorinated wool was dyed to 
almost the same shade as that produced on 
mordanted skeins of wool yarn. 
was carried out in the usual manner with 4 
per cent. of acetic acid and 10 per cent. of 
Glauber’s salt (on the weight of wool) at 120 


deg. F. 


The dyeing 


for half an hour. The chlorinated 
wool was dyed almost a full shade and the 
untreated wool was only slightly tinted as 
But the full shade on the latter may 


be produced by mordanting with 3 per cent. 


usual. 


of chrome, and 4 per cent. of sulphuric acid. 
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APPLICATIONS OF CHLORINATED WOOL. 

Two colored effects may be produced by 
weaving together chlorinated and untreated 
wool in any design, then dyeing with substan- 
tive dyes, and topping with acid dyes in the 
usual manner of dyeing. This method pro- 
duces such effects as black and red or black 
and blue, etc. 

Crimp effects may be produced by using 
wools of a wiry nature for chlorination, or 
those which shrink with more difficulty on 
fulling. By weaving these chlorinated hard 
qualities of wool together with the softer un- 
treated wools, which are more liable to 
shrink, very beautiful crimp effects are pro- 
duced. 

Non-shrinkable garments such as woolen 
underwear may be made by chlorinating 
woolen goods on account of the chlorination 
process destroying the fulling quality of the 
fibre. 

By the chlorination process a high degree 
of lustre and scroop can be imparted to the 
fabric. 

The chlorination of wool is also used in 
woolen printing whereby the cloth is sub- 
mitted to an adequate preparatory chlorina- 
tion treatment. This may be carried out in 
a number of ways: 

1. Chlorine prepare. 
2. Tin or stannate prepare. 
3. Chlorination prepare. 

The first-named process is that generally 
used, and is carried out in two ways, viz.: (1) 
by passing the pieces through a mixture of 
hypochlorite of soda, or lime and an acid, 
generally sulphuric acid; and (2) by first pass- 
ing the goods through a solution of the acid, 
followed by a passing through the hypo- 
chlorite solution. The former method is gen- 
erally preferred and the bath contains the 
following constituents: 
Chloride of lime, 12° Tw., 
Hydrochloric acid, 30 
Water, 

If this process is used, care must be taken 
that the bleaching powder solution is 


1 gallon 
I gallon 
40 gallons 


Tw.., 


clear 


and free from solid particles, or the goods 
will be prepared in an uneven manner . 


picincihiteniiaiaialiit 
The first English wet spinning mill for flax 
was started in Leeds. 
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A NEW PRINTED AND MERCERIZED 
FABRIC. 


BY GEORGES DONALD. 


The object of the process described in this 
article is to produce a novel fabric for print- 
ing which, when finished, will show a change- 
able, lustrous and prismatic color effect, the 
ground being one plain shade, the figures in 
several shades of color, and appearing to 
have the colored pattern printed on the warp 
before weaving. It should to some extent 
take a place among warp printed silks and 


mixed 


gor ds. 


The cloth for printing is made thus: The 
filling of common unmercerized 
cotton, single twist, fine counts, and dyed in 
a few 


yarn to be 


standard fast shades in the usual way, 
such as aniline black, or any of the fast diazo- 
tized blacks, indigo blue, paranitraniline red, 
Bordeaux, and will be mentioned 
further on, certain so-called benzo, or direct 


also, as 


coloring matters, in order to produce dis- 


charge effects. The warp yarn should be of 
mercerized 2-ply yarn, fine counts, 2/60s or 
2/80s, not dyed, but prepared in a solution 
of tannic acid 2 to 3 ounces per gallon of 
water, passed through a solution of tartar 
emetic of a strength of I to I 1/2 ounces per 
gallon, dried and treated in the usual way 
ready for weaving. This is really the import- 
ant feature in the process, viz.: so treating 
the mercerized warps that though white in 
the woven cloth it will not only look like 
silk, but with certain basic aniline colors will 
act like silk. Upon this point the novelty 


and utility of the fabric depend. 


The cloth, woven in any variety of fancy 
figured patterns from twills to dobby and 
jacquard work, is ready, after a preliminary 
washing and drying, for color printing by the 


ordinary cylinder calico printing machine. 
The printing designs need not 
more than three colors. 


consist of 
By superimposition 
these can be made to give the effect of sev- 
eral more tones and shades. The designs 
may be small checks, lozenges, narrow par- 
allel stripes, polka dots, or any conformation 
that will show a little of each color on each 
object in the weave pattern, but there should 
be no white in the printing pattern. In print- 
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ing, a strong “nip” or pressure between the 
engraved rollers and the cylinder should be 
given in order to send the colors 
through to the back of the cloth. 

The printing colors are made up from 
ordinary 


well 


print works color-shop standard 
solutions of the basic aniline colors. Some 
are not so suitable for the purpose, but these 
can be used: Safranine, Methylene and 
Blues, Brilliant Green, Phosphine, 
Rhoduline Red B, and Violet, Turquoise G, 
and others as experience suggests. 


Thionine 


These 
coloring matters are dissolved in acetic acid 
and water, the most convenient strength for 
standard 
gallon. 


solutions being 8 ounces to the 


The thickening used in mixing the print 
ing colors must be gum dextrine or highly 
roasted British gum so that it may be easily 
removed in washing after steaming. When 
printed the goods are steamed in the usual 
way for about half an hour without pressure 
They are then washed in a dobby machine 
with plenty of water alone or given a very 
light soaping, but this cleansing treatment 
should be sufficient to remove all the printed 
color from the dyed filling, yet leaving it on 
the mercerized threads of the warp. 

The important object is to have the basic 
aniline colors adhere to the tannin prepared 
mercerized warp, for which they have affin- 
itv, and still be removed from the ordinary 
cotton yarn for which they have practically 
none. Thus the warp threads will appear to 
have been printed on the beam before weav 
ing. 

In finishing the goods, gum tragacanth 
solution should be used, applied to the back, 
and containing no oil or softening but a 
small quantity of tartaric acid or alum. If 
white shows on the back, benzo colors, the 
same shade as the grounds, may be added to 
the finishing gum to make the goods look 
solid. 

As an additional variety of effect, should 
certain benzo or direct colors be used in dye- 
ing the filling yarn, discharges can be pro- 
duced by printing on the washed woven cloth 
a thickened solution of tin acetate or a mix- 
ture of zinc dust ground up with glycerine 
and gum gedda.’ The result will be to cut 
out the dyed ground color leaving the printed 
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colors running through the discharged 


places. Not every benzo coloring matter 
will suit, but the following can be used: 
Reds.—Benzo-purpurin 4 B, Diamine Red 
B and 3 B, Rose Azurine B and G. 
Orange and Yellows.—Congo Orange R, 
Toluylene Orange G, Chrysamine G. 
Blues.—Benzo-azurine G, Benzo Indigo 
Blue, Benzo Black, Blue, Benzo Sky Blue. 
Browns.—benzo Mikado 
Blacks.— Direct Black B, 
Deep Black. 


Brown. 
Direct 


Brown, 
Blue 


Finally, by 


using plain white filling in- 





stead of dyed yarn in weaving the figured 
fabric, together with the tannin prepared 
mercerized warp, and printing, steaming and 
washing the cloth as above described, the 
result will be a multi-colored design running 
through the weave pattern, on a white or 
practically white ground. These colors be- 
ing apparently printed in the warp before 
weaving. 

The accompanying illustrations show four 
samples made by this process of dyeing and 
printing, but the peculiar effect cannot be 
reproduced in the engraving. 

nical 

In the time of James I nine-tenths of the 

commerce of England was woolen goods. 


Bryant’s Ancient Mythology savs the art 
of weaving was first practised in Babylonia. 
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CHROME POISONING IN ENGLISH DYE- 
WORKS. 
BY WESSEX. 

The subject of chrome poisoning in dye 
works made topical by the timely article in 
a recent issue of the Textile World Record 
For more than 
a generation cases of chrome poisoning have 
been common in the Yorkshire dyeworks. 
Mild are of occurrence.  I[n- 
stances of the evil can scarcely be unknown 
in America and doubtless 
will be interested to measures 
adopted in Britain to mitigate its ill effects. 


is no new one in England. 


cases daily 
\merican dyers 
know the 
\ year ago the present writer investigated a 
very large number of cases on behalf of a 
popular weekly journal. The series of arti- 
cles which followed moved one of our Gov- 
ernment Departments to inquiry and though 
no definite steps have followed as vet, it is 
not improbable that at some time the whole 
practice of dyeing may be classed among 
“dangerous trades.” The workmen’s unions 
are intent upon obtaining legislation that will 
ensure certain safeguards and efficient in- 
spection of the more dangerous processes. 
Workers in lead, arsenic, phosphorus, explo- 
sives and the like already enjoy such protec- 
tion. 

The liability to chrome poisoning appears 
to depend much on the personal equation. 
Men with a scrofulous tendency are very 
susceptible, but any cut or sore may admit 
the poison to the blood. The first case to 
fall under the writer’s notice was that of a 
warehouseman, part of whose work it was to 
roll black dress goods by hand. The action 
of rolling cloth round a board upon a table 
brings the right hand, wrist and forearm into 
intimate contact with the cloth. Of course 
the goods were perfectly dry and ready for 
consumption. The victim’s first intimation 
that he was “chromed” arose from a violent 
itching in the arm, so torturing in its effect 
as to forbid sleep. Spots or pustules fol- 
lowed and during the night his arm would 
swell to double its normal size. He was laid 
off from all work and delivered over to the 
doctcrs to be drenched and drugged and hy- 


dropathed. But though medical science can 
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alleviate, it cannot cure chrome poisoning. 
Once in the blood the insidious acid remains 
till the end and is a cause of more or less suf- 
fering for life. One has seen the arms of 
several men who for twenty years have been 
chronic sufferers from chrome. 

Happily the harm is usually limited to an 
acute attack and to minor recurrences. Such 
is not invariably the case, though. The pres- 
ence of the poison in the system may betray 
itself by an unconquerable desire to pick and 
scratch the mucous membrane of the nose. 
The victim then has no spots upon the arm, 
for the mischief is internal. Probably in 
some cases the poisoning is cumulative for 
a man who beyond this itching about the 
cartilage of the appears to be un- 
scathed, will suddenly die of ulceration of 
the stomach and intestines. The ulcers are 
the manifestation of chrome and they may be 
seen in cases externally. Sometimes even 
they gnaw through the flesh and down to the 
bone. 

The greatest of all dangers is incurred by 
those who handle the crystals of the bichro- 
mates in the dry state. Laborers in the fac- 
tories in which bichromates are made lose 
large portions of their ears and noses and 
die horribly often at an early age. Severely 
protective regulations are now in force in 
the bichromate works at Glasgow and else- 
where. 

In the dye-houses, chrome attacks those 
who manipulate the mordant for loose wool, 
but more especially the attendants on jig- 
ging machines, who must open out the cloth 
from folds as it runs over the rollers. A 
master dyer told the writer how a young 
man new to the trade and of a scrofulous dis- 
position was set to this work. In a fortnight 
his face, neck and hands were a mass of fes- 
tering sores, his head was twisted permanent- 
ly almost over his shoulder and the poor fel- 
low was crippled thus for the remainder of 
his days. 

Again, there is an instance of a retired sol- 
dier, fresh from foreign service, whose pores 
were all dilated by long residence in India. 
Beginning one Monday morning he worked 
for twenty minutes handling chrome-soaked 
cottons. At the end of that time he was ill 
enough to cause the foreman to observe his 


nose, 
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distress and to send him home. The veteran 
should have returned the following day to 
take up other work in the dye-house. But 
chrome kills whom bullets spare and within 
six weeks the ex-soldier was in his grave and 
if his tombstone had borne the truth it 
would have said: Murdered by chrome. 
These terrible facts are only single in- 
stances out of a multitude. The complete 
story of the mortality nobody knows, for 
deaths are attributed to other causes which 
are in fact caused by chrome. The slighter 
casualties are often unnoted because they 
befall the flotsam and jetsam of the great 
commission-working dyehouses. Men come 
from any trade or none to work a spell at 
the unskilled task of handling piece goods. 
3ut foreman dyers have grown wary. 
do not now employ any but 
healthy-skinned individuals to 
chrome. 


They 
robust and 
come near 
Whereas a few years ago a com- 
plaint of chrome poison brought no recog- 
nition save bad language, it now meets with 
some respect. A man infested is immediate- 
ly assigned to work in another department 
or advised to leave the trade. Similar care is 
being exercised in connection with the dye- 
ing of aniline for fast black on cotton. In- 
deed expediency, as well as humanity, dic 
tates the need for all possible precautions 
Official restrictions are liable to be irksome 
and to involve an expense that can be saved 
by intelligent individual effort. 

deat eatatia el aed 

CORRECTION. 

In the August issue of the Textile World 
Record the color given in Recipe 126 as Te- 
trazo Red B, should have been Tetrazode 
Red B. 


—<—___q_____ 


METALLIC POWDER ON CLOTH. 


A mixture for applying metallic powder to 
textile fabrics has recently been patented in 
France. 
ients: 


It consists of the following ingred- 


15 parts gelatine 

50 parts glycerine 
835 parts water 

100 parts metallic powder 
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New Color Cards. 





xy Diaminogene; Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New York City. 
fen samples including cotton yarn, raw and mer- 
cerized, mercerized cotton piece goods, velveteen 
nd knit goods, dyed with different percentages of 
Oxy Diaminogene FF and FFG pat. 


Para Diamine Black B; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 
[wo samples of cotton yarn and one of cotton 
piece goods dyed with Para Diamine Black B. 


Dyeings on Woolen Fabrics; Cassella Color Co., 
182 Front St., New York City. 

Twelve samples of woolen piece goods dyed with 

different colors and discharged with Hyraldite W. 


Ortho Cyanine, Ortho Cerise, Ortho Black; Ber- 
lin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., New York 
City. 

A folder showing twenty samples of woolen piece 
goods in a variety of patterns and dyed different 
shades with the Ortho dyes, Cyanine R, B, 6G, 
Cerise B, and Black 3B. 
Immedial Indone B N; Cassella Color Co., 182 

Front St., New York City. 

[wo samples of cotton yarn and two of cotton 
piece goods showing 4 and 8 per cent. dyeings of 
Immedial Indone BN Conc. 


Chrome Fast Blue; Berlin Aniline 
Water St., New York City. 
A card showing 3 and 4 per cent, dyeings of the 
Chrome Fast Blues, B, 4 B, 4 B A, and 6 B A, on 
woolen piece goods. 


Works, 213 


Pyrogene Indigo 5 G Pat; A. Klipstein & Co., 122 
Pearl St., New York City. 
One sample of raw cotton, one of cotton piece 
goods and twelve of cotton yarn dyed different 
shades of blue with Pyrogene Indigo 5 G Pat 


Chrome Acid Black; A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl 
St., New York City. 
\ sheet showing 5 per cent. dyeings of the 
Chrome Acid Blacks G, R and B, on woolen piece 
goods with cotton effect threads. 


Gallophenine P; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City. 
Three samples of cotton piece goods dyed or 
printed different shades of blue with Gallophenine 
ry 


id Chrome Black T C; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 
A sample of woolen piece goods showing a 5 per 
cent. dyeing with Acid Chrome Black T C and hav- 
ing white striping threads. 


Cashmere Black; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City. 

Four samples of woolen piece goods dyed with 
different percentages of Cashmere Black 3 B N and 
T N. One of the samples has white checking 
threads which remain perfectly pure. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple. 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 129. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 


Chrome Fast Blue B on 100 lbs. woolen cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Chrome Fast Blue B. 
(Berlin Aniline Wks., 213 Water St., New 
York City.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 to 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil, and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. Raise the material, add 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil one hour longer. 
Chrome Fast Blue B possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light and also has good fastness to steam- 


ing, ironing, rubbing, stoving. perspiration and 
carbonizing. The shddes are somewhat reddened 
with ammonia. Its fastness to milling is fairly 
good. The direct dyeings of this color are red. 


Recipe No. 130. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Green G G Extra on too lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


14 lbs. [mmedial Green G G Extra (first bath). 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York City.) 
14 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Sodium Carbonate. 
40 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dye at or just below the boil for one hour. The 
above amounts are for the first dye bath and may 
be greatly reduced in the second and following 
dyeings. 

Immedial Green G G Extra is especially charac- 
terized by its brightness. 







Recipe No. 131. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Yellow R G on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Tetrazo Yellow R G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York City.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt, 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 
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Tetrazo Yellow R G produces a desirable shade 
of yellow and possesses good ifastness to light and 


acids. 


Recipe No. 132. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Patent Dianil Black F F F 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3% lbs. Patent Dianil Black F F F Cone. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York City.) 
1 lb Soda Ash. 


Common Salt. 


Conc. on 100 lbs. 


25 Ibs. 


Be sure that the dyestuff is well dissolved. 
> 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil one hour. 
Patent Dianil Bl: 


ictorial power 1 better fa 


lack F 


F F Conc. possesses great 
stness than previous 
me type It can be discharged to a 


Hydrosulphite N F. 


Recipe No. 133. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Chlorazol Brilliant Blue 12 B on 100 lbs. cotton 


} 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


12 oz. Chlorazol Brilliant Blue 12 B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York City.) 
. Common Salt. 


bring to boil; boil one-half hour 


Recipe No. 134. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Dianol Black D 
the dye bath with 


on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare 


5 lbs. Dianol Black D. 
(Thos. Leyland & Co., 53 India St., 
ton, Mass.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Dianol Black D produces a deep shade of black, 
without bronzing. It dyes very level and is usefu! 
Only two-thirds of the above 
amount of color is necessary for a standing «lve 


bath. 


in union dyeing. 


Recipe No. 135. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Criterion Blue G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


2 lbs. Criterion Blue G. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
3oston, Mass.) 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Have yarn well wet out and enter the dye bath 
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at 120° F. Bring slowly to the boil and dye at 
boiling temperature for 3% hour, then add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 
boil % hour longer and then add 


rt lb. 


Potassium Bichromate. 


Boil % hour longer and then lift, wash and dry. 


Criterion Blue G gives a good fast blue on piec 


Qt ods or yarn. 


Recipe No. 136. 
Violet Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Direct Red 3 B on 100 Ibs. cotton var 
Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Brilliant Direct Red 3 B 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlant 
Boston, Mass.) 


10 Ibs. Common Salt 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Red 3 B is particularly 


adapted for the brightening of other direct 


Brilliant 


It dyes very evenly and is fairly fast to washi: 
Recipe No. 137. 

Brown on Worsted Yarn. 

Chron D W on ioo 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Anthracene Brown 


worsted yarn. 

4 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Brown D W 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St 
York City.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 to 3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., bring to the boil and dye at 
boil for one hour, then raise and add 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil % hour longer. 
Anthracene Chrome Brown D W possesses ex 
cellent fastness to light, washing and fulling. 


Recipe No. 138. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Yellow G on 1oo lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Paranol Yellow G. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Paranol Yellow G is particularly useful for shad 
ing purposes as it dyes evenly and slowly. 


Recipe No. 1309. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Chrome Fast Blue 4 B on 100 lbs. woolen cloth 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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4 lbs. Chrome Fast Blue 4 B. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
(Berlin Aniline Wks., 213 Water St., New 
York City.) 
3 to 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. Raise the material, add 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil one hour longer. 

Chrome Fast Blue B possesses excellent fastness 
to light and also has good fastness to steaming, 
ironing, rubbing, stoving, perspiration and carbon- 
izing. The somewhat reddened with 
ammonia. Its fastness to milling is fairly good. 
The direct dyeings of this color are red. 


shades are 


Recipe No. 140. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiogene Green B L Extra on Io0 Ibs. c 
Prepare the dye bath with 


tton 
yarn. 


13 lbs. Thiogene B L Extra. 
bath. It may 
second bath.) 

(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York City.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
44 lbs. Soda Ash. 


(This is for first 
be reduced to 9/10% in 


Enter yarn at 190° and dye at a temperature just 
below the boil for one hour. 

Thiogene Green B L possesses very good fast- 
ness and particular attention is called to the bright- 
ness of the green produced. 


Recipe No. 141. 
Red on Woolen Yarn. 
X L Eosine B S on 100 lbs. 
pare the dye bath with 


woolen yarn. Pre 


2 lbs. X L Eosine BS 


(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York City.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Oil Vitriol. 

Enter cold; bring to boil; boil % to 34 of an 
hour, when bath should be exhausted. Levels 
easily. 

Recipe No. 142. 
Indigo Blue on Cotton Yarn. 

Katigen Indigo Blue C L Extra on 100 lbs. cot- 

ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Katigen Indigo Blue C L Extra. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Ston 


St., New York City.) 
10 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 Ibs. Common Salt 
Enter yarn at 190° F 


. and dye just below a boil 
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for one hour, keeping the material below the sur- 
face of the liquor as much as possible. 











The above amounts are for the first dye bath. 
To produce the same color in a standing bath, 
the following amounts only are necessary: 














6 lbs. 





























Katigen Indigo Blue C L Extra. 
6 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 
Katigen Indigo Blue C L Extra possesses the 











unusual property of good fastness to chlorine. Its 
shade resembles indigo 
Its fastness to 











, although slightly greener. 








washing, cross dyeing and light is 





excellent. 




















Recipe No. 143. 
Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 
Ponceau H P on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
the dye bath with 


1% Ibs. Ponceau H P. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
St., New York City.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Bisulphate 














Prepare 




















10 Stone 





























Dissolve the dyestuff by stirring to a paste with 
cold water and then adding boiling watcr. 

Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Ponceau H P goes on the fibre easily, pene- 
trates thoroughly and is recommended chieny for 
the dyeing of flannel. 






































Recipe No. 144. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Era Black V on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
the dye bath with 














Prepare 














5 lbs. Era Black V. 
(Thos. Leyland & Co., 53 India St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 





























Enter cold, raise to the boil, boil 3% of an hour, 
then clear the bath by adding 








1 lb 





Sulphuric Acid. 











When clear, add 





114 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 





and boil 20 minutes longer. 








Era Black V is very fast to light and milling and 








exhausts well, and gives a clean dye bath. It 


ves 








level and gives rich, purple blacks. 


—_____¢—_ 














Cosmos fibre, first manufactured near Brus- 
sels, and recommended as a substitute for 
cotton and wool, is made of residues from 
linen, hemp and jute. 
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Mill 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enl 
t res, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News 
by the publishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


ments, improvements, fi 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Plainfield. Ground has been broken 
for the new plant to be erected by the Lawton 
Manufacturing Company. The mill will have 

nacit . } 


pacity Of 30,00 spindles. Fancy cottons will be 
) Tal 


*Connecticut, Plainfield. The Lawton Manufac 
iring Co. has been organized, with capital stock 
f $250,000, and will erect a new mill at this place. 
The main building will be 225 by roo feet, three 
stories, brick. A weave shed, 250 by 150 feet, one 
ory, will also be built. Steam will be motive 
Harold Lawton, formerly at the Baltic 

ills, is interested. 


*Connecticut, Manchester. Additions will be 
built to the Eastern Biscuit Co.’s plant, recently 
reported purchased by other parties for manufac- 
turing fine wash cotton goods, viz: Zephyrs, mad- 
ras and mercerized cotton. The capital stock, 
$125,000, has been fully subscribed. Plant will be 
equipped with 350 new looms. It is expected that 
operations will begin in about six weeks. As pre 
viously reported, Sam Hird will be superintendent 


of the plant. 


Georgia, Griffin. The Central Cotton Mills have 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. A 
building has been secured and 125 looms will be 
put in operation on high grade cottons. W. H. 
Newton, Allan Little, J. J. Mangham and others 
re mentioned as interested. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The new brick mill 

the Fall River Iron Works Co. is nearing com- 
pletion. This mill has four stories and basement, 
300 by 142 feet, and will be equipped with go Platz 
cards, 2,000 looms and 70,000 spindles. This addi- 
tional machinery will give them 452.312 spindles, 
Making them the largest mill in this respect in the 
country, if not in the world. They turn out 4o 
miles of cloth every hour and employ 5,000 hands 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Work or the 
new mill of the Beacon Mfg. Co. will be begun as 
soon as plans are completed. It will be a one- 
glory building. 400 by 150 feet, estimated td cost 
$200,000. They expect to start operations early in 
June. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. It is reported that ar- 
ingements are being made by the Beatrice Cotton 
Mills for awarding contracts of buildings and in- 
talling new machinery. Although the plant will 
built to accommodate 20,000 spindles and 600 
perations will probably start with smaller 

nent. L. Cohen is general manager 
Jersey, Gloucester. The Gloucester Braid 
has recently started up its plant for the 
ture uf plain and fancy. braids. The main 
the company is located at 1102 Real Es- 


News. 


arge 
» issued weekly 


tate Trust Building, Philadelphia, where all the 
buying for the concern is done. They are in the 
market for a few second-hand braiders. 


North Carolina, Belmont. Preparations are 
being made to begin at once on the construction 
of a 10,000-spindle cotton mill. It is to be built 
by the officers and stockholders of the Chronicle 
Cotton Mills, organized under the title of the Im- 
perial Yarn Mills, with a capital stock of $125,000. 
The product will be fine yarns, 40, 50 and 60. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. Work has been 
started on construction of a new building for the 
Pomona Cotton Manufacturing Co., recently re- 
ported incorporated. Lee H. Battle is president 
and treasurer of the company and A. L. Bain su 
perintendent. It has not definitely been decided 
what will be made, but probably it will be white 
cotton goods. Plant will be equipped with 10,000 
spindles. The above company will take over the 
property of the Etowah Cotton Mill, in which W. 
I. Young was mentioned as actively interested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Thompso: 
& Hallowell on October Ist will start up a plant 
with 40 looms on upholstery goods, chenille and 
tapestry table covers and curtains in the Hoyle 
Harrison & Kaye Mills at Indiana Ave. and A Sts 
The production is to be sold direct. 


Tennessee, Nashville. The Tennessee Cotton 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant has been purchased by 
a syndicate of capitalists who will operate same 
after the present lease of the plant expires. Mill 
No. 2 is to be operated as a cotton mill, with 22,000 
spindles and 500 automatic looms. A new com- 
pany will be organized, with capital stock of $500,- 
ooo; W. R. Odell is to be president of the com- 
pany and J. B. Morgan secretary and treasurer. 
No. 1 mill has been secured by Morgan & Ham- 
ilton, who will occupy same, manufacturing sacks 
and bags. 


*Texas, Denison. The Denison Cotton Mill Co. 
will start operations in October, making 8s to I4s 
2 ply yarn in skeins. Company has capital stock 
of $150,000; W. B. Munson is president of the 
company; W. R. Munson, treasurer and T. L. 
Clark, superintendent. Plant is equipped with 8,000 
ring and 4,000 twister spindles and operated by 
steam. This company, which has purchased the 
plant formerly known as the American Spinning 
Co. will install considerable new machinery in the 
mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Alabama, Uniontown. Machinery for the pre- 
viously reported addition to the Ella White Cotton 
Mills has been installed and will begin operations 
September 1, with 10,000 spindles. 


\labama, Huntsville. The Huntsville Cotto: 











Mill Co. has closed the mill for purpose of over 
Kauling the machinery. New boilers will be put in 


Connecticut, New Haven. The New England 
Warp Company have completed a one-story addi- 
tion to their plant. 


Connecticut, Uncasville. The Uncasville Manu- 
facturing Company is setting up a 3 h. p. electric 
motor in the roll covering department. 


Connecticut, Wauregan. The Wauregan Co. is in- 
stalling 40 new cards and 20 new speeders in Mill 
No. 2. 

Connecticut, Willimantic. The M. Pollock Co 
is installing an electric generator in the mill. 

*Georgia, Atlanta. The Exposition Cotton Mills 
have completed the erection of their new building 
?t is two stories in height, 100 by 275 feet and with 
the installation of 8,000 new spindles and other 
machinery will cost $150,000. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The Exposition Cotton Mills 
lave started operations in their new addition, 
which has been equipped with 8,000 new spindles 
and 200 looms. 


Georgia, Columbus. The Eagle and Phenix 
Cotton Mills are installing a large quantity of new 
machinery, among which are 428 Crompton and 
Knowles looms. 


Georgia, Columbus. The Hamburger Cotton 
Mills are to install 500 new looms in the plant 


Georgia, Columbus. A four-story addition is to 
be built to the Swift Manufacturing Co.’s plant. 
They will add 5,000 new spindles in the new addi- 
tion, which, when completed, will give them a 
total of 20,000 spindles. The plant is to be oper- 
ated by electricity and steam. 


Georgia, Lindale. It is reported that the Massa- 
chusetts Mills in Georgia have started work re- 
placing 1,000 of their old looms with new Draper 
automatic looms. One hundred of the looms have 
already been received. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Opaque Shade Cloth Co 
is to erect a new plant at corner Peoria and West 
121st Sts., West Pullman 


*Miassachusetts, East Webster. The new addi 
tion being built to the Slater Cambric Works wil! 
be 330 by 35 feet, two stories. New machinery will 
be installed as soon as possible. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Est Mills 
have recettly installed 100 sash cord braiders for 
the manufacture of sash cord. A rope walk. 550 
feet long, for making hand laid lines and cords is 
row being erected, the size of the head house being 
30 by 50 feet. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Grant Yarn Co 
is to build a new power house, 41 by 22 feet, ons 
and one-half stories 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Parkhill Manu- 
facturing Company has started work on erection 
of an addition to Mill C. The building will be two 
stories high About 100 new looms will be in- 
stalled. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Arlington Mills 


will install about 1.500 new looms in the new weave 
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shed reported to be built in connection with dye 
house, power house, etc. 


Massachusetts, Lancaster. The capacity of the 
Lancaster Mig. Co. will be doubled by the erec 
tion of its new addition, 200 by 62 feet. For twelve 
years it has run night and day with the exception 
of Sundays and holidays. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Boott Cotton Mill 
expects to install some new machinery in the 
course of a few weeks. They are now running 
with a force of 1400 operatives. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Plans have 


been 
prepared for a weave shed, one story, for the 
Hathaway Mills. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. A brick addition, 
27 by 41 feet, two stories, will be built to the 


office of the Acushnet Mills 


*Mississippi, Magnolia. The equipment of 
addition to the Magnolia Cotton Mills is now com 
pleted, making a total of about 10,000 spindles an: 
264 looms with a daily output of 15,000 yards 
3-60 and 4-yard sheeting. 


*New Hampshire, Manchester. Work is under 
way on the building of a large dyehouse for the 
Manchester Mills, and it is expected will be com- 
pleted in about two months. 


*New Hampshire, Nashua. It is expected that 
the new cloth room building under construction 
for the Nashua Manufacturing Co. will be ready 
for installation of machinery the latter part of 
September. 


New York, Pleasant Valley The Pleasant 
Valley Cotton Mill is being thoroughly renovated 


North Carolina, Asheville. Work on installing 
electric power plant in the Asheville Cotton Mills 
has begun and within the next six months it is ex 
pected the entire plant will be operated by elec- 
tricity. New machinery will also be added, includ- 
ing spinning frames and 32 revolving flat top cards 
te take the place of the old-style cards now run 
ning 


North Carolina, Lexington. The output of th 
Nokomis Cotton Mills will be increased abour 20 
per cent. by the addition of new maclinery, con 
sisting of cards, spinning frames and looms. 


North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Daniel Mfg 
Co., spinning fine numbers of combed yarns from 
Sea Island Cotton, are to install 2,100 additional 
spindles, making the total equipment about 10,000 


North Carolina. Tarboro. E. V. Zoeller, treas 
urer of the Tarboro Cotton Mills, announces that 
contracts are soon to be let for the work and ma 
chinery for changing the present systems of heat 
ing and water supply. 





New York, Lockport. A large addition, 50 by 
75 feet, two stories, is being built to the Niagare 
Textile Co.’s plant. 


North Carolina, Albemarle. The Efird Manu 
facturing Co. is reported as contemplating doub- 
ling the capacity of its mills and installing addi 
tional looms 


North Carolina, Asheville. The Asheville Cot- 
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ton Mill has been equipped with electricity, fur- 
nished by the W. T. Weaver Power Co. 


*North Carolina, Clayton. The Clayton Cotton 
Mills expect to have their new addition, with ma 
chinery, in operation by December. This company 
makes yarns, 20/2 warps, {6 and 20s skein and ply. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Newburgh. The Newburgh Steam 
Mills have been closed for an indefinite time. It 
is stated that high price of cotton and condition of 
the cotton market is reason for shut down. 


———— 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Rockville. Contract has been let 
for erection of the new mill for the J. J. Regan 
Manufacturing Co. The plant will be four stories 
high, 101 by 72 feet, brick. 


Delaware, Wilmington. ~The Seamless Rug Co., 
h a capital of $250,000, lias just received its in 
corporation papers. The members of the company 
are all located in Philadelphia, Pa., where it is un- 
derstood they will conduct their operations. It is 
their intention, as their name implies, to manufac- 


ture seamless carpets and rugs. 


with 


*Maine, Guilford. Work is being pushed on the 
new brick mill of the M. L. Hussey Woolen Co., 
and they expect to start operations for the manu- 
facture of ladies’ dress goods and cassimeres early 


ir the fall. 


*\f{assachusetts, Auburn James Hilton has 
leased the mill of the Worcester Rendering Com- 
pany at Trowbridgeville, where he will manufac- 
ture mill and bedding stock. 


*New Jersey, Camden. Eavenson & Levering 
will start operations about October Ist on com- 
mission combing. The plant will be equipped with 
2 cards and 3 combs, with necessary gilling 


New lersey, Garfield. Ground has been broken 
for the new plant of the New Jersey Worsted Spin- 
ning Co. There will be ten buildings in all with 
a floor space of about half a million square feet. 
The building will cost about $300,000 and the ma- 
chinery $700,000. The contractors expect to have 
the building completed about February 1. 


New York, Amsterdam. The rug manufacturing 
firm of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse are soon to 
erect a new mill to accommodate their rapidly in- 
creasing business. The new mill will cost about 
$100,000, and be equipped with the most modern 
machinery for the manufacture of tapestry Brus- 
sels, 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. McCoy & 
Thompson have purchased a shoddy plant at Ches- 
ter, which they will remodel for their wool-wash- 
ing and combing plant. 


South Carolina, Columbia. Contract for the 
erection of the new plant of the American Press 
Cloth Company has been awarded and the plant is 
expected to be in operation inside of three months. 
the company is capitalized at $50,000 to manufac- 


There are but 


ture press cloth from camel’s hair 
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three other manufactories of the kind in the 
country. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Quebec, Almonte. The Rosamond 
Woolen Company is installing four sets of cards in 
the plant. 


Conncticut, Baltic. The general contract for th: 
erection of the new three-story frame. addition to 
the Shetucket Worsted Mills has been awarded 
The plans call for a structure 75 by 110 feet with 
gravel roof. 


Connecticut, Mechanicsville. The French River 
Textile Company is erecting a new dye house, 25 
by go feet. 


Connecticut, Rockville. An addition, 180 by 60 
feet, four stories, is under construction to the 
Hockanum Co.’s mill. 


Connecticut, Rockville. The American Mills 
Company is to erect a new picker house, 40 by 70 
feet, two stories high. 


Illinois, Ipava. The capacity of the Sparta 


Woolen Mills, C. F. Foote proprietor, has been 
increased by the addition of new machinery. 


Maine, Dover. The Brown Mills of the Ameri 
can Woolen Company are to replace eight sets of 
cards with eight sets of 48 inch D. & F. cards. 


Maine, Foxcroft. An addition, 50 by 40 feet, two 
stories, is to be built to the weave room of Mayo 
& Co.’s mill. They will install 18 new looms when 
completed. 


*Maine, Lewiston. The Columbia Mills advise 
us that they are building a new boiler house and 
chimney and will install two horizontal boilers, 
66 by 18 feet. They are also building an addition 
to the finishing room. 


Maine, Lewiston. Extensive changes and im 
provements are being made at the Columbia Mill. 
Work is now under way on the erection of a new 
chimney, 100 feet high, and a new boiler house, 
which will be equipped at first with two 125 h. p 
boilers, but Jarge enough for three boilers. The 
dry house has been moved to make way for the 
boiler house. Work will be done so as not to in 
terfere with the operation of the plant. When com 
pleted. the canacity of the plant will be increased 
three times that of the present. 


Maine, Oakland. The Oakland Woolen C 
which has been making some small additions to th: 
plant. contemplates installing before October 1 10 
Crompton & Knowles looms. 


Maine, Sanford. An extension is 
to the Goodall Worsted Co. 
boilers wi!l be installed. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The Marston Woolen Mills 
are to be enlarged with an addition, 82 by 22 feet. 
The pattern looms and perching department will b¢ 
moved into the new addition leaving space in the 
main building for 16 additicnal looms, which will 
be added. This will then give them a total of 96 
broad looms. 


being built 
Five new 150 h. p 


Massachusetts, Auburn. James Hilton. manu 
facturer of shoddy, has leased the Home & Seaton 
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Mill at Trowbridgeville and after making needed 
repairs, wil! put same in operation to meet demand 
for goods. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Star Worsted 
Co. is to build a two-story brick addition to the 
mill, for purpose of enlarging the wool scouring 


and sorting departments. Some additional ma- 
chinery wil be put in. 
Massachusetts, Gilbertville Work has_ been 


started on an addition to the Geo. H. Gilbert Man- 
ufacturing Company’s wool-sorting plant. The ad 
dition will be about 100 feet square, brick, and the 
building will be raised one story. The weaving de- 
partment of the plant is being operated nights. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The dye house of the 
Farr Alpaca Company is being rebuilt and en- 
larged. 


Massachusetts, Hubbardston. The new dye 
house for the Hygienic Blanket C will be 
equipped with six dye vats. It is proposed having 


same completed by Sept. 1. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The Rhode 
Island Worsted Co. have been obliged to install 
several new looms to meet the demand for their 
product. 


*Massachusetts. Lowell. It is expected that the 
new mill for the Bigelow Carpet Co., under con- 
struction, will be completed by the middle of Oc- 
tober. 


Massachusetts, North Oxford. The Huguenot 
Mills Company has installed four new card ma- 
chines. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Three new spinning 
frames have been installed in the Taconic Mills. 


*Massachuusetts, Uxbridge. The new 60-foot 
brick addition to the C. A. Root Co.’s mill is to 
be still further enlarged by 52 feet additional, mak- 
ing it 112 feet in all. 


Michigan, Clinton. A large addition is being 
built to the Clinton Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant. 


New Hampshire, Rochester. A spinning mule 
has been installed in the Rochester Woolen Com 
pany’s mill. 


New Jersey, Trenton. Plans have been accepted 
for a new four-story addition, 46 by 70 feet, to the 
Colonial Woolen Mills. This increased space will 
necessitate about 100 more employes. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. It is reported that 
the Southern Cotton Oil Co. is to make import- 
ant additions and improvements to its plant within 
the next few months. The first step will be the 
erection of a bleachery. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. McCoy & Thompson, 
successors to Jackson & Thompson, wool scour- 
ers, carders and combers, are remodeling the Lees 
shoddy mill, recently purchased. Their specialty 
is commission combing and top making and their 
equipment will include four combs on the Bradford 
system. Work is being pushed and operations 
will be started as soon as possible 


Pennsyl\ Tohn 


Phi] 


nia idelphia and James 
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Dobson are to erect a $12,000 addition to the Dob- 
son Mills. 
_—_——___4—___________ 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
ro ——_— 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Aronsohn Bros.’ 
Silk Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $25,000. Among the incorporators are Samuel 
J. Harry, Charles J. Ward and William and Ber- 
nard Aronsohn. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Argyro Silk Mills, 
with office in Silk Exchange building, New York, 
have started a plant here. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Contracts have been 
awarded for work on the new Todd Mill of the 
Manhattan Silk Company, and it is hoped to have 
the plant in operation by the first of December. 

*New York, Canisteo. Work 


on installation of machinery 


has been started 
in the Canisteo Silk 


Mill. Plant is equipped with electricity. 
*Peinsylvania, Bangor. The new mill for the 
Bangor Silk Co., which is to start operations 


about November 1, will be two stories in height, 
122 by 43 feet. The officers of the company are 
W. R. Thomas. Jr.. president, A. S. Baker, vice 
president, and Andrew Eyer, secretary and treas- 
urer 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Killin Silk Co., 
with a capital of $100,000, who are operating a plant 
on plain and fancy dress silks at Little Falls, N. J., 
have started up a branch establishment in the old 
Godshalk Mills at 24th and Hamilton Streets, 
where they are operating 50 looms on broad silks 
under the superintendency of Frank L. Hicks. 
The new plant is working day and night. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. S. & A. 
Posner, under the name of S. A. Posner & Co., 
have recently started up a plant for the manufac- 
ture of broad silks in the building at the N. W 
corner of American and Diamond Streets, where 
they are operating 2 winders, 2 spoolers, 2 warping 
mills and 20 broad looms. They are doing a good 
business and sell their production direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Among the new 
concerns recently started in this city is the Phila- 
delphia Winding Co., located in the Empire Mills, 
Kensington Avenue and Huntingdon Streets. 
They are operating 5 winders, 1 reel, 1 quiller and 
1 Foster coning machine on fine yarns. John 
Fowler is manager and reports business good. 


*Pennsylvania, Bangor. W. R. Thomas, Jr., is 
president of the Bangor Silk Co., which has let 
contract for erection of the new buildings. A. S 
3aker, vice president and 


Andrew Ayre, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, South Manchester. Cheney Bros. 
have let contract for erection of a new dyehouse. 
The building will be 225 bv 61 feet. two stories. 
brick. It is expected to have same completed this 
fall. 
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Connecticut, Warehouse Point. Work has been 
putting in new boilers and other gen- 


epairs in the Warehouse Point Silk Co.’s mill. 


mnecticut, Rockville. E. J. Martin’s Sons are 
build a new boiler house, 50 by 30 feet 


mpileted 


Connecticut, Hartiord. Plans are being prepared 

a two story new brick and stone factory build- 

ing, 82 by 140 feet, for the Windham Silk Co 
Bids will be invited about September I. 


Pennsvlvania, Hamburg The Hamburg Silk 
Mill Co. are to convert their storage room on the 
east side of the building into a warping and wind- 
ing department and will also install 20 new looms. 


*Pennsylvania. Carlisle. We have been advised 
by the York Silk Mig. Co. that they are not in- 
stalling any looms in the Carlisle plant, but are 
putting in about 6,500 more spindles. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The new silk ribbon 
mill of the Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Co. is well 
under way. It is possible that the building. which 
is to be three stories, may be increased to four 
The boiler and engine house, one story, has been 
finished. 


Carlisle. New 
Carlisle Silk Mill 


*Pennsylvania, 
nstalled in the 


looms are being 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Sidney. The silk mills of the Clark 
Textile Co. have been shut down for two weeks for 
repairs. 

Pennsylvania, Littlestown. Operations — have 
been suspended in the Littlestown Silk Mill. It 
is not known when work will be resumed. 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


*Massachusetts. Westfield. The entire plant of 
the Planet Mfg. Co. has been sold by the receiver, 
Daniel E. Webster, to Charles E. Hickson for 
$500 

New York, Norwich. John Erskine & Co., own- 
ers of the Norwich Silk Mills, have made an as- 
signment to Howard D. Newton for the benefit of 
the creditors. The assets are placed at about $222,- 
000 with secured liabilities of $74,000 and unsecured 
$96,000. The mills are still in operation 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Charles A. Cooper 
Co. has made an assignment for the benefit of its 
-reditors. The assets of the concern are estimated 
it $3,978.29, with liabilities of $3,522.16 

as 


Yew York, Brooklyn. Lee Oppenheimer has 
uppointed receiver in bankruptcy of the Amer 
Knit Goods Manufacturing Co., whose plant 

is at Wythe Ave. and Pennsylvania street. This 

-ompany was incorporated with capital of $1,550,000 

to succeed Baron, Strauss-& Co. The liabilities of 

the company are reported to be about $400,000. 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. The personal 
property the Columbia Dye Works has been 
purchased at sheriff’s sale by M. J. Fleming of 
Trenton. The bleaching machinery and every- 

necessary for the carrying on of the work 
sold September 9. 
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FIRES. 


Connecticut, Woodbury. Fire, which started in 
the picker room, destroyed the Daniel Curtis Sons’ 
plant. 


New Jersey, Camden. Automatic fire sprinklers 
that had just been installed in the mill of Loeb & 
Schoenfeld Co., Front and Pearl Streets, prevented 
a serious fire. The concern manufactures laces and 
fancy embroideries operating 50 looms and 200 
sewing machines. The loss-is estimated at $7,000, 
which was fully covered by insurance. 


Ontario, St. Catherine’s. The Garden City 
Knitting Mill, owned by W. E. Channel, has been 
completely destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated 
at $3,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ontario Mills 
have been damaged by fire, causing loss of about 
$4,000. This building is occupied by Rodgers & 
Co., manufacturers of chenille goods; Wright, 
Centre & Saile and Henry Barth, carpet manufac- 
turers. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire in the room oc- 
cupied by William Rogers & Co., manufacturers of 
chenille, tapestry, silk and mercerized curtains, cov- 
ers and piece goods on twenty looms, a tenant in 
the mill of the Ontario Spinning Co., 1720 North 
Second street, damaged the plant to the extent of 
$4,000. Several other tenants, all manufacturers of 
carpets, had their plants more or less damaged by 
water, the fire being confined to the fourth floor, 
occupied by Rogers & Co. The damage will be 
repaired at once. 

——_—_ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Canada, Paris. The Penman Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., advises us that they are not yet 
prepared to make any statement regarding the 
proposed addition to the mill. They are, in the 
meantime, erecting a new warehouse. 


Connecticut, Clark’s Falls. The Clark’s Falls 
Felting Co. is operating the plant to its full ca- 
pacity. 

Connecticut, Manchester. 
has purchased the 


A New York concern 
Eastern Biscuit Co.’s plant, 
which has been for sale for some time, and will 
operate same manufacturing textile goods. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered and will be installed in 
about six weeks. Samuel Hird will be general 
manager of the new concern. 


*Connecticut, New Hartford. The Greenwoods 
Mills of the Mt. Vernon Woodberry Cotton Duck 
Co. are being dismantled and the machinery 
shipped to their mills in the South. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. We have been advised 
by the Norwich Silk Co. that they are repairing 
damage done to the machinery by a recent ex 
plosion, and will be in operation as soon as it is 
possible to instal a new boiler. Aside from the 
boiler, they will not be obliged to purchase any 
new machinery. 


*Connecticut, Woodbury. We have been a’! 
vised by Daniel Curtiss’ Sons that they have not 
yet fully decided about the rebuilding of plant re 
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cently destrgyed by fire. The loss on building is 
estimated at $15,000 and $20,000 on stock. They 
had recently installed about $10,000 worth of new 
machinery. 


Connecticut, Springville. The mud drum of the 
boiler at the Springville Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
blew out previous to mill’s start working for the 
day. The boiler was damaged and all windows in 
the building shattered. It is probable that all the 
boilers, which were more or less damaged, will be 
replaced with new ones. 


*Georgia, Watkinsville. We have been advised 
by A. W. Ashford & Son that as soon as the bal- 
ance of the necessary stock is secured, they will 
be ready to proceed upon the new plant. 


Georgia, Americus. It is reported that the 
Chamber of Commerce in this place is in com- 
munication with Connecticut capitalists in regard 
tc establishing a cotton mill here. 


Georgia, Carrolton. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the directors and stockholders of the Mande- 
ville Mills it was voted to increase the capital 
stock by $40,000. 


*Iowa, Decorah. The Union Fibre Co., whose 
plant at Freeport was destroyed by fire recently, 
has purchased land and will build plant here. 


Kentucky, Paducah. The Dixie Mills Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, 
and will take over the plant formerly operated as 
the Alden Knitting Mills. Robert Phill'ps is presi- 
dent of the new company, Geo. C. Wallace vice- 
president, T. L. Upton treasurer and Geo. Phillips 
secretary. 


Maine, Camden. At the annual meeting of the 
Knox Woolen Co., Joshua Adams was elected 
president; C. W. Babb, treasurer and superin- 


tendent, and J. F. Coombs, clerk. 


Maine, Oakland. The Oakland Woolen Co. has 
started operating the mill with a night force. 


Manitoba. St. Boniface. Upon investigation it 
is learned that the report concerning establishment 
of a large dye plant here is erroneous. 


Massachusetts, Athol. ‘The blanket mill of the 
Miller’s River Mfg. Co., which has been running 
shorthanded for the last two months, is now run- 
ning ful: in ail departments. 


Massachusetts, Becket. Machinery has been 
started in the new mill of the Becket & Berkshire 
Silk Co. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. The new firm 
recently incorporated to do a merecerizing and 
specialty weaving business is to be known as the 
Nashawena Company, of which E. J. Brown of 
New York is president, and J. B. Richards, also of 
New York, is treasurer and general manager 
The company is capitalized at $75,000 


Massachusetts. Easthampton. It is reported that 
the King mill has been leased by New York parties 
who will start a plant for mercerizing. Later on 
t is thought looms will be installed for manufac- 
turing mercerized goods. It is thought that opera- 
tions wil! start early in the fall. 


Massachusetts, Estes & Sons 


Fall River. J. H 
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have incorporated their business as the Estes Mills, 
with capital of $250,000. John H. Estes is presi- 


dent of the company and J. Edmund Estes, treas- 
urer. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. Arrangements are 
being made for starting up the plant of the Wor- 
cester Textile Mill about Sept. 1. 


It is proposed 
to operate the plant to its full 1 


‘apacity on towels. 

Massachusetts, Franklin. It is reported that the 
water rights of Box Pond have been purchased by 
a New York syndicate who will build a woolen 
mill or a factory for the manufacture of 
tresses. 

Massachusetts, Middleboro. The Farwell Wor- 
sted Mills, which have been running short time and 
only using half the loom equipment, will soon start 
operations with full equipment. Fine grade serges 
and fancy worsteds will be made. 


Massachusetts, North Brookfield. The Indian 
Orchard Flax Co. is to remove the plant to this 
place where suitable quarters have been secured. 
For the present power will be leased, but the com- 
pany contemplates eventually establishing an elec- 
tric plant in the mill. 


inat- 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. The plant of the 
Windser Print Works, including the Eagle M13!I, 
has been sold to a syndicate for $235.500, the | »w- 
est price fixed by the court. The total amount 
realized from the sale was $375,000. It is reported 
that the syndicate, the members of which are not 
yet known, will start the works in about six weeks 


They have been closed since December 27. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Steps have been taken 
for the incorporation of the Adams Woolen Com- 
pany, which will operate the old Graham & Clark 
woolen mill at Maple Grove and the Johnson-Dun- 
bar plant at North Adams. They expect to employ 
about 200 hands. 


Massachusetts, Webster. Performing by ma- 
chinery the work of eleven operatives in the hack- 
ing room of the Stevens Linen Works, has effected 
a saving in the payroll of about $25 a day. 


¥#O 
New Jersey, Hoboken. The Stark Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000, to manufacture embroideries, trimmings, 
Louis Stark, E. M. Crook and Richard 
W. Woodburn of Rutherford are interested 


laces, etc 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The temporary building 
or the Granite Linen Co., whose plant at Worten- 
dyke was destroyed by fire, is about completed. 
The machinery, etc., is being installed. 


*New York, Gouverneur. The report that has 
been publish d in a number of papeers to the 
effect that the International Lace Mfg. Co. were 
about te move their branch mill to New York, has 


been very strongly denied by the company officials 


themselves. They report that their entire plant 


is located at Gouverneur and that they have no 
branch mill anywhere nor do they expect to have 
They report their business is a very satisfactory 
condition 

New York, New York The American Tracing 
Cloth Company has been incorporated with capital 


. 
ot 3% 


stock purpose of 


150.000 for 
tracing cloth, gray goods 


manufacturing 
and bleaching materials. 
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Wm. S. Gordon (45 West 133d Street) and Henry 
L. Cohen (137 West 129th Street) are interested. 


*New York, Seneca Falls. We have been ad- 
vised that the report that the Seneca Woolen Mills 
would resume operations the first of September is 
erroneous. Plans for reorganization have not yet 
been begun. 


New York, Utica. H. D. Pixley & Son Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture textile fabrics. 
Capital stock is placed at $100,000. Henry D. Pix- 
ley, Geo. W. Pixley and William E. Lewis are in- 
terested. 


*New York, Clayville. The machinery at the 
Empire Woolen Mill, which has been closed for 
some time, has been sold to J. Francis Day of 
Utica, who bid it in for Robert A. C. Smith, the 
execution creditor. 


New York, Jamestown. The Chatauqua Wor- 
sted Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $200,000, to continue the plant of the Chatauqua 
Worsted Mills, hitherto operated under a partner- 
ship. The incorporators are Fletcher and Herbert 
J. Goodwill and Wm. T. Falconer. 


North Carolina, Randleman. S. G. Nowlin and 
S. Bryant, owners of the Naomi Falls Mfg. Co., 
have bought the property of the Randleman Mfg. 
Co., including the Plaidville Mills, the Marie An- 
toinette Mills, and the Randleman Mills. These 
three plants have a total of 10,000 spindles and 718 
looms, making colored cottons. 


North Carolina, Spray. It is reported that a 
rew textile concern, known as the Japanese-Ameri- 


can-Japanese Co., has been formed with a capital 


of $1,000,000. Arthur J. Draper, George W. 
Franker and F. Frank Mebane are reported as 
interested, with headquarters at this place. 


North Carolina, Statesville. J. C. Steele & Sons 
arc in the market for new or good second hand 
cotton rope machinery, to manufacture 1,000 
pounds of five-eighths-inch rope per day. 


North Carolina, Cherryville. H. F. Schenck of 
this place is reported as interested in organizing a 
company to build another cotton mill. 


North Carolina, Stanley. The Carpenter Manu- 
facturing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000 for purpose of manufactur- 
ing cotton batting and mattresses. J. G. and R. E. 
Carpenter are interested. 


North Carolina, Statesville. It is reported that 
J. C. Steele & Sons are considering purchase of 
new or second hand cotton rope machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The executors of 
the estate of the late Thomas Lawlor, manufac- 
turer of woolen and cotton goecds at 2813 North 
American Street, will sell out the plant at public 
auction on August 29th. The plant, which has been 
shut down since Mr. Lawlor’s death, contains 28 
nairow and 2 art square looms, bobbin, winding, 
spooling and beaming frames, warping mill, wind- 
in@ machine, etc. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Art Fibre Co., 
which started up in the business of manufacturing 
artificial silk at the southeast corner of Randolph 
street and Columbia avenue, Philadelphia, is re- 
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moving its plant to this town, where they have 
purchased the old tack factory, consisting of an 
“L” shaped building two and three stories high, 
on the line of the P. & R. Railway. The main 
omce of the company will be continued in Phila- 
delphia at 1017 Race street. The officers are: H. 
Bernstein, president and buyer; Russel] Murray, 
treasurer, and Clement H. Scheibner, superintend- 
ent, The production is sold direct at 100 Grand 
street, New York. 


Rhode Island, Anthony. The Coventry Co. is to 
increase capacity of the cotton storehouse and will 
build an additional story for that purpose. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The New England 
Edging Company has not yet rebuilt or started the 
mill destroyed by fire. 


*Rhode Island, Enfield. The Enfield Mills. re- 
cently sold at public auction, were purchased by 
William J Dunn of the Seaside Mills, at Fall 
River, for $15,000. Other parcels of village prop- 
erty which were a part of the mill plant were also 
sold and brought the total amount realized on the 
sale up to $20,617.50. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. It is reported that the 
Bethel Worsted Mill, which is fully equipped for 
making fancy worsteds, is offered for sale. 


South Carolina, Florence. The Board of Trade 
is considering a project under way for erecting a 
cotton mill at this place. A committee has been 
appointed to make investigations and solicit sub- 
scriptions. Among those interested are H. S. 
Rose, J. M. Timmons and J. F. Muldrow. 


South Carolina, Cheraw. It is reported that Le- 
roy Springs of Chester is interested in building a 
cotton mill here, provided certain conditions are 
carried through. 


South Carolina, Anderson. The Hatton Shoals 
Power Company has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $150,000 to develop power. Work 
will soon start on erection of dam and power 
house. R. S. Ligon (Anderson) is president of 
the company, which will supply electric power to a 
number of the mills in the vicinity. 


*South Carolina, Cheraw. We have been ad- 
vised by Leroy Springs that the report concerning 
his being interested in establishing a cotton mill 
here is erroneous; neither is any such project con- 
templated. 


South Carolina, Columbia. A meeting will be 
held Aug. 26th by the directors of the Olympia 
Cotton Mills Co. to consider further increasing the 
capital stock to $3,000,000. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. It is reported that W. 
M. Webster, formerly secretary of the Gaffney 
Cotton Mfg. Co., is reported as interested in or 
ganizing a new company to build a cotton mill. 


Tennessee, Crossville. It is reported that Geo 
B. Johnson is interested in corresponding with 
builders of wool scouring machinery. 


Tennessee, Shelbyville. The Reliance Cotton 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000. W. M. Black, B. B. Harvey and W. 
W. Barbour are among the incorporators. 















Cotton. 


The overseers in the Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
Gainesville, Ga., are the following: Superintendent, 
M. G. Stone; carder, J. A. Sorrells; spinner, J. C. 
Edwards; weaver, W. S. Smith; cloth room, J. S. 
Collier; c. engineer, J. M. Stewart. 


Alfred Burns, designer for the Danielson Cotton 
Co., Danielson, Conn., has resigned. 


Ralph Abbott of Franklin, Mass., has resigned 
his position as loom fixer in the finishing room to 
accept a position in a mill at Westvale, Mass. 


W. H. Kingsley, overseer of weaving, warping 
and slashing for the Totokett Mill, Versailles, 
Conn., has resigned to accept a position as over- 
seer of weaving in a mill at New Bedford, Mass. 


A. H. Gulliver who since last January has been 
superintendent of the Somerset Co. Mills, Valley 
Falls, R. I., has resigned. Mr. Gulliver was for- 
merly assistant superintendent of the mills of the 


Lonsdale Co. going from there to the Boston Mfg. 
Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Clarence Stone has succeeded Jos 


Harold as 
boss weaver at North Scituate, R. I. 


James Sheppard has been engaged by W. J. 
Dickey & Sons as manager of the Oella Mills, 
Oella, Md. 


D. W. Stimson has resigned his position as 


overseer of ring spinning at the Gosnold Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Geo. Stevens has accepted the position as sec- 
tion hand in the duck mills at Lawrence, Mass. 


D. H. Shirley, overseer of ring spinning for the 
B. B. & R. Knight Mill, White Rock, R. I., has 
resigned, to accept a position with the Windham 
Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn. 


L. W. Powers, for eight months superintendent 
of mill No. 1 of the New York Mills Co., Utica, 
N. Y.. has been appointed general superintendent 
and will have actual supervision of the Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4 mills. Gilbert Broome. who has been su- 
perintendent for several months, will succeed Mr 
Powers as superintendent of mill No. 1. 

Peter McFarlane of Easthampton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position as dyer and bleacher at the 
Continental Web Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


George Bills, overseer of carding for the Lons- 


lale Co., Lonsdale, R. I., has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

Benj. Foster, for the past five years with the 
Stevens Mill, Fall River, Mass., has resigned ‘to 


cept a similar position in the South. 


Alfred Holmes, overseer of carding for the Som- 
erset Co., Valley Falls, R. I., has resigned and has 

‘epted a similar position with Luther Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 


George S. Harris has accepted the position as 
general manager of the Gate City Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., and will take charge of their plant on Oct. I. 


Personals. 


Mr. Harris leaves Seymour, Ala., for a week’s va- 
cation through New England, and will return the 
latter part of September. C. S. Goodwin, formerly 
superintendent of the Anniston Yarn Mills of An- 
niston, Ala., will succeed Mr. Harris as superin- 
tendent of the Seymour Mills, Seymour, Ala. 


A. F. Bentley, boss spinner, has changed from 
the Putnam Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn., to the Man- 
chaug (Mass.) Company 


Alphonse Boudoin, loom fixer of the Contreville 
Mills, Manville, R. I., has resigned to work in a 
similar position with the Manville Co., same city. 


Gideon Larive, loom fixer in the Manville Mills, 
has resigned to take a similar position with the 
Contrexville Mfg. Co., Manville, R. I. 


Eugene Corcoran, secondhand of spinning in the 
Ann & Hope Mills, Lonsdale, R. I., has resigned 
to become overseer of spinning in the Hebron 
Mills, Hebronville, Mass. 


Frederick J. List has been promoted from sample 
maker to boss weaver in the jacquard department 
for T. Martin & Bro. Mfg. Co., of Chelsea, Mass., 


to take the place of G. R. Scheuhknecht, who has 
gone to Germany. 


Lawrence Haworth recently resigned as overseer 
in the finishing department for the Renfrew Mfg. 
Co., at its lower gingham mill, Adams, Mass., after 
serving the company for the last thirty-six years. 
He will move to Manchester, N. H 

Guyton B. Davis, overseer of the card room at 
the Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass.. has resigned 
and accepted a position with the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co. 
George Bills, overseer of carding in the No. 4 
mill of the Lonsdale (R. I.) Company. has re- 


signed, after 15 vears’ service with this concern 


James Garvin of Lowell, Mass., is overseer of 
weaving for the Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, N. H. 
He succeeded Daniel B. Moerell. 


Woolen. 


Michael Jennies of North Vassalboro, Me.. has 
resigned his position as dresser for the woolen 
company there. 


Curt Tautenhan has accepted the 
loom fixer for the Beebe 
Holyoke, Mass 


position as 


& Webber C: of 


Michael Leary of Woonsocket is now employed 


as loom fixer for the Medway Woolen Co., Med- 
way, Mass. 
Mr. Byers. formerly paymaster for the North 


Vassalboro Mills, Me., has succeeded A. T. Dun- 
das as paymaster at the Moosup Mills, Moosup, 
Conn., Mr. Dundas being transferred to the Rive: 
side Mills, Providence, R. I. 


Robert Fritchie has succeeded Jos. Oldfield as 
boss weaver in the Vermont Mills, Ludlow, Vt 
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Miss Mary Foley, while engaged in cleaning a 
loom while it was in motion at the Charles River 
Voolen Mill in North Bellingham, Mass., recently, 
had the forefinger on her right hand caught in 
the gear, and the top of the finger was badly 
crushed. The injury will prevent the young woman 
from working for some time. 


Samuel Turner and Arthur Ackeroid, who built 
he new waste saving industry, which is working 
with such results at Pontoosuc Mill, Pitts 
field, Mass., have sailed for Liverpool. The plant 

Pontoosuc is the first of its kind in this coun- 
try and the men came over from England pur- 
posely ti ok after the building of it 


George W. Miller has resigned his position as 
watchman at the mill of the Medway Woolen Co., 
Medway, Mass. 

Walter Champion has been promoted to fixer at 
the Dunbarton Win. Mills, Dexter, Me., in place 
of Henry Mettiver who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion weaving for the Morrison WIn 
Co. 


oC rd 


is overseer Ol 


E. E. Tufts, who was formerly with the Concord 
Mfg. Co., Penacook, N. H., and other mills is now 
percher at the Camden (Me.), Woolen Co. 


Agustus Eddy, designer and superintendent of 
the Saranac Worsted Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. at Waterford, has been appointed 
agent and manager of that plant, succeeding Frank 
H. Carpenter, who resigned his position as agent 
at the Saranac in order to accept a place as agent 
at the Weybosset Mill in Providence, where he 
Thos. Corcoran. These changes went 
into effect Tuesday. Mr. Eddy thoroughly under- 
stands the mill business, having worked his way 
up through the mill from the position of weaver 
ind general mill hand, to the post of agent. Be- 
fore accepting his position as designer and super- 
intendent at the Saranac, he was employed at the 
Farwell Worsted Mills in Central Falls. 


succeeds 


Thomas Corcoran, agent of the Weybosset 
Mills, has severed his connection with that plant. 
Mr. Corcoran is a well-known man in mill circles 
and is succeeded by a man from the Saranac Mills 
at Blackstone, another branch of the American 
Woolen Company. The new agent is named Car- 
penter and at one time his father was overseer in 
one of the departments at the Weybosset plant 


Walter Brogden, formerly with the Tingue Mfg. 
Co., of Seymour, Conn., is now at the Imperial 
Woolen Mills, Manayunk, Phila., where he is fill- 

a position as worsted spinning 


W. Miller had the misfortune to break 
last week Wednesday morning in the 
Woolen Mill, Staffordville, Conn. Mr 
Miller was helping raise sheets of wool weighing 
ibout one pounds to the upper floor. 
\fter one had been raised it fell full force, hitting 
n the back and him to fall and badly 
He was attended by 


overseer ot 


hundred 
} 


; 1 
oO auseda i 


broke the bone in the ankle 


Dr. C. B. Newton. 
H Prescott Brigham of the 
Co., Dayville, Cont 


Snrinefield 


Brigham Woolen 
Marion Tanner of 
were recently married and are spending 
part of their honeymoon at the Brigham 
the vest } re of Alexander lake 


cottage 
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James C. Dodge has men at work repairing the 
boiler house at Bel Air Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 


A collection of over $75 was taken up in Pontoo- 
suc Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., in the different depart- 
ments yesterday for flowers for William Tubart’s 
funeral. 


Joseph Shiller has completed his duties at the 
Taconic Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., and has 
position at Russells. 


taken a 


George Lusignan has taken a position at Tillot- 
sons Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., in the weaving depart- 
ment. 


Frank Poupoor has completed his duties in the 
carding room at the Taconic Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., 
and will return to his home in Hinsdale. 


James Southern has ended his services as super- 
intendent of the finishing department of the Hins- 
dale Woolen Company Mills, Hinsdale, Mass. 


Patrick Casey has resigned as spinner in the 
Ray American Woolen Mill to accept a similar 
work in Springfield and he will remove his house 
hold goods to that city this week. 


The overseers and employes generally in 
the American Woolen Mill this morning pre 
sented a substantial purse amounting to $150 to 
Patrick Kelly, who had his right hand crushed in 
a carding machine in the mill on the night of Wed 
nesday, Aug. 2, necessitating amputation afterward. 
The injured man has always been most popula: 
with both employers and employes, and all re 
gretted exceedingly the accident which’ befell him. 


Michael Leary of Woonsocket is now employed 
as loox fixer in the mill of the Medway Woolen 
Co., Medway, Mass. 


The home of Mr. and 
superintendent of the Mystic Woolen Co., Old 
Mystic, Conn., was beautifully decorated with 
palms, flags and bunting on Tuesday, August 8th, 
when they entertained the Mystic Cornet Band of 
which Charles S. Cady is a member. The trip was 
made from Mystic to Old Mystic in the barge 
sivalve. 


Mrs. John Kennedy, 


Robert E. Horan of Pascoag, R. I., has accepted 
a position with the Falcon Worsted Co., of Pas- 
coag, R. I., as boss finisher. 


George McCartney has resigned his position as 
boss finisher for the American Woolen Co., Harris 
ville, R. I. He was surprised when leaving the 
mill by employes of the finishing department who 
presented him a handsome hall tree. After a six 
weeks’ vacation at Revere Beach, Mr. McCartney 
will accept a position with the Tinkham Mill at 
Harrisville. 


O. W. Wall, designer for the Park Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga.. has resigned on account of 


the climate being too severe, and has returned t 
Canada. 


Miscellaneons. 


Thos. Spillane, age 20, of Rockville, Conn., had 
his clothing caught in the belt and was taken over 
the shaft. He was badly bruised and perhaps in- 
jured internally but may recover. 
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Emile Lessre has taken charge of dyeing for 


John C. Meyer & Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


George Barr, assistant superintendent of the print 
cloth plant of the Manchester Mills, has resigned 
to become superintendent of the Trimble Dyeing, 
Printing & Finishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alfred Hodgson resigned from the Oakland 
Woolen Mills, Oakland, Me., to accept a position 
as superintendent for the Alexander Silk Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Cornelius Lowney, who has been employed by 
the Greenwich Bleachery, East Greenwich, R. I., 
as overseer of the starch room and tenter frames 
for the past nine years, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion in the new Barrowsville Bleachery at Bar- 
rowsville, Mass. 


Morris W. Gilbert, boss dyer at the Merchants’ 
Dye Works, East Dedham, Mass., has resigned. 


Walter B. Hall, who for about four years has 
been superintendent of the mill and_ bleachery 
cwned by B. B. & R. Knight at Portiac, expects 
to sever his connection with that concern next 
Saturday, his resignation having been tendered last 
week. Mr. Hall goes to Lowell, Mass., to become 
superintendent of one of the cottcn mills in that 
city. The name of the mill was not disclosed, but 
Mr. Hall said that, while the position was not 
much better than his present one, the opportuni 
ties for advancement promised to be greater. Be 
fore going to Pontiac Superintendent Hall was 
superintendent for several years of the plant of 
the Boston Duck Co., at Bondsville, Mass. Prior 
to going to Bondsville, he was master mechanic at 
the Rochdale Mills at Northbridge, Mass 


James Rumbolt, charged with arson in setting 
fire to a weave shed of the Arnold Plant Company, 
North Adams, Mass., was arraigned in the district 
court here today. Probable cause was found and 
the prisoner was held for the grand jury. Bail was 
fixed at $10,000, being unable to furnish which 
Rumbolt was returned to the jail. 


Deaths. 


A wide circle of friends and associates will 
mourn the death of Warwick H. Payne, which oc 
curred on the oth inst. after an illness of several 
months. For a number of years Mr. Payne has 
represented the Eureka Fire Hose Co. in the sale 
of its fire hose throughout the Southern States 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. He was a native 
of Scottsboro, Ala., thirty years of age, and came 
from one of the best known families in Alabama 
He was president of the Confederate Sons Asso- 
ciation and former secretary to General Joe 
Wheeler. Mr. Payne was educated at the Uni 
versity of Alabama and graduated as a lawyer. but 
owing to ill health was unable to follow up his 
practice. He was also prominently identified with 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, as expert 
on Indian exhibits. 


Samuel Marcil died last week from the results 
of a fall at Taftville, Conn. By occupation he was 
a loom fixer in the Ponemah Mills, was also a 
member of the Taftville Band. He is survived by 
a wife and five children, three boys and two girls 
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Owen Gagan, who died Aug. 15th, was employed 
at the Riverside Mills, Providence, for many years. 
for four years or more was not actively engaged 
Andrew Newell Baker, for 54 years paymaster 
for the Manchester (N. H.) mills, died on July 


31 
at his home in that city, aged 76 years. 


Frank Fiske, a retired woolen goods manuifac- 
turer, died suddenly at Chepachet, R. I., aged 55 
years. He began his career in the mill of nis 
brother, John T. Fiske, Jr., in Pascoag, R. I., was 
later an agent for the American Woolen Co., and 
afterward associated with Arthur Ames in the man- 
agement of the Hope Worsted Co., at Oakland, 


Be de 


William W. Armstrong, of North Adams, Mass 
died July 19, aged 66 years. He was born in Ire- 
land, but came to America about fifty years ago, 
and assisted Harvey Arnold in establishing the Ar- 
nold Print Works. He remained with the Arnold 
Print Works as chief chemist and color mixer until 
a year and a half ago, when he retired on account 
of ill health. 


Leonard R. Pickett, an old resident and overseer 
in the Putnam Mig. Co., Putnam, Conn., died re- 
cently. He was 69 years old and is survived by 
a wife and eight children. 


Andrew Newell Baker, paymaster of the Man 
chester Print Works, Manchester, N. H.. for fiftv- 
four consecutive years, died recently at his home, 
aged 76 years. 


George W. Hall, a retired textile manufacturer 
of Chester, Pa., died recently, aged 58 years. He 
is survived by a widow and nine children. 


Fred M. Garcelon. for fourteen years an over 
seer in the mill of the Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, 
Me., died on August 6th, at the age of 56 years. 


Edward Noon, &5 years old, one of the oldest 
manufacturers of hosiery and knit goods in the 
city, died on Saturday, Aug. 12th, at the home of 
his son-in-law, Wm. H. Smith, 1133 Silver St., of 
geneial debility. He was born in Newtown, Eng- 
land. on July 31, 1820, and came to this city in 1857 
In 1865 he began manufacturing hosiery and knit 
goods, and subsequently took his son, Thomas, 
into partnership under the firm name of E. Noon 
& Son. He continued the business up to his last 
illness. He was for over forty years a leading 
member of Nicetown Baptist Church, of which he 
was senior deacon. A son, a daughter and three 
grandchildren survive him 


B. Marshal! Pitts. prominent in the New Eng- 
land cotton trade, manufacturer of cotton warp at 
Fitchburg, his home, died at Leominster, Mass.. 
recently at the country residence of Hamilton 
Mayo where he had been visiting for several weeks 
He was the only surviving son of the late Hiram 
W. Pitts. was a native of New York state, coming 
east in his youth and living nearly his whole life 
in T.eominster and Fitchburg. Here he 
peatedly honored with office, including alderman, 
in the aforementioned city. The cause of Mr 
Pitts’ death was a disease which developed about 


9. vear 


was re- 


ago. He is survived by his wife. two sons 
and two sisters He was a high 


vears of age 


Mason and 53 
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New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 


th 


hrough the office of this journal. ] 


Woolen and Worsted Finishing, Part II 
Timmermann; American School of 
spondence, Chicago, I'l. 

Phe second ivstruction paper on woolen and 
worsted finishing begins with drying and includes 
chapters on dry beating, brushing, shearing, steam 
brushing, pressing, inspecting, measuring and 
packing. The author has brought to the work of 
compiling these papers a thorough knowledge of 
the subject obtained by many years’ experience as 

practical finisher and broadened by a careful 


study of the theory of the art. 


John F. 


Corre- 


British Weights and Measures Association; George 
Moores, Sec., 25 Victoria St., London, W 
We have received a copy of the annual report of 
this young but vigorous association. At the time 
f organization a year ago the metric propa- 
ler full headway in England. A bill 
tric system compulsory was pend 
ently was passed in the House of 
ind under the mere weight of the authority 
heorists’ opposition to the movement was 
l, being confined to individual and 
protests. ‘That all this has been changed 
largely to organizing the common sense of 
1 i giving direction to this force through 
Veights and Measures Association. It 
to extend the organization throughout 
in order that the defence of the English 
ay be brought to the highest efficiency 
rever weights and measures are used. 
Jesides statements regarding finances and mem- 
bership whict f a satisfactory character the 
report ¢ many effective extracts from anti- 
metric ar nts. The report outlines a plan for 
a system of co-related units of length, volume and 
weight, based on the English inch, which com 
mends itself the thoughtiul consideration of all 
the desirability of such co-relation 
1 and fields of 


in many important § industries 


nearly 1encée 
solate< 


t 


who recogniz< 


The Technolexic of the Society of 
Engineers. 

the compilation of this universal technical dic 

or translation purposes (in the languages 

German, and French), that was com- 

n 1901, about 2,000 firms and individual 

ors at home and abroad are assisting at 


German 


\w 2,700,000 word-cards have been col- 
these will be added the hundred thou 
ards that will result from the working- 
original contributions not yet taken in 
he contributi been called in since 
and most of them have already come 
June, 1905: 1,480). The preliminary 
ve finished in the middle 1906; at 


le same year printing is to begin, 


ns have 


} 


will take 


Dr. Hubert 


up about 3 years 


Jansen, Edit r in “hief 


Berlin, 
N. W. 7.) Dorotheenstrasse 49 will be pleased to 


further information 
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Tabular Sketch of the Artificial Dyestuffs and their 
Use in Dyeing and Printing (Tabellarische 
Uebersicht ueber die kunstlichen organischen 
Farbstoffe); by Dr. Adolf Lehne; Julius 
Springer, Berlin, Germany. Price $2.00. 

A very valuable work giving in concise form a 
description of the artificial dyes now on the market. 
The information is arranged in tabular form and 
includes the name of each dye, its use, degree of 
fastness, and test for recognizing it on the fibre. 
The account of each dye is accompanied by one or 
more dyed or printed samples. Reference is made 
to the more exhaustive work, ‘Ubersicht der 
kunstlichen organischen Farbstoffe,” of Schultz 
and Julius. The practical dyer will find this smaller 
edition invaluable in the daily practice of dyeing 
and printing. The samples are an especially valu- 
able feature. The text is in German, but there are 
few American dyers and printers to whom the 
book would not be worth more than its price 
whether they read German or not. 
Distinguishing Cotton 

scheidung von 
Alois Herzog, 
cents. 

\ translation of this valuable pamphlet appears 
in this issue of our magazine. In addition to what 
appears in the translation the German pamphlet 
contains some very interesting colored plates 
showing the actual tints produced on cotton and 
linen cloth by treatment with the various reagents 


I 


from Linen 
3aumwolle und 
Sorau, 


(Die Unter- 
Leinen); Dr. 
Germany. Price 50 


The Crank Embroidery Machine (Die Kurbel- 
stickmaschine), by A. Spremberg; L. A. Klep- 
zig, Leipzig, Germany. 

This work treats of the construction and opera- 
tion of the crank machine for embroidering fancy 
designs on textile goods. It is freely 
with drawings cf the various 
companion book to the né 
which treated of the 
signing, etc. 


Price, $1.26. 


illustrated 
parts and forms a 
published in 1900 


rocess of embroidery, de- 


Business Literature. 


International Exposition of Textile Industries. 

We have received a copy of the pamphlet con- 
taining the rules under which the exposition at 
Tourcoing will be concucted next year. It also 
gives the program an‘ classification of the exhib 
ts. While the textile industry is the principal fea- 
ture of the exposition, other departments will not 
be neglected. 


Transmission Engineering; Dodge 

facturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind 
This is a 470-page volume in which the products 
f the Dodge Mfg. Co. are described and illus- 
trated. They include shafting, coupling, hangers, 
pillow blocks, brackets, belt tight 

pulleys, binder frames, 
1 iron split pulleys, solid pulleys, 

bevel, mitre, and 

link belting, water wheel harness 
and complete apparatus for transmitting power by 
ropes. The book from a typographical standpoint 
is in every way worthy of the high character of the 
products which it describes. It is a well-bound 
volume and should find a place on the desk of 
every 


Manu 


bearings, boxes 
guide 
wood an 


eners, 
‘lutches, 


yushings, 


friction 


I spur friction gearing 


sprocket wheels 


user of power 
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Phe Eureka Fire Hose Company. 


We are informed that P. O. Hebert, 615 Peters 
Iidg., Atlanta, Ga., will hereafter represent the 
Eureka Fire Hose Company, as general agent for 
the exclusive sale of its high grade brands of fire 
hose in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, Virginia, 
Texas, Indian and Oklahama Territories. He 
takes the position made vacant by the death of 
Warwick H. Payne. 

Mr. Hebert will have associated with him D. E. 
McGaw, who will locate at Dallas, Texas, H. H. 
Alvis, who will locate at Charlotte, N. C., and C. 
b. Payne at New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Hebert will be in charge of headquarters 
at the Atlanta address. 


— —_—_ ——__qe———_—_ ——_————— 


Advertising Engineers. 


Halbert P. Gillette, formerly associate editor of 
the Engineering News of New York and George 
H. Gibson, who has been associated with some of 
the largest mechanical concerns in the country in 
the capacity of advertising manager, have formed 
a co-partnership to be known as the George H. 
Gibson Co., Park Row Bldg., New York City. 
They undertake to conduct advertising in the same 
inanner as would a department in a firm’s own 
offices and are not advertising agents in the usual 
sense of the term, as they receive no commissions, 
rendering only service and leaving actual purchas- 
ing of space and printed matter in the client’s 
hands. With their previous experience they ought 
to be in a position to render valuable aid in that 
direction. 

Se 


Mr. Walther Will Sell the Seyfert & Donner 
Machinery. 


Otto Walther announces to the trade in general 
that he has given up all connections with Irmscher 
& Co., and secured the sole right of sale in the 
United States for the machines of Seyfert & Don- 
ner, a firm known as leading manufacturers of all 
kinds of hand and motor knitting machines. These 
machines will be handled by him in addition to the 
machines of Schubert and Salzer for full fashioned 
hosiery. 

Mr. Walther has removed from his old quarters 
at 591 Bourse to larger quarters in No. 507, the 
same building, where in the near future he will 
have on exhibition some hand and motor machines 
of Seyfert & Donner. 


eeeneennst meen — 


Cabling and Armoring Machines. 


The Aiton Machine Company, 126 Liberty 
Street, New York, have just issued a _ bulletin 
illustrating one of their cabling and armoring ma 


chines used for the manufacture of concentric 
cables of bare or insulated iron, steel or copper 
wire and for armoring purposes. Specifications 


and quotations will be cheerfully furnished upon 
application at the New York office of the com- 
pany. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
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The Summer Refuge. 





Scarcely are the gang-planks pulled ashore, 
when, with a start, the boat has left the wharf and 
is footing it rapidly down stream. Then you re- 
member that the Sandy Hook line is the fastest out 
of New York, or any oth. harbor for the matter 
of that. There is yet something in store to thrill 
the man who has not seen the ‘“sky-scrapers,” 
standing together like a band of giants at a hunt- 
ing, as they transcend the purple vapors of even- 
ing, and catch on their higher portions the rosy 
light from the setting sun. Then, as even more 
steadily than the Ancient Mariner, we drop “below 
the kirk, below the hill, below the light-house 
top,” we have passed the Statue of Liberty, the 
Narrows themselves, and perceive the wooded 
shore of Staten Island running off mistily towards 
New Jersey. On the other side the lights of Coney 
Island sink in distance, and presently we are in- 
side the long bar of Sandy Hook. What in the 
world could be more refreshing than this splendid 
sail at the beginning and end of a summer day. 

From Atlantic Highlands the innumerable attrac- 
tions of the coast from Highland Beach to Point 
Pleasant are within easy reach, and surroundings 
may be found to suit every taste. The express 
train service embraces Navesink, Normandie, Sea 
bright, Monmouth Beach, West End, Long 
Branch, Elberon, Deal, Allenhurst, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, Avon, Belmar, Spring Lake, Manas- 
quan, Point Pleasant, Red Bank, Matawan, Free- 
hold, and other resorts boasting well kept hotels. 
The coast is justly famous for its facilities for 
yachting, driving, automobiling and both salt and 
fresh water bathing. Besides the Sandy Hook 
route the New Jersey Central has an all rail route 
with stations at the foot of West 23d Street, 'N. R., 
and at the foot of Liberty Street, N. R. All trains 
are equipped with the latest designed Pullman 
Parlor cars and coaches. Upon application to C. 
M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, New York City, a hotel book 
and Sea Shore time-table will be 
are free for the asking. 

a 


sent you; they 


The Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and the 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., have just placed 
orders with the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, 
Mass., for complete equipment of fans and heaters 
for dye house ventilation. 


ee 


New Manager of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co. 


L. E. Thomas, formerly with the United Engin- 
eering & Foundry Co., of Pittsburg, has accepted 
the position of general manager of the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., having taken 
charge August 1st. Mr. Thomas is well known to 
the trade and was tendered the position of assist- 
ant general manager of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., whose engineering work on their new rail 
mill at Youngstown was in his charge. a month 
prior to his accepting his present position. An- 
other piece of engineering work, ably conducted 
by Mr. Thomas was that of the construction of the 
Ohio plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. 


174 
The Eastern Maine Overseers’ Association. 


annual convention of the Eastern 
Association was held at Water- 
ville, Maine, August 26. The meeting was called 
to order by F. M. Moore and at the election of 
officers, L. A. Houston of Guilford was chosen 
president, P. H. Russell of Dexter, vice president, 
L. C. Sawyer, secretary and J. T. Davidson, treas- 

er. There was a long discussion in regard to 
publishing a manual which was finally left to a 
‘ommittee cf five. After the business meeting a 
banquet was held in the armory building. Among 
the members present were: A. E. Barnes, Oliver 
Bergerrn, Adolph Berkhart, Theodore G. Berherst, 
D. G. Burns, W. B. Causland, Edward Chase, J. H. 
Charlesworth, Geo. H. Collins, William H. Col- 
lins, J. M. Curran, F. L. Cushman, J. T. Davidson, 
. M. Earle, H. O. Farrer, Andrew Fraisier, C. P. 
Gilman, C. L. Healey, A. C. Houston, J. H. John- 
son, James B. Jones, John Keefe, James Kreiger, 
Edward Leech, C. W. Lucas, John M. Luistrey, 
J. M. Magner, Edward Magner, A. D. Mansell, 
J. O. Margridge, David Menzier, Fred Mellon, 
C. Merrow, J. E. Morrisette, Fred Moore, Alden 
Moore, Geo. H. Newry. Chas. North, David Pike, 
Fred Pooler, Percy Russell, Thomas Rouse, E. C. 
Reinhardt, David A. Simpson, L. C. Sawyer, C. 
W. Stevens, Irving Small, Jeremiah Tourgee, W. 
W. Thompson. Chas. Tait, James S. Trumbull, Fred 
Teal, John Webendorfer, A. H. Webendorfer, R. 
L. White, Herman Whitehouse, Abel Wall, Abra- 
ham Walker, Alfred Wigglesworth. Twenty-five 
new members were elected as follows: E. B. Ayer, 
Francis Armstrong, Geo. F. Cathcart, C. H. Cook, 
Joseph Carter, William S. Dow, Walter Gledhill, 
Robert G. Henderson, Robert A. Julia, Sumner A. 
Leach, Chas. H. Lamb. James M. Marton, Wm. 
McGilvery, John O. Reilly, James P. Ryan, Joseph 
\. Ruell, Frank W. Seavy, Chas. H. Speak, Wm 
F. Scott. R. T. Sullivan, John L. Seavy, Clark B. 
Gordon Wagness, Edward F. Williams, 


Williams 


The ninth 
ine Overseers’ 


Saunders. 
J. H 
This meeting was one of the most successful in 
istory of tl 


th ] ie \esociation. 


C. T. Dontevy. 


2 


The Togo Spinning Co., of England. 


1 


he Manchester Journal of England contains a 
long account of the ceremony at the breaking of 
ground for the new cotton mill to be built at 
Barton, England. which will be known as the 
Togo Spinning Co. This site is in close prox- 
the Manchester ship canal and is admir- 
ibly located for the purpose intended. The mill is 
be of 115,000 spindle capacity; five stories in 
and covers an area of 5,400 square yards. 
It will be of steel, and the outside walls will be 
‘arried by girders resting on steel columns and 
running down to the centre of the piers. It will be 
capitalized at $500,000 and we note by the report 
that the machinery will be supplied by the well- 
known English firm of John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd., of Manchester, and will comprise all the 
latest improvements in onening, scutching, carding, 
lrawing and spinning machinery made by this 
company. The mill is to be driven by a 1700 H. P. 
ertical triple engine with rope drives. 


imity to 
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Foreign Trade. 


The following circular has been issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor at Washing- 
ton: 


To Manufacturers and Exporters: 

The Department of Commerce and Labor is 
desirous of securing the co-operation of manufac- 
turers and other persons interested in the efforts 
being made by this Department, through the 
Bureau of Manufactures, to extend the foreizn 
trade of the United States. 

In furtherance of this work, it is proposed to 
establish a comprehensive card index which will 
enable the Department, upon application, to fur- 
nish information desired by manufacturers, or by 
intending purchasers, and it is contemplated to 
extend the system, if the necessary authority shall 
be -granted by Congress, to our principal con- 
sulates. 

To enable the Bureau to prepare such an index, 
you are respectfully requested to fill in the accom- 
panying blank, and furnish briefly any additional 
information which you may desire to have recorded 
in connection with your business. In mailing reply 
please use the inclosed envelope. 

Very respectfully, 
John M. Carson, 
Chief, Bureau of Manufactures. 


The blank accompanying the circular calls for 
the following information: 

Name and address. 

Location of branches. 

Description of product. 

Capital. 

Capacity per day, month or year. 

Where product is sold (if abroad, give countries 
and ports). 

Any other information. 


—_—_——_____.¢—__________. 


Worsted Combs and Pins. 


R. H. Hood, the well known manufacturer of 
machine wool combs and dealer in American and 
English cast steel pins is unusually busy. Mr. 
Hood’s address is 1842-44-46 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia. where he is also prepared to manu- 
facture circles, hackles, gills, fallers and porcu- 
pines and circle knives to any pattern. 


———_——_———_—__——. 


Heddles. 


The Steel 


Co., located 


Heddle Manufacturing 
at 1842 to 1846 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. manufacturers of the well-known flat steel hed- 
dles for silk cotton and worsted weaving, have 


been very successful in receiving orders. The 
company at this time are very busy having re- 
ceived large orders for their new heddle from some 
of the largest textile mills in the country with 
other and repeat orders still coming in. The de- 
mand also for the old heddles produced by this 
concern is still large and the company are kept 
busy in turning them out in sufficient numbers to 
fill their orders. 
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Smoky Chimneys. 





An English correspondent of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Boston, Mass., writes: “Our local news 
paper had its lynx eye on a smoky chimney that 
belonged to an ex-mayor of the town. It held 
that public men should not be producers of public 
nuisances. 

“T called to see my friend, the ex-mayor, and he 
said, ‘Look here, they are at it again and now they 
threaten a prosecution.’ He told me what he had 
done to prevent smoke pollution. He had put in 
patent stokers, steam jets to aid the draught, a new 
sort of patent grate bars, raised the chimney 25 
feet and had used a better class of coal, and he 
said, ‘What more can I do?’ He was a busy man 
and was glad when I offered to go to his works 
to see if I could suggest anything that could be 
done. 

“So much depends on the fireman that we both 
came to the conclusion that it must be all his fault. 
I found, hcwever, that the two boilers which had 
been quite sufficient for the works as originally 
planned, were not so now that a large dye house 
had been added and was now in full work. The 
steam used by a dye house is almost an unknown 
quantity. The boiler man could not keep the 
steam up to 80 Ibs., it was often down to 45 Ilbs., 
and the looms running at a low speed, when the 
dyers had to be told to shut off all the steam they 
could, until it got up again. In the meantime 
black smoke held its way. 

“T suggested that a 32 in. ‘Sturtevant Fan’ be 
put in at the root of the chimney—this fan to work 
at a varying speed to suit the demand for steain. 
A fan was put in and it ended the trouble, no more 
complaints about ‘black smoke,’ plenty of steam 
for all purposes, the quantity and quality of the 
work was improved, and all at a comparatively 
small cost, which was soon repaid by less coal 
consumption.” 

eG 


Drying Cloth. 


In connection with his recent paper read before 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, H. J. Barron stated that its subject 
matter was suggested by a talk with one of the 
ex-presidents of the society, who said that one 
of his customers had determined to install exhaust 
fans in his cloth-drying room. But he advised hiri 
strongly not to use them, as, in his opinion, the 
pioper way to dry material like wet cloth was to 
force warm air into the drying room; that where 
disk fans were used to exhaust the air in connec 
tion with direct heating coils, the leakage of air 
through the walls and around the windows nullified 
the drying effect by reducing the temperature of 
the air in the room. He further said that it was 
noticeable wherever this latter system was used 
that the drying rooms had wet floors, whereas, 
where the air was forced in hot, the moisture was 
carried entirely out of the ventilators. 

Mr. Barron went on to say that “the problem is 
to force a certain volume of air into and out of 
the drying room, changing the air in this room 
every five to ten minutes, the temperature of the 
air as well as the rapidity of the change depending 
upon the moisture and the outside atmospheric 
conditions.” 
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Wire Rope Lubrication. 





Elevator and other cables used for hoisting pur- 
poses are subject to beth internal and external 
wear; the former is caused by the rubbing of the 
wires and strands upon one another under pres- 
sure in bending over the sheaves, the latter by 
rubbing and wedging in the grooves of the pulleys. 

Unless the cables are kept well lubricated they 
wear and deteriorate rapidly r 

As a lubricant for wire rope Dixon’s Ticon- 
deroga Flake Graphite has the endorsement of the 
leading manufacturers as well as the approval of 
those experienced in its use, because of the well 
recognized fact that flake graphite prevents the 
abrasion and wear of all parts coated with it. For 
this purpose graphite must be combined with suit- 
able greases to make it adhere, but there has al 
ways been considerable danger and difficulty in 
applying grease to moving cables. 

Dixon’s Handy Graphite Rope Dressing supplies 
the ideal qualities of Dixon’s Flake Graphite as a 
wire rope lubricant in such a form as to make it 
thoroughly acceptable to practical men who have 
used it. The package is of about the size and 
shape of an ordinary book and contains nearly 
three pounds of graphite lubricant. It is easily 
applied by holding the open edge of the package 
against the cable while in motion. 

There is no trouble and no danger to the work- 
inan, no waste nor dripping off of lubricant. The 
economy and efficiency of Dixon’s Handy Graphite 
Rope Dressing, in prolonging the life of wire rope 
and saving the expense of frequent renewals of 
worn cables, should commend it to the careful 
attention of every firm operating hoists or ele- 
vators, 

For prices and full particulars address the mak- 
ers, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


ae 


—————— 


Heating and Ventilating. 


After careful examination of the important heat- 
ing and ventilating systems in railroad shops 
throughout the United States, the Erie Railroad 
Company have awarded the following contracts: 

Buffalo Fan System heating and ventilating out- 
fits for the 42-stall round house at Bu'falo, N. Y.., 
requiring Buffalo steel plate 220 in. fan with belt 
connected 75 H. P. motor, and heater containing 
15 four row sections, each section 6 ft. by 8 ft. 4 in.; 
for the 43-stall round house at Horneilsville, N. Y., 
requiring Buffalo steel plate 210 in. fan with belt 
connected 60 H. P. motor and heater containing 
20 two row sections, each section 7 ft by 9 ft. 4 in.; 
for the 21-stall round house at Galion, Ohio, re- 
quiring Buffalo steel plate 150 in. fan with direct 
connected 8 by 10 Buffalo engine, and heater con- 
taining 10 four row sections, each section 5 ft. by 
6 ft. 10 in.; for the 21-stall round house at Hunt- 
ington, Ind., requiring Buffalo steel plate 150 in. 
fan with direct connected 8 by 10 Buffalo engine, 
and heater containing 12 four row sections, each 
section 5 ft. by 6 ft. ro in. 

If the pipe alone used in these heaters were laid 
in single continuous length, the distance covered 
would be practically 6 1/2 miles. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Garnett Machinery. 


The James Hunter Machine Company, of North 
Adams, Mass., have added to their line a new de- 
partment, viz: garnett and metallic toothing, the 
furnishing of metallic-wound cylinders, feed rolls, 
lickerins, burr rolls, and metallic breasts for cards 
and reclothing for same. They have equipped their 
shops with up-to-date machinery such as experi- 
ence has demonstrated is best adapted for this line 
oi work, and have associated with them a compe 
tent force of men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the requirements of the trade, and who are, 
through long and successful experience, more 
capable of producing satisfactory results than any 
cne else in the business. [his company has for so 
many years produced and put out to the trade such 


a line of high-grade machinery that it is hardly 


necessary to say more than that the trade-mark 

“The Hunter” applied to the garnett line insures 

the highest’ degree of satisfaction. We take pleas 

ure in commending them to users in this new line 
which they have embarked. 


———————__—_ a 


Announcement. 

Fifty years of experience in the field of heating 
and ventilating have won enviable reputations fo1 
the Lord & Burnham Company, Pierson-Sefton 
Company and Hitchings & Company. 

We learn of their having united, under the firm 
name of Burnham Hitchings Pierson Company, 
with offices at 1133 Broadway, N. Y. City, and 
works at Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Jersey 
City, N. J. 

As greenhouse architects and builders, these 
firms have always been strong leaders. The com- 
bining of their many patented features and their 
complete mastery of all details brings to the trade 
a concern not equaled in equipment. 

———- —- 9 ——____—_ 


Opportunities. 


Manufacturers, business men and investors have 
the door of opportunity opened wide to them in a 
book recently issued by M. Schulter, Industrial 
Commissioner of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
R. R., St. Louis, Mo. It contains a list of the 

itions along the line of that road with a brief 
description of the products and business oppor- 
tunities of the respective localities. A copy will 
be mailed on application to Mr. Schulter, whose 
office is at Room 709 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


o—_—_—_____ -——_ 


Electric Power in the Weave Room. 
[he Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation of 
New Bedford, Mass., has placed an order with the 
General Electric Company for electric equipment 
for driving a part of its weave shed. This weave 
shed was designed and is being erected under the 
supervision of F. P. Sheldon & Co., the well 
known engineering firm of Providence, R. I. The 
apparatus consists of one 3-phase, 60 cycle, 8 pole, 
75 Kw., 900 r.p.m., 600 volt, belt driven, alternat- 
ing current generator with direct connected ex- 
citer, together with one 75 H. P., 550 volt, resist- 
ance-in-armature type induction motor and neces- 
sary switchboard equipment 
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Finishing Materials. 


The Arabol Mig. Co., 100 William Street, New 
York, make a specialty of soluble oils, alizarine 
assistants, sizings and starches. They know that 
at extensive practical experience must be backed 
up by science._to keep abreast of the times and in 
their well-equipped laboratory under the manage- 
ment of trained chemists they are continually ex 
perimenting to improve their products for th 
benefit of their customers. Many of our leading 
textile manufacturers bear testimony to the suc 
cess of their efforts in this direction. Their equip- 
ment enables them to meet any special or excep- 
tional conditions that may arise in the mill. 


—_—_ -—_—__.2 ————____ 


Spools and Bobbins. 


The Wisconsin Mig. Co. of Two Rivers, Wis., 
have just completed a large addition to their plant 
and have begun the manufacture of bobbins, 
spools, spindles, etc., on a large scale. They have 
also increased their hosiery board department end 
report that they are in a better position than ever 
to handle the mill trade, not only so far as quan- 
tity and quality are concerned, but also as to the 
prompt filling of orders. 


——_____ 9 


Hot Water Washed Fleeces. 


The “Australasian,” in an interesting article, re- 
vives the question as to whether growers acted 
wisely in altogether abandoning the custom of 
hot-water washing the fleece on the sheep’s back 
After ascribing the discontinuance of the practice 
to the inability of the American buyers to purchase 
washed wools, on account of their highly protec 
tive duties, and the difficulty of procuring suitabl« 
labor for the unhealthy work, the following para 
graph appears :— 

“To thinking men in the wool trade, however, it 
has always been a question whether hot-water 
washing was not abandoned too precipitately, and 
this is especially the case as regards lambswool. 
For in lambswool the American demand is not very 
conspicuous, the prices for this class of wool being 
usually made by Yorkshire and the continent. This 
view seems to find signal support in the news just 
received by private cable to the effect that Mr. 
James Russell’s Barunah Plains washed lambswool 
has been sold in London at up to 3s. 6d. per Ib 
No less than 50 bales averaged 3s. o1/2d. In these 
modern times these prices are quite sensational 
The explanation of these extreme prices—com 
pared with the greasy prices—being realized is that 
these hot-water washed lambs come up a better 
color than those shipped in the grease, and als 
handle softer. But it must >':9 be borne in mind 
that the clip referred te is an exceptionally superi 
or quality of wool, and that the superior quality is 
just as noticeable in the lambswool as in that from 
grown sheep. To all wiio take an interest in th: 
growth of high-class Australian merino wool th: 
sale of the Barunah Plains washed lambs is a not 
able event.”—The Textile Mercury. 
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The Australian Wool Trade. 


In their annual review of the Australian wool 
trade Goldsbrough, Mort & Co., Melbourne, sum 
up the situation as follows: 

17th March, 1905. 

We are glad to record that the past vear, from 
the point of view of the Australian wool grower, 
has been an eminently satisfactory one, and has 
been characterized by more even conditions than 
have obtained for a lengthened period. Fortu- 
nately, for the first time for some years, we have 
not to report any losses of stock from drought, the 
pasturage in the whole of Australia having been 
sufficient for the stock held. 

[he season has not been by any means a wet one. 
the last half of the year being marked by compara- 
tively dry weather, and at the moment, to ensure a 
good lambing and favorable winter conditions, gen- 
eral rains are anxiously looked for during the cur- 
rent month. 

The high all-round level of prices ruling cannot 
but be satisfactory to growers, more especially in 
the coarser descriptions of crossbreds, and partic- 
ularly as the clip for the season shows an increase, 
estimated at 150,000 to 175,000 bales. Up to date 
the experts show an increase of over 200,000 bales, 
but shipments have been earlier than usual, and 
when balance of clip has left the States, the above 
estimate will be found to be about correct. 

Next year, given an early rain to assure lambing, 
an even greater enhancement in figures is looked 
for. 

ihe reaction in favor of crossbred grades has 
been a remarkable one. After ten years of low 
prices, they this season reached a level that has not 
been seen since 1895. The diminished output from 
South America and New Zealand is, of course 
(combined with the relative dearness of Merinos), 
a contributing factor to the higher rates, added to 
which large orders for the Russo-Japanese war 
caused eager inquiries for the coarse material. In 
Australia many growers have gone out of cross 
breds altogether, discouraged by the long series of 
years with low prices, so that the output of the 
Commonwealth is also less in common with other 
countries. 

It must be borne in mind that the level of prices 
reached during the Australian season for coarse 
grades was abnormal, and has been principally due 
to war requirements, so that it is natural to expect 
that with the cessation of the present struggle con- 
siderably lower rates may be expected. 

Already in London sales made this week show a 
depreciation of 15 per cent. on January rates. 

The American demand has again been a strong 
feature of the sales, their purchases amounting to 
75,000 bales, a larger aggregate than they have 
reached for many years. Their operations were 
mainly confined to high-class merinos and any at- 
tractive parcels of low grade crossbreds, and to 
their competition is greatly due the enhancement 
in prices obtained for these qualities. 

Trade with Japan, confined practically to pur- 
chases of scoured wool, reached greater propor- 
tions than at any previous period, and was a grat- 
fying adjunct to the general buoyancy. 

The year’s operations have given further em- 
phasis to the increased favor with which Australian 
ales are regarded by growers and buyers, the 
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quantity sold in Australia showing an increase of 
176,887 bales, representing practically the whole of 
the year’s increase, or 81 3/4 per cent. of the total 
production of the Commonwealth. 

During the year we have had the pleasure of wel- 
coming many new buyers representing houses that 
hitherto have confined their purchases to London, 
the fact having been forced on them that they must 
buy at the centres of production to have large and 
high-class selections to choose from. 

As is well known, the Victorian wool selling sea- 
son has extended as a rule from about middle of 
October to about end of January, sales being held 
continuously five days weekly, with exception of a 
break of about three weeks for Christmas and New 
Year vacation. 

With the increased favor into which the local 
markets have grown, and the largely augmented 
quantities offering, the labor involved has become 
very heavy, and it has been suggested by the buy- 
ers that the period of selling be extended for, say, 
fully another month, and that the selling days be 
reduced to four days weekly instead of five, and 
that quantities offering be so reduced that the last 
month of the season will see sufficiently good cata- 
logues to command sustained competition. 

The method is already followed in Sydney, and it 
is expected that a general meeting of buyers and 
brokers will be held in October next to decide on 
the conditions governing the succeeding season. 

During the year just passed fitful falls of rain have 
been recorded throughout the States, but this has 
not been sufficient to promote an adequate growth 
in the pastures. There are still areas of country 
which have not completely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the drought, and in almost all quarters the 
monsoonal rains are being anxiously looked for- 
ward to for further relief. 

In the interior the lambing season is approach- 
ing, and as the present condition of feed on the 
grazing lands is very dry, a general and soaking 
rainfall is required to assure a satisfactory lamb- 
ing and a prosperous season. 


——— ——_—_o——__———_ 


Removal Notice. 





Manufacturers of all kinds of textile fabrics are 
requested to note the removal of C. Wolfenden 
from his old location at 2257 North 2d Street, 
Philadelphia, to 2316 North 2d Street. 

Mr. Wolfenden who, for the past two or three 
years has been engaged in the buying and selling 
of new and second hand textile machinery, has 
been so successful that his removal to the above 
address became necessary on account of needing 
more room. In his new quarters, where he is oc- 
cupying the entire building, he is prepared to 
equip mills from top to bottom with all kinds of 
textile machinery, and he invites manufacturers to 
give him a call when anything is needed in this 
line. Another and most important feature of his 
business is that of dealing in odd lots of yarn of 
any kind. He requests manufacturers to send him 
samples and prices before disposing of such stock 
in any other manner, and at the same time he 
would be glad to hear from them if they are in need 
of odd lots of yarn to fill orders or in making up 
samples for the trade. 
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Enconomizers for Steam Boilers. 


ibility of an economizer to increase the 
it) an existing boiler plant is well shown 
] ‘onditions under which the B. F. Sturte- 
of Boston, Mass., has installed for the 
lympia Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C., two excep 
nally large economizers to be used in connec- 
tion with 12 vertical Cahall boilers. Not only will 
the output of the plant be materially increased, 
but it is contemplated that a fuel saving of at least 
20 per cent. will be 
The economizer in the 
states has just been installed by the 
for the American Woolen Co 
It is divided into two groups, 


t 


secured 
largest New England 
Sturtevant Co. 
at Maynard, Mass. 
the first being used 
for heating feed water for the boilers and the sec 
ond for furnishing hot water for dyeing purposes 
It is stated that even before the installation was 
entirely completed, a saving of $500.00 per day in 
oal was attained. 
——— 


[he National Tube Co. has placed a large and 
important order, for immediate execution, with the 
American Blower Detroit. The contract 
embract ymplete heating equipment for their 
five new mills at Lorain. 


OQ 


Persian Rugs. 


Writing from Harput, Turkey, 


tells an interesting story of the 


Consul Norton 
rug trade in the 
He says: 


province of Azerbaijau, Persia 
The rug and carpet trade of the province is of 


special interest in this connection, as about nine- 
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tenths of the product finds its way directly or in 
directly to the United States. 

he rug industry of Tabriz dates far back; the 
products of its looms are regarded by many as thx 
most beautiful among the many varieties of Per 
sian rugs. There is one large factory in the city 
where I found over 1,000 lads busily occupied on 
rugs of all sizes and designs. Many were repro 
ducing the old patterns which were in vogue over 
five hundred years ago and are still admired in 
both hemispheres. These lads work with great 
rapidity, and earn from $2.50 to $3.25 per month. 
The number of operatives in this one factory is 
largely increased in flush times. There are other 
smaller factories in Tabriz and in the lesser towns, 
while individual looms are encountered in most oj 
the villages. 

A few years ago aniline dyes were extensively 
used to dye the yarns employed in making rugs 
and the effect was quickly felt in the decreased de 
mands from abroad. In order to counteract the 
evil results the Government very promptly resort 
ed to the extreme measure of prohibiting the en 
try of aniline dyes. The measures taken in this 
respect have been fairly successful, and now but 
few rugs show traces of aniline colors. While thus 
striving to maintain the reputation of the Tabriz 
rugs at the place of manufacture, much dissatis- 
faction is expressed by those engaged in the trade 
at the treatment to which the products of Tabriz 
looms are frequently exposed after reaching Amer 
ica. In order to meet changing whims of fashion, 
certain tints are often altered into more popular 
hues. The methods of bringing about these chro 
matic changes are of a nature which not only 
affect the original color schemes, but frequently 
impair the permanence of the rug, thus seriously 
injuring the reputation of the wares 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BRAIDING MACHINE. 795,925. Thomas K. 
Ober, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLOTH FOLDING and Measuring Device. 
795,727. Calhoun Norman, Cedarville, W. Va. 
CLOTH OR PAPER REWINDING Machine. 
William S. Hatfield and William R. 
Thompson, South Norwalk, Conn. 
CEOTH RUBBING and 
796,462. Henri Simonin, 
COTTON GIN. 706,861. 
ton, Oklahoma. 
COTTON GIN. 796,862 
ton, Oklahoma. 
COTTON PICKING Machine. 
P. Haring, Goliad, Texas. 
COTTON PICKING Machine 
P. Haring, Goliad, Texas 
DECORTICATING MACHINE. 796,453. 
tav H. Roeder, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DYEING APPARATUS. 796,381. James A. Wil- 
lard, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to Vacuum 
Dyeing Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DYEING APPARATUS 


796,668. 
hall, Fall River, Mass 


795,507 


Glazing Machine. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
Frank Phelps, Wells- 
Frank 


Phelps, Wells- 


796,422. Peter 
796,421. Peter 


Gus 


James Mar- 


BOBBIN 
John 
x. 3. 

CLOTH DRYING Machine. 794.228. Tames S 
Johnston, Utica, N. Y., assignor to Johnston 
Novelty & Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y. 

CLOTH, LAYING. 794,307. Albert O. Morse. 
Chester, Vt., assignor of one-half to James E 
Pollard, Chester, Vt. 

COTTON PICKER. = 793,210. 
Chicago, IIl. 

DOUBLING AND TWISTING Machine. 794, 
427. David Schmutz, Paterson, N. J. 

DYEING. 794,314. Bernhard Richard, Basel 
Switzerland, assignor to Aniline Color and 
Extract Works 

DYEING APPARATUS. 
Vienna, Austria. 

DYEING, MACHINE for. 793,510. 
Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 

PILE FABRIC, Woven. 791,952. 
Stevenson, Indian Orchard, Mass., 
one-half to Frank F. Hodges, 
N. Y 


AND SPINDLE Connector. 
Roney and John C. Rae, 


eeaeda > 
795.008 


Woonsocket 


Wensel Morava 


793,504. Otto Kunz 


Stuart W 
William M 


assignor of 


New York, 
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Duplex. 796,382. James 
Willard, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
\STIC FABRIC. 797,194. James L. Gilson, 
Boston, Maass., assignor to Howard Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

\BRIC MAKING Machine. 795,289. George A. 
Lowry, Chicago, III. 

\BRIC and Making Same. 795,290. George A. 
Lowry, Chicago, III. 

ACE MAKING Machine. 797,067. August 
Matitsch, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

OOM ATTACHMENT. 796,373. John M. Van 
Werry, Randleman, N. C. 

LOOM FILLING TENSION DEVICE. 796,004. 
Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM FLUID PRESSURE Shuttle Actuating 
Mechanism. 795,731. Samuel F. Patterson, 
Baltimore, Md. 

LOOM HARNESS. 795,368. George W. Renkel, 
Paterson, N. J. 

OOM HARNESS HEDDLE Separating Device 
795,989. Charles D. Lanning, Boston, Mass., 
assignor to American Warp Drawing Machine 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

LOOM JACK ADJUSTER. 795,694. James 
Dawson, Waltham, Mass. 

LOOMS. Pattern Matching Mechanism for 
Tapestry. 796,102. Horace Wyman, Worces 
ter, Mass., assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. , 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 797,477. Charles B. Web- 
ster, Fall River, Mass., assignor of one-hali to 
James K. Lanning, Boston, Mass. 

LUSTERING APPARATUS. 759,547. Tomas 
Scaramuzza, Paterson, N. J. 

This present invention relates to stretching and 
lustering silk in skeins, and has for its object to 








ide a stretching means of such form that the 
eins can be quickly and conveniently assembled 
small lots, each in stretched condition, and thus 
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be capable of being crowded into small space while 

undergoing drying and other treatment and of 

being handled with the minimum of difficulty and 
waste of time. 

It has for a further object to provide a portable 
crate or truck in which to nest the skeins on the 
stretching neans and then convey them into the 
drying-apartment. 

MEASURING AND PROTECTING Means for 
Fabrics. 795,741. Daniel B. Strickland, River 
Forest, II. 

PILE FABRIC. Looped and Cut. 795,354. John 
Lowrie, Bridgnorth, England, assignor of one- 
half to H. & M. Southwell, Bridgnorth, Eng- 
land. 

SPINNING MECHANISM. 795,813. John J. 
3uckley, Thomas P. McGinn and John A. 
Rogan, Plymouth, Mass. 

This invention relates especially to means for 
mounting the traveler-eye by which a greater 
amount of work can be obtained from each spindle 
than from any machine now known and at a less 
expenditure of power. 

The invention will be understood by reference 
to the drawing which is a vertical section of a 
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portion of a spinning-frame, showing a spindle and 
a section of the ring and of its supporting-rail and 
indicating also the means for rotating the spindle 
in elevation. 

It will be noted that the power-disk B is made 
of considerably larger diameter than the diameter 
of the spindle-whirls b*, and that the power-disk 
being rotated from the drum at substantially the 
speed which is now given to the spindles in ma- 
chines heretofore built, the .spindles themselves 
may be rotated at considerably greater speed than 
heretofore. 
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LOOM STOP MOTION. 795,364. Felix O’Don- 
nell, Pawtucket, R. I., assignor of one-half to 
Susan A. Brown, Pawtucket, R. I. 

LOOM TEMPORARY CLOTH ROLL Support. 
795,555 Enoch H. Smith, Belton, S. C., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

YOM THREADING Machine. Carpet. 
Hugo Heyman, Gothenberg, Sweden 
}OM WARP STOP MOTION, 796,693. Wil 
liam H. Baker, Central Falls, R. I. 
YOM WARP STOP MOTION. 
George E. Chandler, Taunton, Mass., assignor 
to Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

\OM WARP STOP MOTION, 796,101. Hor 

ace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces 

ter, Mass 

\OM WARP STOP MOTION. 


liam H. 


790,209 


796,563 


796,692. Wil 
Baker, Central Falls, R. I. 
MOMS FOR WEAVING. 
Beams Used in 796.400. 
Skipton, Eng. 
JOM. Weft Replenishing Mechanism. 
Albert Walker, Arthur Walker and 
Walker, Norwood Green, England. 
OOM. Weft Replenishing. 
Walker, Arthur Walker and 
Norwood Green, England. 
LOOM WEFT STOP MOTION, 
guste Dom, Manville, R. I. 
LOOM for Weaving Looped and Cut Pile Fabrics 
353. John Lowrie, Bridgnorth, England. 
ITTLE. Automatic or Self Threading. 795, 
427. Herbert Chadwick, Rushton, and William 
Gerrard, Bolton, England, assignors to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
SPINNING, DOUBLING or Twisting Yarns or 
Threads. 796,716. William Gaskells, 
ills, England 
[his invention relates to machines for spinning, 
doubling and twisting yarns or threads of fibrous 
substances, and nstructing the 
spindles or parts in connection therewith that they 
are enabled to perform their functions at a con 
siderably increased rate of speed as compared with 
others of the and the resultant yarns 
are more even in thickness and smoother than are 
those as heretofore produced. The spindles or 
other parts are further rotated at a variable rate of 
speed, as is required when winding the yarns on 
the varied 


on said 


SPINNING MACHINE 
ley, Thomas P 
Plymouth, Mass. 

SPINNING MACHINE Driving Cylinder. 
166. John W. Anderson, Pawtucket, R. I 

SPINNING MACHINE Stop Motion. 795,764 

Rensselaer, N. Y.. as- 


Willis E. Boyce, Rens 


Flange of 


Warp 
William 


Blackburn, 


796,882. 


George 


Albert 
Walker, 


796,950. 
George 


795.345. Au 


2 
3 


Cross 


consists in so c 


tae 
Same class, 


liameters of cops or bobbins mounted 
1 
spind cs 


Buck 


Rogan. 


795,814. 
McGinn and 


John J 


John A. 


797; 


John FE yoodhardt, 
ignor of one-half to 
N. ¥ 
SPINNING OR TWISTING Machine. 795.476 
V Belanger, Seaview, Mass., assignor to 
Ring Spinning Co., Boston, Mass 

OR TWISTING Machine Thread 
795.709 Lewis T. Houghton, Wor 
Mass. 


selaer, 


Victor 

kot: ry 
SPINNING 

Board 


cester 
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SPINNING AND WINDING Mechanism. 79; 
981. Charles W. Hubbard, Boston, Mass 
WOOL. Separating Extractive Adhesiv: 

Matter from 796,530. Quackenbos 
Providence, R. I. 
YARN FOR SHORT 

facturing. 795,776. 
Germany. 
YARN REEL. 
delphia, Pa. 
This invention is an improvement in yarn-re: 
and consists in improved means for supporting tl 
hank of yarn adjustably and for permitting the 1 
moval of the yarn readily therefrom. 
The illustration represents a perspective view 
the device consisting of a stand 1, which is secured 
to a table or other convenient flat support 


and 
Alfred P. 


FIBRE Material. 
Rudolf Kron, 


Manu 
Golzert 
Lewis 


796,902. F, Earl, Phila 


« 


3° . 

é \ 
LZ 
spring-clamp, 2. Upon the top and approximat 
at the centre of the stand, 1, is rotatably secur 
by means of screw 3, the plate or support 4, wl 
is shown in the form of a cross having arms 
whose sides, 6, are turned upwardly and inwar 
to form guides, 7. Within these guides are spru 
the inner U-shaped ends, 8, of yarn-supporti! 
arms, 9, which ends are slightly larger than | 
guides and terminate in stops, 10, so that they 
be sprung, but not pass through, holding the art 
securely in place. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


. &. RILEY & C@. 


65 Franklin Street, a BOSTON, JIASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


wvorreesor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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HANSCOM BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRAIDS AND TAPE. 


FALL River, Mass., May 3d, 1905. 
Cling-Surface Co., 


Boston Branch, 170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to give you our experience w ith Cling-Surface. We have always known 
that a slack belt means money saved. To gain this end we used many dressings, but none of them would 
dothe work for more than a few days without another application of the dressing. We decided to run a 
tight belt rather than putanidleronthearc. Cling-Surface was brought to our attention and we gave it 
a trial, with the result that we puta new main belt n, first giving it a thorough treatment on both sides 
with Cling-Surface. Result: we have the easiest running Delt; least wear of counter, motor and hangers 
in this section. Our main belt is today in perfect condition, We have never had the least trouble with 
it. The same lacings still hold where we put them two yearsago. Our other belts show the same perfect 
condition. 

Our belt (shown in picture) runs 1200 feet per minute and is belted from a 25 h. p. motor, 6inch pulley, 
to a counter 35-inch pulley. Distance between centers, 10 feet. The belt, which is a 6-ineh double, takes 
the place of an 8-inch belt we took off, and does more work, with less power, than the old one. We will 
Stand back of our statement. 

We have had many men who were conversant with the advantages of easy running belts, see our belts, 
and their opinion is that we have perfect running belts. We, therefore, after giving Cling-Surface two 
years’ trial, and use, to our entire satisfaction, recommend it as a power, labor and worry saver. 

HANSCOM BROS. 


SSS TT 


oe ee 


Send for a trial package of Cling-Surface. 
CLING-SURFACE CO 198-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N ¥ 
BOSTON 170 Summer St NEW YORK 39-41 Cortlandt St PHILADELPULS The Bourse 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
REGRINDING VALVES. 


STANDARD 
AMONG STEAM USERS FOR HALF A CENTURY. 


NO ADDITIONAL PARTS REQUIRED 
TO REPAIR THEM WHEN ORN. 
A PEW MINUTES SPENT IN REGRIND- 
ING AND THEY ARE AS GOOD AS NEw. 


If your local dealer cannot furnish them, notify us. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING 
SPECIALTIES IN THE WORLD. 


Ds 
# eras General Offices and Works: CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Branches: New York, 26 Cortlandt St. London,S.E., 35 Great Dover St. 


We manufacture a complete line of Brass and Iron Globe and Gate Valves, Hydrostatic and Mechan- 
ical Lubricators, Injectors and Ejectors, Pop Safety and Relief Valves, Generator and Blow-ofi 
Valves, Whistles, Cocks, Water Columns and Gauges, etc. T WR 


Pitt od Srl ds Sg ssazy®. 

















Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accountants, Public. 
Cathrall W. M. 
Air Moistening System. 

American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 

Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 

Dean & Main. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Suck, Adolph. 

Auditors. 
Cathrall, 
Automatic 


WwW. M. 

Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S. & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Back Combustion Chamber 

Arch. 

McLeod & Henry Co. 
Bailing Machine. 

North Chemsford Machine 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 

Main Belting Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, William Sons Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Cotton 


Co. 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Boiler Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry. 
Boller Setting. 
McLeod & Henry. 
Bollers. 
——See Steam Bollers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T. 
Boxes (Paper). 
—-See Paper Boxes. 


Alphabetical 


Ete. 


Ete. 





Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Brass (Perforated). 

—-See under Perforated Metal. 

Brazing. 

Ferrofix Brazing Co. 

Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines. 

Brushes. 

Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Burlaps. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Buttons. 

Davenport Pearl Button Co. 
International Button Ob. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma- 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 


Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. EB. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 


Ferrofix Brazing Co 
Link Belt Engineering Co 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Chemical Apparatus. 
Weeks, A. J. 
Chemicals. 


American Chemical Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little & Walker. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co 
Clocks. 


Pettes & Randall Co 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Such omissions 


Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
— See Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A. 

Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clatches, 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 

Humphrey Machine Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Klein, Chas. C. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Comb Aprons. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 

Comb Pins and Needles. 

Dean, John M. 

Combs Repaired 
Refiuted. 

Baker Machine Corporation. 

Combs (Wool and Cotton). 

Dean, John M. 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Corporation. 


(Arthur Bireh, 


and Rolls 


Simpson Bros. 
Condensers. 

Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—See Blowers & Blower Systems. 
Conveying Machinery and 

Chains. 
Coburn Trolley Track Co. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., 
pherage Dept. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Cop Tubes. 

—See Paper Tubes. 
Copper (Perforated). 

—See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers, 

Rome Metal Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths, 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Cotton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 

American Textile Specialty Mch’y Co 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Baker Machine Co. 

Barber & Coleman Co. 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 

Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Draper Company 

Easton-Burnham © 

Elliott & Hall 


United Tel- 


Co. 
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Cotton Machinery—cout. 


Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Providence Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Baco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Entwistle, T. C., Cu. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach, 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. B. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., 
Charlies, W. B. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A. 
Bastman Machine Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Vacuum Process Co 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C 
Pearson, J. T 


Dusters. 
—See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Dyers, Bleachers Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons 
Cranston Worsted Mills (Yarns) 
Davidson, J. F. 
Fawell, Arthur 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Cx 
Peerless Co 
Providence 


Co. 


Co. 


The 


Mills Mfg. Co. 
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Rowland, Samuel. 
Western Textile Fibre Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Aiton Machine Co. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Ameriean Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co 
Fries, John W. 
Gessner, David. 
Harper Mfg. Co. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Heusch, Severin. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
todney Hunt Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
— See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 
American Dyewood Co 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
3erlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Kalle & Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geigy Aniline & 
Geisenheimer & 
Johnson, Chas. A 
Klipstein, A. & Co 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
leyland, Thos. & Co 
Metz, H. A. & Co. 
Nicol, J. M. & J. S. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co 
Sykes, Walter F. & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M. 
Vila, H. §S 
West In 
Dynamos. 
— See Electric 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 

Electrical Construction. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Electric Lamps. 
Sturtevant, fn F 
Electric 
General 


Ltd. 


Extract Co 
Co. 


& Co. 


& Co 


s Chemical Works, Ltd 


Lighting. 


& Mfg. C 


Company 
Lighting. 


Fleetrie Co. 
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Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Vv. 
General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Appliance Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
— See Ventilating Apparatus 
Fans. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Feeds. 
—-See Automatic Feeds. 


| Felt Hardeners. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine 
Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., 
Seaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an®% 
Finishing. 
Fire Box Blocks. 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Box Blocks, 
ture.” 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
McLeod & Henry 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire lt!lose Co 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Prowf Doors 
dows. 
& Sons Co 


The 


“Steel Mix- 


and Win- 


Padger, E. B 
Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps 
Humphrey Machine Co 
Flax, Tos. "temp 

Machinery. 

Fairbairn-l.awson-Combes-Barbour 

Ltd 
Fluted Rolls. 
Hood, R. ii 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. FE. & Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 

Flyers. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Fiyers and Pressers. 
Baker Machine Corporation. 

Forges. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant. B. F., Co. 

Forwarders, 

McKeon, John F 

Friction Cintches. 

See Clutches. 

Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 

Fuel Economizers,. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co, 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fullineg Yiillt« for 

Gooda. 
Machine Co 

Works 


and Jute 


Wovlen 


Thunt Rowiney, 
kins \l 


sohine 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HIS roo K. W. SET is the largest of a series of five, ranging from 17% to 100 
K. W. Both engine and generator are products of the Sturtevant Works. 
The Engine, of the vertical cross compound type, is built in strict accordance 
with the severe requirements of the U. S. Navy Department, Bureau of Equipment. 
It is entirely enclosed, has water shed partition, forced lubrication, and a water con- 
sumption of 31 lbs. per kilowatt hour, condensing, at 150 lbs. steam and 350 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


The Generator is conservatively rated, has heavy overload capacity and improved 
ventilation which reduces the temperature rise to a minimum. 

The set complete weighs only 21,200 lbs., is only 115 ins. long, 70 ins. wide 
and 94 ins. high. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London 
Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 
ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 458 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son 
Garnetts. 
Garnett, P. & C., Ltd. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Grate Bars. 
Tupper, W. 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Coburn Trolley Track Co 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., United 
pherage Dept. 
Economy Engineering C 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles Paper Co 
Kaumagraph Company 


W. & Co 


Tel- 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 


a 
Specialty 


Hamidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Shutte & Koerting Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Injectors. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Ironing Machines 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry 
Iron Work. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 

mings, Etc. 

Cathcart, John & Co 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charies, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. C« 

Hepner & Horwitz. 

International Button Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., 
Nye & Tredick Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine C< 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


for 


Machinery Co, 


Ma- 


The. 


Knit | 


Trim- 


Knitting Needles and 





Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co 
Brinton, H. & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Guenther, Max. 
Hilscher, G. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 
Jones, Lewis. 
Koch, Edward W. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle o. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt . 
Standard Machine Co 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., 
Brinton, H. & Co. 
Continental Latch Need 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co 
Gormley, R. W. & Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine 
Guenther, Max. 
Ives, Loyal T. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Vf 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 


Son. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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THE NEW 


CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 


DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS AND SUPPLIES. 


Works and Offices: 677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 
; Alexander & Garsed, Southern Agents. 






Knitting Needles and Supplies— cont. | Stead, Arthur. Mill Brushes. 























Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. | | Taylor, James. ——See Brushes. 

Page Needle Co. Machinists’ Tools. | mal Builders and Engineers. 
Treat, Orion. > aon dag | anes Machine Co. Ferguson, John W. 

Wardwell Needle Co. eo ee we Mill Sewing Machines 
Labeling Machines. Whitin, The D. EB. Co. 5 See “Mac : 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. Mails. Sewing hines and Supplies. 
Lamps. Incandescent. Walder, J. | Mill Supplies. 

General Electric Co, Measuring and Folding Ma- American Supply Co. 

Sawyer-Mann Electric Co. chines. Bamford & Smith. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Elliott & Hall. Barker, James. 

Lathes. Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 
Bee a J. Mechanical Draft. Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 


American Blower : | Easton-Burnham Co. 
Sanam cece .o Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. Garland Mfg. Co. 


Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


























Green Fuel Economizer Co. Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Looms. Massachusetts Fan Co. Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Sturtevant, B. F., Co. | Leigh, Evan A. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. Mechanical Engineers. Main Belting Co. 

Draper Company. American Blower Co. | Morris & Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. Buffalo Forge Co. | Murphy, B. W. & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. Dean & Main. Philadelphia Pe Machinery Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. Murray Iron Works Co. Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Mason Machine Works. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Richardson Bros. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Suck, Adolph. Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. Mercerizers. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Loopers. Greenwood & Bault, R. Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co. Home Bleach & Dye Works. Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
— ans os See eee oe | ‘United’ States’ Supply Co 

Gauta, Ainan, Son. Mercerizing Machinery. | Werd & Vandegrift. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. ee pee Wks. (Arthur Birch, | walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. . | Motors. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Bons. | 

ta ie ” Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. | ——See Blectric Motors. 

Kelley, W. H., & Co Smith, Drum & Co. | Napping Machinery. 
Lumpers. i F Textile Finishing Machinery Co. American Napping Machine Co. 
Gerry, George & Son. Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. Metallic Fire-proof Window | Gessner, David. 

Machinery Dealers. Frames and Sashes. Jones, Lewis. 

Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. Leigh, Evan A. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. Mill Architects. Parks & Woolsen Machinery Co. 
Schofield. Geo. L. —See Architects and Mill Engineers. Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 
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The fact that Shultz Sable Raw-hide 
Belting — tanned on surface only — FREE 
oO oO actually possesses 33% more cling-to- 
pulley quality, pulling power, is some- TRIAL 
MORE POWER times questioned. And it does seem 
like an exaggerated claim, but we know 
it’s a fact. We’ll send you a belt free 
of cost for you to put to the test before you pay for it. It is softer, more 


pliable, and gives more wear than any belt made by the oak-tanning 
process. Write for Booklet No. 6, and take advantage of our offer. 


Shultz Belting Company, Bt. Ikouis, Mo. 


New York: 111 Chambers St. Boston: 114 High St. Philadelphia: 116 N. Third St. 














































































































































































































































































































































wants to know. 


purchaser 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm. & Co. 
Office Supplies. 
Niagara Clip Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Compound C: 
Murphy, E. W. & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Oil Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Oil Purifiers. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunt-r, Ltd 
Olive Oil and Olive Oil Foots. 
Dewsnap, John B., & Compa 
Overhead Tracks. 
Coburn Trolley Track Co 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 


Overseaming Machines. 
American Overedging & Seaming Ma- 
chine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewine Machine (Cn. 
Pantagraphs for Mill EKngrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A. & Co. 
Paper. 

Richardson Bros. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 

Langston. Samuel M 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson 
Perforated Metals. 

Beckley, A. J. Co. 


Alphabetical 





and baling processes, and on the openin 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The bo Dk contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


Price 75 Cents 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee Textile Schoul, 


Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 








This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 


There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
g and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 


Published by TORD & NAGLE. COMPANY 


299 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 





Hopkins Machine Works 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
——See Ventilating. 


Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Power Transmission Machin- 

ery 

American Drying eetine “ry Co. 

American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Klein, Chas. C. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William & Co. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 
ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth. H. W. & Sone Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner. David 
Hart, Charles 
Miller Press & Machine Co 











Advertising Index. with page numbers, 


BOSTON, 





MASS. 


Murray Iron Works. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


| Pressers and Flyers. 


Baker Machine Co. 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Cv 

Pulleys. 

—-See Power Transmitting Machiner 

Palley Covering. 

Warren Company, The 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Humphrey Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification C 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 
Payne, G. W. & Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney. Frank A. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co 


Reed and Harness Mannufn« 
turers. 

American Supply Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Walder. J. 





follows this list. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


STANDARD FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 


The original weather-proof, elastic and acid-resisting roofing. Resists the great 
heat and the acid-fumes of dye-houses, etc. Highly fire-resisting. Contains no tar. 


Especially useful on saw-tooth roofs. Outlasts tin and iron. Send for samples and 
Booklet R. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
100 William St., New York. 


In stock in all large cities. 















Reels. | Separators. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. | pate a Co., The 

. Val . Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Ra ee Valve Co | American Overedging & Seaming Mch. 
Mason Regulator Co. Co. Smith, Drum & . h és 

Walworth Mfg. Co. Arlington Mch, Wks. (Arthur Birch, Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

prop.) Sizing, Starch and Gums. 

Regulators (Pressure). Curtis & Marble Machine Co Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Vaive Co Dinsmore Mfg. Co Nicol, J. M. & J. S 

Mason Regulator Co. 


Kutterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Knapp, Charles H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 













Fales, L. F. O. K, Soap Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine ‘‘o 
Walter & Co. 


Remnants. 

Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 

Barton, F. C. 

Cheney Bros, 

Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 

Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Coverers. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co 
Realler Leather. 

buwes, L. M., Co. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 


—See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Blades. 


Heusch, Severin. 
Shearing Machinery. 


——See Dyeing, Drying, Lileaching an 


Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 


Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 
Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight Works 
Burnham, Hitchings, Pierson C 
Drouve, G., Co. 

Slashers. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co 
Oo. K. Soap Co 


Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co Shoddies. s na » - 
Rope. —See Wool Shoddies. . = t a Smith 
American Mfg. Co. Shuttles. ee steglle  Rocemcasese=s 








































































































Plymouth Cordage Co 


Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill, 
Rope Transmission. 


Draper Company. 








——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ec 





American Mfg. Co. 

Piymouth Cordage Co 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Ruberoid Roofing. 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 


Birch, 


Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Ward & Vandegrift 





















































Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C» 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A. & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes 





Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith 

Riley, C. E. & Cc 

Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tube«. 


Standard Paint Co. 
Scallop Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co 
Schools. 

Bradford-Durfee Textile School 
International Text Book Co. Singe Plates. 


Lowell Textile School. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birc} 
New Bedford Textile Show! prop.) 


Philadelphia Textile School Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Secondhand Machinery. Rome Metal Co 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Ads. Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Screens (Perforated). Singeing Machines. Buckley, Benjamin. Sons. 
—See under Perforated Metal! Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch. Spool Machinery. 
—See Commission Merchants prop.) Defiance Machine Works. 


Advertising Index, with page 



























Alphabetical 
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CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 








TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


PRIVATE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 2312 MAIN. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE CHEMISTRY OF 
FIBRES AND TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


ANALYSES OF WATER, COAL, SIZES, 


_ LITTLE & WALKER, 


OILS, SOAPS, 
EXPERTS IN PATENT CAUSES. 


CHEMICALS AND MILL SUPPLIES REPORTS ON BLEACHING, DYEING 


AND FINISHING PROCESSES 
AND PLANTS. 


CHEMISTS, 


GENERALLY. 


93 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Bte. 

Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W. & Co 

Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Wickes Bros. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks 

prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Lancing Machine Co. 
Marrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 

Steam Kettles. 

Murray Iron Works. 

Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., 

Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 

American Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Stone Ware. 

Weeks, A. J. 

Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 

Step Motion for Knitting Ma- 

chines. 
Ruth Machine Co. 

Tanks, Tubes and Vats. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Lewis, H. F. & Co. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Btevens Tank & Tower Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woolford, George, Tank and Vat Mfg. 


Textile Schools. | Water Softeners. 
——See Schools. Ford, J. B., Co. 

Ticketing Machinery. | Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
— See Labeling Machines. | Seaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 

Tiering Machines. | Water Towers. 

Economy Engineering Co Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Trade Mark Stamps. Stevens Tank & Tower Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. Water Wheels. 

Trolley Tracks. Humphrey Machine Co 
Coburn Trolley Track Co Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Dodge Coal Storage Co Leffel, James, & Co. 

pherage Dept. Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 

Trucking. Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 

McKeon, John F. Water Wheel Governors. 

Turbines. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
——See Water Wheels. — a. & eS 

Twine. Replogle Governor Yorks. 
American Mfg. Co. Whistles. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. | _Lunkenheimer Co 
Richardson Bros. | Winders. 

Twisting Machinery. Altemus, J. K. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

Valves. pref a Co, 

Crosby Steam G & Valve Co. gh, Evan A. 

Lunkenheimer on Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Mason Regulator Co Payne, George W., & Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. Universal Winding Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Ventilating Apparatus. | Winders (Back). 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. Taylor, James. 

American Moistening Co. Winders (Ball). 

American Blower Co. North Chelmsford Machine Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. | Winders (Hosiery). 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. Altemus, Jacob K. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. Foster Machine Co. 

Boston Blower Co. Leighton Machine Co. 

Ruffalo Forge Co Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Burnham, Hitchings, Pierson Co. Universal Winding Co. 

Drouve, G. Co. Wire Stitching Machines. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
New York Blower Co. Wood Pulleys. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Reeves Pulley Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Woodworking Machinery. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. Defiance Machine Works. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Wool. : 

Warpers. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Draper Company. Tierney, Frank A. 

Entwistle, T. C. Co Wool Compound. 

Warping and Beaming Machin- Excelsior Wool Compound Co 


ery. Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Altemus, J. K. | Garnett, P. & C., Ltd, 

Draper Company. Leigh, Evan A. 

Entwistle, T. C.. Co Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. Smith @ Furbush Machine Co 
Warp Stop Motions. Wool Cleaning Compound. 
American Textile Appliances Co. Ford, J. B., Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. India Alkali Works. 

Draper Company. Wool Combing Machinery. 


Warp Tying-in Machinery. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Barber & Coleman Co. Leigh, Evan A. 


Washers (Cloth). 


United Tel- 


(Arthur Birch, 


The. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


- 


Pi 


——————____ —— 


= 


Barton, F. C. 
Catheart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Wetmar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randal! Co. 
Telpherage System. 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., 
pherage Dept. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 


United Tel 


Bte. 
Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 


Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Riley, C. B., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob E. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works. (Arthur Birc! 


prop. 
Barker, James. 
Garnett, P. & C., Ltd 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. W< 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons ©o. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Work« 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Gesener, David. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Hood, R. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile. Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Standard Spinning Machine Co, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool, Non-shrinking Process 
for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 
Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo S8., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Compound Co 
Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Spinning Machinery. 
Standard Spinning Machine Co 
Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co, 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Orswell Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroom Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Indian Orchard Co 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H.. & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co 
Moeller & Littauer 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


latest inprovements 


in Textile Ma- 


chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


§& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG, 


EAST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., New 


York Mills. 
Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mills. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Queensbury Mills. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, E. G. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Lorimer, EB. D. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 





Novelty Yarns. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Faton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 


| Woolen Yarns. 


Adams, Joseph M., Co 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


numbers, follows this List. 
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"G, & G.” Warp Stop-Motion. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


USNS URLS TCS Tg ag 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Fires. cost THE ONLY COST. 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


108-110 Hartwell Street, Fall River. 






Let the Benevolent Giant Help You. 


{ Take this modern ; ans SE 1 
giant of science into : 
3 your shop, factory f 
| : an By 


or foundry or ware- 


house and you will | 





be surprised at the 
work he willdo. He 
will increase’ the 
efficiency of your 
force 50%. 









The 

Coburn 

Trolley | 
Track 


— System 















The COBURN TROLLEY TRACK has solved the 
; question of cheap and rapid transportation of heavy 
material in manufacturing plants. It moves things quickly 
where speed counts most. It saves your floors; it leaves 


passage ways unobstructed. It pays for itself in two years. 






Write for our catalogue. 






COBURN TROLLEY TRACK MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 








\dams, Joseph M., Co . 27 
Aiton Machine Co. ... ae | 
Albany Steam Trap Co. seapeian 47 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. . oa 
Allington & Curtis ..... “se 
Altemus, Jacob K. .... ecu. ae 
American Blower Co. .... diene 
American Chemical Co. ......... 230 
Am. Cotton Yarn Exchange ..... 213 
American Dyeing Machine Co. .. 39 
American Dyewood Co. .......... — 
Am. Drying Machine Co iocie se 
re eee 57 
American Moistening eae 31 


American Napping Mach. Co, 
Outside Bick Cover 
American Overedging and Seam- 


ing Machine Co. ..... -.- 20 
American Pulley Co., The .. 26 
Am. Soap & Washoline Co. ..... 229 
American Supply Co .... . 


American Textile Appliances Co. 10 
American Textile Specialty Ma- 


CRON TOs. wsnsvnsccas Oh 
Am. Tool & Machine Co. ........ 53 
Arabel Bie Sas TOO és..s000- .. 235 
Arlington Machine Works . = 
Ashworth Bros. ...... 36 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 229 
DAA, WES. Ae cnn evan oo aan 
Badger. E. B., & Sons Lo ait nn 
Badger Fire Extinguisi«:r Co. ... 38 
Bailey, Frank ........ a 
Baker’ Machine Co. . inns ae 

Sallinger & Perrot ...........ccce. 196 
Ballou Yarn Co. iceune ae 
Bamford & Smith . peace ae 
Barker, IE fod diote s.n3.0-5 meade keno" 52 

3arney Ventilating Fan Works 17 
Barrett SE ME cnenGkewsensh ant . 232 
CSS Se 3 See peaks 213 
Beckley, A. ae eho ce oak Se 255 
Beck Paper Co., ‘Chas. .. cove SOL 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. .. 35 
Berlin Aniline Works ........... 230 
GG Eh, SE Abesndcesctecuwaconns 47 
Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight Works 230 
te ee are 37 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 

EE ck vicows cee ctaaeteeees 27 
A a ee 
Blaisdell, Jr.. Co., The S. .... 218 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 208 
SOTHREE, CHTUS, CO, cccccccccces 232 
SOPTnG BoryMser CO. .nccccocceosve 44 
Boss Knitting Machine Works .. 246 
RS 228 
Boston & Albany R. R. .......... 45 
soston Blower Co. ......... ee 
Bowes, The L. M. Co. .... nia 
Boyer, B. ¥'., Co. ...... - 214 | 
Bradford Durfee Textile School 226 
Breedon’s Son, Wm. ........--. 252 
Brinton, H., & Co. ........ 241 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 181 
3rophy, T., Sons .... ay 224 
6 ey 36 40 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son 43 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


Outside Back C over 


Bull, William C, ..... ~»» 245 | 
Burkhard, Thomas ...... aoe 
Burnham, Hitchings, Pierson _ 

Co. eoveece coos setae a) 


Butterworth, H. w.. & Sons Co. 1 
Butterick Pub. Co. 
Inside Back Cover 


RIGO, “We Ti GOO. cccccapccsevece 230 
‘ameron, James A. ......+++e0+:: 54 
impion, Richard ‘ 214 
annon BEMIS ....-.-.-. . 210 
arlyle Johnson Machine Co. ... 40 
Cassella Color Company sco, an 
Catheart, John, & Co. mee | 
EEE inc owe dungacaek ; ies 
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( *haftee Brothers Company = 
“hapin, Geo. W is aweue ae 
Charles, William B : 217-218 
“heney Bros 216 
laes & Flentje 246-251 
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Surface Mfg. 
Coburn Trolley 

Cohoes rs oun: dry 
1-Gildard ‘Co. 
Continental’ —_ ch Needle Co. 
Cook’s Sons, 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., 


Track Mfg. 


Crane Foundry & Mch. Works.. 
Crane, John P., ; 
Crane Mfg. 
Worsted Mills ... 
Laundry Mchy. 


Craw, J. W. 
Crocker-Wheele r 
. & Knowles 


iC rompton & Thaye e Co. 


| Curtis & Marble } 
Cypress Lumber 
Dana Warp Mills 
Davenport Pe ar) Button Co. 
Davidson, J. 


De Haven Mfg. 


Dinsmore Mf 
Dixon, Jos., 

one Soap Mfg. 
‘oal Storage 
Dodie Needle Co. 
Draper Company 
Drouve, The G., 


ston-Burnham 
Engineering 
Elliot & Hall 


Entwistle, T. . 
Eureka Fr ire Hose Co. 


Exc elsior Knitting Machine Mfg. 


elsior Needle saaracka 
yaa 


marbenfabrikes n 


Farrell Foundry & Machine Co. 


Feingold, H. ; 
Felton, 8. A., & Son Co. 


Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Foster Co. 

Firth, William. 
as Landing 


estan Machine Co. 
Outside Back 
Friedberger-Aaron 


Frisco System 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Geisenheimer 
General Electric 


Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Greene & Daniels 
Greenwood, R.., 
Grosser Knitting Machine 
Guenther, Max 





I 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons . 
H 
I 
I 


arper Mfg. Co. 


Works 
Hart. Chas. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 


tion & Insurance Co. 


Heathcote, John, & Son ........ 


Hepner & Horwitz .......... 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Heusch, Severin 
Heyer, Charles H. .......... 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Hilscher, G. 


Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough 191 


Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hood, R. H. 


Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 


Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works .... 
Horseless Age, The .......... 
Howard & Bullough Am. 

chine Co. . 
Howson & Howson ........... 
Humphrey Machine Co. ..... 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Hyde, Edward S. 

India Alkali Works 

Indian Orchard Co. si 
Ingrahamville Dye Works 
International Button Co. 


International Correspondence 


Schools 
Pe. Ba es vadcenances 
Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 
Jenckes Spinning 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Jones, Lewis 
CE Se UO. ont ccnsannenees 
Kelley, W. H., & Co 
Kaumagraph Company 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son .. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 

chine Co., The 
Klein, Chas. C. .. ‘ 
cg A., & Co. 
Knapp, Chas. H 
Koch, Edward W. ....... 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mact 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. .. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Leigh, Evan Arthur 
Leighton Mch. Co. ....... 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co 
Lindsay Hyde & Co. .. nae 
Link-Belt Engineering Co 
Little & Walker : 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H.. Sons Co. 
8 ee eee 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Main Belting Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. ........ 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 


Maryland Bleach & Dye Works 


Mason Brush Works 
Mason Machine Works 
Mason Regulator Co 
Massachusetts Fan Co 
Mavo Knitting Machine 
PU SOBs scx eccesesc 
Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co 
McCabe, J. aes 
McKeon, John ac a 
McLeod & Henry Co 
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Mechanical Appliance Co. ........ 12 Ae OE eo ee et eee Hy dado Pe tun deieadswcees i oe 
Merrow Machine Co. .........e.0+: 240 | Risdon- Alcott Turbine GM swesen 264 | Tebbetts, E. L., & Co. ........... 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. ..... 33 | Riverdale Woolen Co. ............ 218 | Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Metz, H. A., & Co. ............. 228 | Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Inside Front Co 
Miller Press & Mch. Co. .......... 53 CARs Gas davewicboencseaantesesectbne 231 | Textile Machine Works ........ 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. ............... SOF | Me DARN Gey 6 knuéec nes ski rcsvece 232 | Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. .... ooo SR | BOURNE, TMG ccccccccceccescece 224 | Thompson-Bonney Co. ......... 
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New England Butt Co. .......... 43 | Schofield, Geo. lL. ..........:. ---. 196 | Union Special Machine Co, 2 
New _— and Cotton Yarn Co... 212 | Schofield, William, Co. .......... 46 | Universal Winding Co........ 204 
New York Blower Co. ........... 1% | Schutte & Koerting Co. ......... 60 | Cy. Ge Pees OO. ce cece. 37 
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Nicol, J. M. & J. 8S. ...... Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. ...... 28 | Walder, J. ....cccceces 37 
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Philadelphia Textile School ...... 226| Stephenson Mfg. Co. ......-.-+--+- 47 | Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. .... 34 
Phila, Water Purification Co. ... 44| Sternberg, Fred, & Co. ........... 211| Wickes Brothers .................. 47 
Plymouth Cordage Co. -:ee+e++ 221 | Stevens Tank & Tower Co. ..... 234 | Wildman Mfg. Co. _.......... 236 
Fo ooset w ceotes Cc 0. esees = Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
-rovidence Machine Co cooee 16 COG cakcerurbacescsnreswernsidcancce 191 CRO. GH. cn cevcrsavtitescerce 243 
Providence Mills Company ...... 224) Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. ......... 213 | Wolfenden, C. ......cccccccsseess 198 
Quaker City Knitting Co ‘ 208 | Sturtevant, B. F., CO. .....-ccces 185 | Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Queensbury Mills 4 ‘ ee Oe: “SNE nevns cous oeeeetadade en 196 Gk. cneccvusncvvsessqreseseervneess 234 
Re eves Pulley Co 43 | Sykes, Walter F., & Co. .......<.. 233 | Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 2 

Replogle Governor Works, The.. 255 | Taunton-New 3edford Copper OIE Ee ROUTINE vcencseugssevcesesses 196 
Ric ees TOE, ccccdccecevcescecn Ue HIE \. stun Miu dnacschebuneaiceaiienuaaae 232 | Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ........ 49 


JOHN F. McKEON, 
Manufacturers’ HKorwarding Agent 


SALVATOR TRANSFER Manufacturers shipping goods to, from or 


through New York may be sure of careful and 
370 & 372 Washington St., intelligent attention to every detail. We handle 


sO ee ae NEW YORK. the business of many large textile concerns. 





if H. & D. 
A Quick Tun-over = ss eeaNGoLD 
We are not acrobats, but we ARE adepts in turning 


textile goods of all kinds into cash. ' Send samples 91 BEDFORD ST. 
and state quantity. BOSTON, MASS. _ 


H 
OFFIIAN, DeWITT on JOHN P. CRANE CoO., 


Diamond Tapes, Webbing Manufacturers and Dealers in 

Stay Bindings and Bindings. Cotton Warps and Yarns on Beams and Jack Spools. 
se —- COTTMAN and @ STS., PHILADELPHIA Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. 

Be eS acim, | seen. MILLBURY, MASS. 
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Westinghouse 
Induction Motors for Cotton Mills 


The illustration shows a Stafford 
1905 Model Cotton Loom direct 
driven by a Westinghouse Induc- 
tion Motor without any intermed- 
iate clutch or starting device. 


} 

























Looms direct driven by Westing- 
house Motors give an increased 
production, have a steadier speed, 
and the annoyance and expense of 
pulleys and belts are eliminated. 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co. Pittsburg, Pa. | | 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 


For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltad., 
Hamilton, Ontario 





Murray Corliss Engines Save Steam 


Steam is Coal and Coal is Cash 
A mill or lighting plant not now profitable can often be put ona 
dividend basis by improving its power plant. We will do the 
business, furnishing engines, boilers, and heaters—all built by us 





MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 
INCORPORATED FEB’Y 1, 1870 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. (Right in the Middle of the U. S.) 


We serve the entire country Catalogue 71 ready for buyers 
Engine on exhibition and office in The Bourse, Philadelphia 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


aes DEAN & MAIN, 
lans, Specifications and 


Superintendence for the 


M il] : A 4 hi Valuations and Reports 
pare pes te Eg a. na 1 } ~ngineers and rc itects, of Plants for Sale, Rental, 
izall no e ie a s, 

including Steam and ain soni - ae . . saan Taxes or Insurance, 
cae ities. 1112 EXGHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. | Yagi @ Merrill, 
ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, Manufacturers’ Agents. 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., General import and export business between 
Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 


The UNITED STATES, 
JAPAN and CHINA. 


ADOLP I SUC K Special attention given to COTTON FABRICS 


and to COTTON MILL MACHINERY. 


Mill Architect and Engineer ——: 


396-398 Broadway, New York City. 
6 Teapo Street, Nagoya, Japan. 





179 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, Speed & Stephenson, 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
Builder and IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
General Zontractor. NEW 


AND SECOND-HAND 


MILL BUILDING ASPEGIALTY. References made to some ot Worsted and Woolen Machinery 
Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 


Fiax Spinning Oo., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


A Large Supply of Worsted Machinery 
263 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. . 


ways on Hand. 
ARTHUR STEAD 


Rdward Jefferson & Brother, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


. ALL, SUPPLIES 
IK p dt etl] 227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
SOLE AGENTS FOR WoocLleEnN 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England, Machinery 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. | GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-1. 
THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Y, 


149 Broadway, New York. 


25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Bucyrus, 0. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Ya. 
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PATENTS — MACHINERY 


PATENTS °F 


197 





OSBY & CRECORY, 


GEO. W. GREGORY. JOHN ©. EDWAEDS. 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. 


Office Established 1854. 


Reissues obtained. 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. 


Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Interferences conducted. Suits brought and @e- 


Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 


ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 


inventions and steam engineering. 


preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


FOR SALE. 
Yorkshire Teasel Gigs and Slats 


Write for particulars to 


W. W. CRANE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 


122-124 Clark St., Auburn. N. Y¥. 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Waste 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


£124 te 2130 East York 8t.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. 


Correspondence solicited. No eharge for 











Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 

New York, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 











Have 





Your Accounts 


Consult— 


Financed. 


CA THRALL, 
513 Drexel Building, 


Bell "Phone — Market 3116 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WORSTED PLANTS 


FRENCH SYSTEM. 


One complete plant of one set of drawing and six 
mules. (3,600 spindles. 

One complete plant of two sets of drawing and 14 
mules. (8,000 spindles.) 

Also two sets of drawing separately and 9 mules of 
600 spindles each, and one mule of 400 spindles. 

The above plants and machinery are now in opera- 
tion and in first-class condition, containing all the 
latest improvements throughout, having been kept 
up-to-date in every way, shape and manner. Mostly 
made by F. J. Grun, who has made four-fifths of the 
French system now running in France. 


have the largest stock in New England. 


FOR SALE 


Notrr.—If you are in want of Worsted Machinery, we can no doubt supply any desired machine, as we 
Having recently started our own machine shop, we 
position to rebuild worsted machinery and modernize same equal to new. 


BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


One complete plant as a going concern, together 
with the buildings, which are of modern brick con- 
struction, boilers, engines, etc., situated in the state 
of Connecticut. The plant consists of 21 Cap Frames 
(3,024 spindles) with the necessary preparation for 
same, including Carding and Combing and Machine 
Shop for the manufacture of worsted yarns, which 
can be delivered in skeins or on dresser spools. This 
property and plant is thoroughly up-to-date and is a 
money-maker. Will be sold cheap to the right par- 
ties. For further particulars and view of same apply 
below. 


are now ina 
We carry in stock a large assort 


ment of mill supplies of the very best materials, also change gears of all pitches, 


Speed & Stephenson, 


Builders, Importers and Dealers in Textile Machinery and Supplies. 


170 Summer Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 






































































































































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 


go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


) If replies 
Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads, If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 





KNITTING MILL FOR SALE. 


A WELL EQUIPPED KNITTING MILL 


Located iu one of the important manufacturing towns of 
the South, lately equipped with new machinery and doing 
a paying business, is offered for sale ata reasonable price | 


and on reaso able terms. Owner has excellent reasons 
for selling. ; e 
Address “Knitting Mill,” care Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass 





FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL CRAYONS 


wWwHy? 
They are Worth their Cost. 


Will you try our Samples? 


LOWELL GRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur’re 





Cc. WOLFENDEN 
2316 NORTH 2d STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dealer and Jobber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind 
Send Samples and Price 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


SAVOGR 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Asything. 











INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. | 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever experienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here, 
The best located man often gets the trade. You car 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 
MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Suitable for Cotton or Other 
Manufacturing Industries. 


Situated in a growing and prosperous Southern town. Two 
large railroad systems. Heavy brick building, best con- 
struction, slate covered. 30,000 feet floor space. Located 
on a canal where water power can be used or cheap elec- 
tric power can be procured from plant nearby. Consider- 
able capital will be contributed by people of town to right 
ae who purchases the property and starts manufactur. 
ng business. For full particularsaddress PAUL GARRETT, 
Norfolk. Va. 


TO BE SOLD. 


The Machines of a Very Large 
Floret Silk Spinning Mill. 


Machines from the year 1902 and later, built by first 
class English, French and German manufacturers. 
Apply for information to Dr. ALBERT KANN, IX 
Servitengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


For Sale Cheap. 


Six Noppen and Jacquard [lachines, - 
needles to an inch, 32 inches wide. All in the 
best condition. Will send an expert knitter 
with the machines. Address L. Manersberger, 
Green Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 


HERE IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


for some one among the cotton mills of the South. 
& 3 | ' A complete plant for the man- 

or a e s ufacture of cop tubes. Can 
be seen in operation. Address, ‘‘Cop,”’ care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 














WANTED. 
LOCATION FOR SILK MILL. 


Address ‘Silk Manufacturer,” 
Conn., P. O. Box No. 1. 


Mansfield Centre, 


















BARGAINS FOR SALE 


DYNAMOS — ENGINES 


1 40 K. W. 












Direct Connected Set. 
1 200 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 
1 50 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 
2 14x7x10 Deane Duplex Pumps. 
100,000 ft. assorted widths single and 
double Leather Belting. 
50,000 ft. Steam Pipe, assorted. 
Boilers, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. 
Write for Prices. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY C 


45-47 YORK ST., 
+ Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WANTED. 


Manufacturing Industries to locate in the tealthful 
and conveniently situated village of Newport, N. Y. 
large, practically new, substantially built mill, furnished 
with never-failing water power and lighted with electricity, 
now vacant aud can be boughtata bargain. Alsoasmaller 
mill, with which electric power will be furnished. From 
50 to 75 unemployed, experienced knit goods workers now 
reside here. An exceptionally desirable location for knit 
goods manufacturers. For further particulars, address 


SECRETARY OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Newport, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 












Castings Brazed 
by FERROFIX 


Textile Machinery of all kinds Repaired by Our Process. 
NO PATCHES. 
Enormous Saving Over Cost of New Parts. 
A few hours time will do the trick. 


COMMUNICATE WITH 


THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING COMPANY, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
813A Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or ARTHUR STEAD, Mgr. Textile Dept., 227 Chestnut St. 
WORKS: 
The Ferrofix Brazing Co., of Phila. 


2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
1541 Albright Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Brazing Co., 329 W. 12th St., New York City. 





ACCOUNTS WANTED 


Correspondence solicited with 


MANUFACTURERS OF HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
Desiring an active 
SELLING AGENT 


For their product to the jobbing trade of 
New England and the South. 


E. O SPINDLER, 67 Chauncy St., Boston 





MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 


men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 





WANTED. 


One Spinning Overseer, cotton, yarns 20 to 40, 
28,000 spindles, convenient and healthy location, just 
outside large Southern city. Wages $3.50 per day, 
rent and fuel free. Southerner preferred. Address 
“Spinning Overseer,’ care Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass. 
WANTED. 


Boss Finisher on 
60 LOOM MILL. 


Address ‘“ Keller,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Woolens 


care Textile World Record, 





Manager and Salesman Wanted for a first-class 
equipped woolen mill; a good chance for the right 
man to get an interest in the business. Write Geo. 
O. Shickler, Room 909, Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED. 


One Carding Overseer, cotton, yarns 20 to 40, 
28,000 spindles, convenient and healthy location, just 
outside of large Southern city. Wages $3.50 per day, 
rent and fuel free. Southerner preferred. Address 
‘Carding Overseer,’’ care of Textile World Record, 

3oston, Mass. 





First-class Fixer wanted by a mill in the middle 
West. Must be competent to handle full automatic 
circular latch needle machines. Steady position for 
a good man. Give experience and state salary ex- 
pected Address “Knitter,” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





Manager Wanted for Crash Mill, must be 
tical linen man who understands making 
toweling, buying materials and selling goods 
dress, stating salary and references, Dundee 
Co., 412 Medinah Temple, Chicago, I11. 


prace- 
crash 
Ad- 
Mill 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 








Position Wanted. 


\ graduate of a textile weaving school, 23 years 
ld, with six years experience, particularly in the 
dress cloth and cotton weaving industry, re- 
ently as yarn shipper, desires a position in any 
branch of weaving industry. Address ‘‘ Weaving,” 
are of the Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED. 

Boss Dyer and Bleacher of all grades of cotton, wool 
and worsteds, in skein, piece or wet. Well up in the under. 
wear trade. A-l reference, married. Address “ Black,” 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Designer. Age 29; American. Understands Jac- 
quards and would like to get into a mill making 
ladies’ dress goods, etc. 3186, Textile World 
Record. 












































SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars aré 
Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Recor 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 
Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


on file at this office, 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent, or a good overseer’s 
position. Worked on all kinds of filling warp, col- 
ored hosiery, mercerized thread, twist and ply 
yarns. Taken a course in designing, combing and 
weaving in textile school. Age 35, married. First- 
class references. 1957, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings, sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed. Age 365, 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record. 


Cetton Superintendent or overseer of carding. 
Worked on all white goods yarns from 12s to 150s. 
Familiar with the Lowell, Saco & Pettee revolving 
flat cards. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1898, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Yarn or weaving mill. 
Worked on all kinds of yarn, from 10s to 170s. Also 
all kinds of plain cotton goods. Age 37, married. 
1027, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1432, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent, now employed, but wish- 
es to change. Worked on all classes of fancy 
lawns, sateens, twills, drills, denims, tickings, awn- 
ings, ducks, chambray and fancy dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Age 38, mar- 
ried. 1226, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent of a yarn or cloth mill, 
carder or spinner. Worked on all classes of goods, 
prints, sheetings, shirtings, fine dress goods, ging- 
hams; also yarns and twines of all kinds. Age 39; 
first-class references. 1236, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Now employed as boss 
weaver. Wishes to change to better conditions. 
Has had charge in some of the leadings mills in 
the United States. Age 44, married; first-class ref- 
erences. 335, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 


ences. Age 44, married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Cotton Superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. Worked on linen and union towels and crash- 
es. Father now taking full charge of the business, 
so he is not needed, Worked on Crompton & 
Knowles and other machinery used in toweling 
manufacture. Age 28, first-class reference. 1867, 
Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent wants position. Now en- 
gaged, but wishes to change to better condition. 
Worked on all kinds of plain cotton goods, prints, 
sheetings, ginghams, etc. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Age 43, married, first-class references. 
2005, Textile World Record. ; 


Superintendent or assistant of silk or cotton 
mill. Worked on plain and fancy ribbons and all 
classes of goods in broad silks, dress silks and tie 
silks, also Jacquard work. References. 3185, 
Textile World Record. 


| land, Worked on cloakings, 


| once, 
| ord. 


He would be 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent, age 34; 
Worked on fancy woolens. 
take position at once. Will not go to Canada or 
West or South. Would take a good boss spinner 
place or assistant superintendent, but wants over 
$4.00 per day. 3104, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Was eight years in every de- 
partment and acted as assistant in England. Wants 
to get a start in this country. Would take position 
as assistant superintendent, designer, or assistant 
designer. Hes had experience on high grades of 
plain and fancy woolens and worsteds, as well as 


army kerseys and cotton worsteds. 1841, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. 
Married. 


American; married. 
Not employed, and can 


Ase 37. English. 
Experienced in this country and Eng- 
suitings, coverts, 
Mill closed, and wants place at 
Good references. 3140, Textile World Rec- 


broadcloths, etc. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 


| satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
| linings, 


etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


General Manager, agent, superintendent or de- 
signer. Worked on everything from fine worsted 
to a blanket. Good experience. Aged 37; American; 
married. 38172, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Age 37; American; 
married. All grades of woolens and also cotton 
warp goods. Will not go South or to Canada 
3124, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Agent, superintendent or mechanical engi- 
neer in woolen or carpet mill of any kind. Age 
30; married. Excellent references. 3178, Textile 
World Record. 


Manager, superintendent or designer. Age 30; 
English; married. Experienced in England and in 
this country. Mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 
ings, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Textil: 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss weaver. 15 years’ ex- 
perience in worsted, woolen and silk goods 
Graduate of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years 
old; married. Good manager of help. American 
3119, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, b 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, an 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 2 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchmar 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer in a woolen or wor 
sted mill. Worked on fine worsted suitings, tro 
serings, woolen cheviots, meltons, kerseys, covert 
fancy cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods. First 
class references. Age 27, married. 1974, Text 
World Record. 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder im Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
bs to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 
Record. 

Secondhand Carding or card grinding in a large 


mill. Worked on all white and colored goods, cot- 
ton from 4s to 70s. Good references. Age 29; Ger- 
man; unmarried. 3217, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can~machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or superintendent of 
a small mill. Worked on coarse and fine yarns 
from 10s to 170s, carded and combed. Will not go 
West, South or to Canada. Age 37, American. 
First-class references. 1027, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age, French. 1991, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 yvears of age, American. First-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age, 
married. First-class references. 1884, Textile 
World Record. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 
beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. Aged 42; American; 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married; steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent 
of a small mill. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age, American, 
married. 1882. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yar 
ranging from 24’s to 160’s is open to a position, -. 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning. Age 34; married. Good 
experience. 20s to 90s Egyptian and American 
cotton. 3125. Textile World Record. 

Overseer Ring Svinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good expe- 
rience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans, 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record 

Overseer of Beaming or quilling. Will go any- 
where. Has worked on white and colored cotton 
goods. First-class references. Age 45, married. 
1162. Textile World Record. 

Overseer or secondhand in preparatory depart- 
ment of long chain beaming, quilling, tape dress- 
ing, warping and spooling. A Scotchman; married. 
Will not go West or South. 3156, Textile World 
Record. 
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COTTON WEAVERS, 


Overseer of Weaving. Good experience and ref- 
erence. Worked on lawns, sheetings, sateens, dimi- 
ties, fancies, etc. 3188, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 


of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 
man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of plain cetton weaving. Age 27; 


American; married. Familiar with Whitin, Mason, 
Colvin and Draper looms. Worked on prints, sheet- 
ings, cambrics, lawns, twills, etc. 3143, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, plain and fancy, including Turkish 
and cotton towels, also fancy worsted dress goods. 
Age 39; English; married. 3236, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
Record. 

Cotton Boss Weaver, or would accept a position 
as superintendent or assistant superintendent. 
Worked on all kinds of sheetings, shirtings, lawns, 
cambrics, ginghams, checks, stripes, union goods, 
awnings, ducks, light and heavy weight plain and 
fancy flannels. American, 39 years old. First-class 
references. Will go any place for a good position. 
3257, Textile World Record. 

Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 
—- all kinds of looms. 335, Textile World 

ecord. 


DESIGNERS. 


Weaving or designer. 
American; married. Thibets, meltons, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 2051, Textile World Record. 
Assistant Desigmer or assistant superintendent 
of woolen or worsted mill. A young man; Ameri- 
can; unmarried. Men’s wear, dress goods, silk bro- 
cades, damask, etc. 3160, Textile World Record. 
Designer, woolen and cotton novelties. Used to 
fancy cassimere, ladies’ dress goods, suitings and 


Uverseer of 


Age 29; 
kerseys, 


men’s wear worsted, cotton and wool mixes. First- 
class references. Age 24; Scotch; single. 3212, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Designer or boss weaver. Age 35; American; 


married. Worked on all kinds of worsteds, cheviots, 
men’s wear, dress goods and coat linings. Used to 
Knowles and Crompton looms. First-class refer- 
ences. Can take position one week’s notice. 3210 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Designer or assistant designer. Worked on all 
kinds of sateens, fancy goods, dobbies and lenos. 
21 years of age: American; single. First-class ref- 
erences. 3252, Textile World Record. 

Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 


many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, crepe, 


jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloths, vesting cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. Middle aged man: 
English; married. Address 3169, Textile World 


Record, Boston. 

Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 

Jacquard Designer wants position or temporary 
work. Prefers designing for Jacquard blankets if 
possible. 3167, Textile World Record. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Carder and Spimner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Age 30; American married; 
Nearly all classes of goods. Good experience and 
references. Address 3170, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Secondhand in wool card room. 
can. Woo! and cotton mixes. 
Textile World Record. 

Second Hand of scouring and carding worsted in 
a large mill, or overseer in a small mill. Age 24; 
American; single. First-class references. 3246, 
Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Carder. Worked on all classes of 
goods in hosiery and woolen mill. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Cleveland cards; first- 
class references. Age 35, married. 1501, Textile 
World Record. 

Woolen Boss Carder, or would accept a position 
as traveling machinist in setting up machinery. 
Worked on all classes of woolen goods, shoddy 
mixes, cotton mixes. Worked on Davis & Furber, 
Cleveland, Lombard, Platt Bros., Furbush & Smith 
machines. First-class references; age 47; married. 
1578. Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Carder. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods, hosiery, dress goods, felts, blankets, 
cassimeres, satinets, slasher and roller cloth. Age 
38; first-class references. Could take a position at 
short notice. 3258, Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in woolen card room. Worked on 
all kinds of woolens, shoddy and cotton mixes; 
first-class references. Would take a position in 
one week’s notice. American, age 20. 3241, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Carder. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods, all wool, all cotton, and cotton and 
woolen and shoddy mixes. Familiar with all kinds 
of American carding machinery. First-class ref- 





Age 23; Ameri- 
References. 3198, 


erences. Age 44, married. 1953, Textile World 
Record 

Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on all 
wools, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is familiar 


with Davis & Furber and Cleveland cards, and all 
makes of rub aprons and different rub rolls. 29 
years of age, American, first-class references. No. 
3284, Textile World Record, Boston. 


: WOOLEN SPINNERS. 





Boss Woolen Spinner. Would take a good 
secondhand job. Used to Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett machines. Worked on all kinds of 
goods. First-class references. 3215, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Woolen Boss Spinner. Worked on all kinds of 


woolen goods. Familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett and Woonsocket mules. A first- 
class fixer. Could take a position at once. Ameri- 


can: age 48. 3266, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
second-hand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and Platt. 
First-class references; age 48, English. Could take 
a position at once. 589. Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Spinner. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen yarns; worked on Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett, Bridesburg, Platt, and Lees & Moulton 
machinery. First-class references; English; 45 
years of age 3223, Textile World Record. 

Boss Spinner in a woolen mill.. 32 years of age, 
American, familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references No. 3275, Textile World Record, 
Boston, 

Second Hand in Spinning Room or fixer. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and cotton mixed yarns 
Familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bas- 
sett mules 30 years of age, married, American. 
No. 3282, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Woolen Superintendent or overseer of combing, 
drawing and spinning. Worked on botanies, me- 
dium and long wools Age 44, first-class refer- 
ences 2086, Textile World Record 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver, second hand or loom fixer. Age 
30; married. Wants $3 per day. Men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of fancy worsteds. Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Reference. 3182, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Weaver and designer. All grades of fancy 
dress goods, woolen and worsted, cotton and cot- 
ton mix kerseys, coverts and venetians. Plain and 
fancy men’s wear. 3181, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 


38 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on plain and 
fancy piece dyed worsted, woolen, plain and fancy 
flannels, also fancy mercerized rain cloths. 29 
years of age; Canadian; married. First-class ref- 
erences. 3251, Textile World Record. 


Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would consider a good 
loom fixing job in a woolen mill. Age 47; Prot- 
estant; good references. 3247, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46, Eng- 
lish. First-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. First-class refer- 
ences; American. 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mill 
for a former company. 57 years of age, married, 
English, first-class references. No. 3270, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Assistant Designer or Boss Weaver in a woolen 
mill, 25 years of age, for two years was in a first- 
class Austrian textile school and passed the exam- 
ination with distinction. Has first-class references, 
an Austrian and single. No. 3277, Textile World 
tecord, Boston. 


Loom Boss or designer. Familiar with blankets, 
flannels, skirtings, worsteds, woolens and piece 
dyes. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles jac- 
quard and dobby looms. Age 33, married, Ameri- 
can. 3150, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or weaving and designing 
in first-class mill wants position. Will not go 
South or to Canada. $4.00 per day. Can furnish 
excellent references. 3056, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Overseer of dressing. American. Married. Wool, 

ro and cotton worsteds. 3165, Textile World 
ecord. 


Master Mechanic wishes position in the North. 
35 years old: married. Worked 15 years on re- 
pairs. Wants $3.50 per day. Has license for run- 
ning engines and boilers Understands all kinds 
of water wheels and care of same, dynamos and 
electric lights and also gas houses, and a good 
knowledge of building, all kinds of wood work 
and piping and blacksmithing. Understands cotton 
mill repairs as good as the best man at such work. 
£025, Textile World Record. 

Overseer in winding, spooling and thread dress- 
ing. Age.34; Scotch; married. Also had some ex- 
perience in beaming. Shoe and corset lacing, plain 
and fancy braids and tapes, fine ginghams and 
dress goods. 3192, Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanic in cotton or woolen mill or cot- 
ton finishing plant. American; married. Good ex- 
perience and reference. 3189, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 
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Caen nner rnc nnn errr re ee rs 


DYER. 


Dyer. Worked on piece dyes, wool, cotton, 
shoddy yarns, rags and union dyes and carbon- 
izing. Wants place at once. Good experience and 
references. 3092, Textile World Record. 


Dyer on all grades of worsteds, kerseys, broad- 
cloths, knit goods of all descriptions, alpacas, 
mohair lining, ladies’ dress goods, worsted yarn, 
cotton yarn, wool and cotton raw stock. Age 41; 
English-American. 3214, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Secondhand Dyer. Yarn and cotton pieces. Ex- 
perienced on all classes of goods on a small scale. 
Age 23; unmarried. 3171, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing on all classes of worsted, 
woolen and union goods. Can take position on two 
weeks’ notice. Age 26; American; single. First- 
class references. 3224, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Secondhand in dyehouse. 
tion as salesman. Worked in first-class worsted 
and woolen mills. Age 26; American; unmarried. 


Can take place on short notice. 3211, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of dyeing and finishing, 
worsteds, woolen, fancy mix, 
stock. 36 years of age; 
World Record. 


Boss Dyer in a woolen mill. Has been for the 
past ten years with one of the largest woolen mills 
in the Middle States; has first-class references; 
47 years of age, American. No. 3286, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Boss Dyer in a woolen mill. Has been for twenty 
years boss dyer for one company, and is familiar 


Would accept a posi- 


all kinds of 
indigoes, and raw 
married. 3233, Textile 


with hosiery dyeing. 47 years of age, American, 
first-class references. No. 3278, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Foreman for Aniline Black Department, all silks, 
cotton, black and taffeta umbrella goods. Age 32; 
English; married; first class references. 3238 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
foned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc. Excellent references. Address 3168, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Boss Finisher of underwear, cotton or wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special, 
ete., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1958, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American. 
Woolen and worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings 


cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070 
Textile World Record. 
Boss Finisher. American. Cheviots, cassimeres, 


beavers, dress goods, etc. Wants $2.50 to $3 per 
day. 3123, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Finisher. Worked on thibets, cot- 
ton and wool warps, satinets, unions, cheviots, ker- 
seys. meltons and cassimeres. Aged 40. Will not 
go West or to Canada. American. First-class ref- 
erences. 3077, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Finisher in a medium-sized mill or 
second-hand in a large mill. Worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, rain cloth, silk noils, dress goods, 
plain and fancy, piece dyed worsteds and cotton 
worsteds. Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 


chinery, including crabbing machines. Will go 
anywhere for a good position. American, 23 years 
of age, good references. 3263, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Finisher, or would take a second-hand po- 
sition or wet finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
woolen and worsted goods, both steam and dry fin- 
ishing. Age 45, English, first-class references 
2061, Textile Worid Record 











ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 


Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
receiving higher pay as a result of studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Their 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed 
ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted solely to teaching Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design- 
ing of Fabrics. 

Students enrolled after this date receive instruction 
by means of extended and new ly Revised Instruc- 
tion Papers just published and ‘in addition receive 
a set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference. 

Stop and consider how you can increase your 
knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay 
and perform more congenial work by taking one of 








our fifteen complete, concise, practical I.-C. 8. Tex- 
tile Courses, 

Cut out, mark and mail the coupon below _ It costs 
you but two cents and puts you under no obligation. 


Cc 


- P. Brooks. Principal, Textile Department, International 

Correspondence Schools, New Bedford, Mass,, Box 836: 
Please send me a free copy of “1001 Stories of Success”? and 
give me information regarding the Course before which I have 
marked X. 


Complete Cotton Manufacturing 
Cotton Carding and Spinning 
Cotton Warp Preparation and 
Plain Weaving | 
Fancy Cotton Weaving | 
Cotton Carding, Spinning and | 
Plain Weaving | 
Yarn Reeling, 
Warping 
Complete Textiie Designing 
Theory of Textile Designing 


Cotton Designing 

Woolen and Worsted Designing 

Complete Woolen Manufacturing 

Woolen Carding and Spinning 

Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
Weaving 

Woolen Warp Preparation and 
Weaving 

Worsted Warp Preparation 
Weaving 


Winding and | 





ENITTERS. 

Superintendent of underwear or boss knitter. 
Worked on all kinds of underwear from fine to 
coarse. Worked on all kinds of knitting machinery. 
Would prefer a position in the West. 51 years of 
age, English, married. Address 3176, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Manager or assistant, or executive position in an 
underwear mill. Worked on fine wool and cotton 
knit underwear from raw material to finished pro- 


duct. Some knowledge of hosiery. Will not go 
West or South. 54 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. 3109, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Knitter in underwear mill. Worked on all 
gauges as fine as 28, wool, cotton and silk. Latch 
and spring needle machines. 39 years of age, 


American, married. 1669, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 


latch needle goods, light and heavy weight under- 


wear only. 38 years of age, American, married. 
1812, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 


men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age, American. 3259, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent of a knitting mill. 
cotton, wool, merino and silk, plain and ribbed 
hosiery and underwear. Will not go South or 
West. First-class references. American, 42 years 
old, married. 1722, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Superintendent or overseer in a knitting mill. 
Worked on all grades and weights of hosiery and 
ladies’ ribbed underwear. Familiar with all kinds 
of knitting machinery. 49 years old, American, 
married 598, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Worked on 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 





Cotton Market. 


After a slig during the past 
month has advanced until! at this writing middling 


upland is selling at 11 3/8 cents 


ht reaction cotton 


The strength of 
the market is due largely to the knowledge that 
more cotton is being used by the mills than at 
any other period in the history of the world. The 
mills of Lancashire are rushed with business and 
new plants are being projected and pushed to com- 
pletion in order to catch some of the large profits 
which established concerns are making. 

Again the lack of confidence in both official and 
unofficial reports as to the new crop has to a con 
eliminated that factor from con 
Managing Committee of the In- 
ternational Cotton Congress issued early in August 


siderable extent 
sideration. The 
at an emergency meeting a call to the spinners of 
Europe and Ameri 
ican cotton 


a to refrain from buying Amer- 
next three months. To 
what extent this advice has been followed cannot 
be determined The 


during the 


price of cotton since the call 


was issued has advanced sharply. 

The cotton goods market is very strong. There 
is a pronounced scarcity of many lines of goods. 
Prices have advanced and although buyers have 


fought hard against the advance they have been 


forced to surrender and pay the price which the 


THE PRICE OF 





COTTON TO DATE. 





demand has established. They have tried to con- 


fine their transactions to spot business, but the 
rise in cotton and the brisk demand for goods 
from the retailers 


these tactics 


have been too much even for 
Buyers have become alarmed lest 
they be left without merchandise and as a conse 
quence contracts for 
freely placed. The 


covered for several 


future deliveries have been 
production of the mills is 
months and the prospect is 
that this condition will be still further accentuated 
in the near future 


The weather in the cotton belt has been favor 


able, but the trade is at 


sea regarding the size of 
the coming crop. Until actual receipts have be 
come large enough to form a basis for an estimate 
the bull factors which prevail in all other direc 
tions are likely to 
market. The movement into sight from Sept. 1 


to date, as reported by the 


control the course of the 


Chronicle for the past 
six years, is as follows: 
1899-00 9,154,521 bale 
1900-01 10,477,516 bales 
I9Q0T-02 10,565,137 bales 
1902-03 10,728,682 bales 
1903-04 10,153,964 bales 
1904-05 5 ores 3,560,669 bales 


This period lacks but a week of a full year and 


tl taken 


ipproximately the size of the last crop. 


1e figures for 1904-5 can be as representing 





WEIMAR BROS. cotton mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 





Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Reason Why 


Every scourer of wool or finished cloth has often felt that stinging 
or burning effect produced by soda ash or pure alkali when brought in 
contact with the wet hands. 

When these materials will so affect the hands which are used to 
handle all kinds of things, you readily see they will more easily injure 
the delicate wool fibre. The little wool fibres once injured, the harm can 
never be remedied. It is because by being scoured with strong alkalies 
that you so many times find the wool in the finished cloth poorer than it 


was in the raw material. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


is a scientifically made wool scouring soda. It enables the Mill Man to 
scour a raw wool and the finished cloth thoroughly and inexpensively 
with no injury to the delicate wool fibre. 

It enables him to take the wool or cloth from the scouring vat in a 


soft, lofty condition and of a snowy whiteness. 
None Genuine except with a 7 . 


card bearing this Tends Mark These, are facts which, we believe will interest 


i ““Woandotte”’ you. If you will write us, we will be pleased to 


come to your mill and prove our statements. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


MANUFACTURED BY : wi 


Che 3. B. Ford Company, THIS 
Wopandotte, Mid. j 
Ween a= === GOLD MEDAL—AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 


YOu wee © 


SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE— 


In Every Package. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The same authority estimates the world’s visible 
stock of cotton on Aug. 25 at 2,571,826 bales, as 
compared with 1,153,569 bales for the correspond- 
ing date in 1904, 1,207,270 bales in 1903, and 
1,346,468 bales in 1902. 

——_____ 


Wool Market. 


The supply of wool is far below the demand and 
prices have not advanced further simply because 
they have reached the present limit of the pur- 
chasing power of the mill. The demand for wor- 
sted goods has made it impossible for the manu- 
facturer to substitute shoddy for wool to the same 
extent as woolen goods were in 


when carded 


demand. Another relief valve is found in the use 
of cotton yarn and as 
for the 


satisfied with cotton worsteds. 


a consequence the demand 


worsted finish in cheap goods is being 


There have been large sales of wool, especially 
in territories, which have gone far in reducing the 


stocks for sale. Large buyers, among whom are 


some who, it was well 


believed, supplied 
with raw material, have been in the market look- 


were 


ing for additional supplies. It is an 
situation and speculation is rife 


interesting 
far the 
pressure of demand will carry wool prices. Im-, 


as to how 


reached 
249,135,746 Ibs. for the year ending last June, a 
record exceeded only once in the history of the 
trade, and that 1897, under 
free wool, just before the restoration of the wool 
duty. 

The foreign market is firm, with 
tendency which is ascribed to the heavy purchases 


ports of wool are very heavy, having 


American being in 


an advancing 
for American account. The new clip in Australia 
is reported to be promising. Goldsbrough, Mort 
& Co., Melbourne, report the 
from Australia for the year ending June, 1905, at 
1,201,780 bales, as compared with 


exports of wool 
1,001,726 bales 
for the preceding year. New Zealand exports for 
the same periods also show an increase, amount- 
ing to 10,677 bales. 





MITCHELL-BISSELL Co. 


38 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


PORCELAIN, ENAMELLED IRON AND GLASS FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Right Angle Pontiac Guide. 








704 258 5219 


Steps. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


eS Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


——_ 
ENUCELE JOTT. 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


HYDRAULIC, 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


DE HAVEN ALL-STEEL RING TRAVELERS 


ee | 


The only ra, ak . e FIR cm a gy The Success 
All Steel SAR Sh, SR SE BIR of the Mill 
Ring Traveler || Spy Soon Thibate. cer x79 || Depends on its 
a. ee LU — 
ever made. as — GF San. Dp, oS Travelers. 


The reign of the Ring Traveler Octopus is over 
independence and Progressive Methods have clipped his claws. 


me DE HAVEN ALL-STEEL TRAVELERS thr’ Scn'et tay aimaenss 


seo’ DE HAVEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, “~ “S.c.ccn “Or 


Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC ana SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 


HAND-POWER ELEVATORS P.C. and M. MULES and 
For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 


Factories, " EMPIRE 


or , ea F ~ LOOMS 
BLOCKS. : ! F WATERWHEEL 
OVERHEAD aes | 


TRACKS. ™ a i = GOVERNORS. 


pai 


The COHOES IRON FOUNDRY. & MACHINE CO-, Cohoes, N. Y. 


E sive 
~ 25 YEARS Geocaces. balsas On one Oe 
SHISI'ARAENCEE = | A Truthful Gage 

Harmonious is the only GOOD 
~"Stemmag. GAGE. 
This Company manufactures, besides the above a large variety of 
articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE & VALVE CoO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and -Works: 
CHICAGO, LONDON. ’ BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING 





Cotton Yarn Market. 


It is a seller’s market. Weavers and knitters 
must have yarn and a large business is being done 
at full prices. There are indications in spots that 
the high prices for yarn have restricted the volume 
of business, but in spite of this the total transac- 
tions have been very heavy. Buyers of yarn are 
looking for profits and if these can be obtained the 
price paid for yarn is immaterial. The strong 
situation in the markets for both woven and knit 
goods is making it possible for the mills to obtain 
a profit more easily with high priced yarn than 
was the case some time ago with cheaper yarn. 

Business is good throughout the whole country 
and especially good in the South and West. Sales- 
men return with well filled order books and glow- 
ing accounts of the business .activity in those sec- 
tions. In the South this is due largely to the in- 
creased income from the sale of cotton. Tlius an 
advance in the raw material, while it increases the 
cost of the finished goods, makes the consumer 
better able to buy goods at the advance than at 
the old prices. This explains the satisfactory situa 
tion in the spinning, weaving and knitting mills 
despite the advance in the cost of raw cotton. 

While the yarn trade is good there is a reluc- 
tance on the part of buyers to enter into contracts 
for future delivery. ~All are running as close to 
the wind as possible in order to be in a position to 
adapt themselves quickly to any change of wind or 
current. Cotton manufacturing is a highly specu- 
lative business at best and just now the uncertain 
factors are more numerous and important than 
usual. We quote as follows: 

Eastern Cops. 
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Egyptian Weaving Yarns 
Single Skeins Combed 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO.., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarn S tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 
Novelty Yarns Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Mohair and Silk. 
J 
Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
Cotton Warps %itnmi 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. COo., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


ished 
tte te Pawtucket, R. I. 
Wiscasset Mills Co. Patterson Manfg. Co. 
WALCOTT & CAM PBELL £Etrid Manfg. Co. | Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 
SPIN NING COMPANY White and Colors. All Numbers. 
* Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
anc H 
¥F + ae ani Yarns SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co.. New York. CANNON MILLS, “stoi 





THESE MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE ByY- 


an J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
GC if Cotton Yarn as Desired. 
S i ed 













MONUMENT MILLS, 
Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fanc C OTTO Ni WAR PS 
and Double Twist 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


—. » White and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills|°°" “~" 


Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, ee ow MAINE 


From 3¢s to 50s from 











American & Egyptian Cotton 
























Two,and Three Ply Skeins, Combed. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The cotton market has developed a remarkable 


tendency to go contrary to expectations of the 
majority of the trade. During the spring most of 
the buyers of cotton yarn were inclined to the 


belief that cotton would be low this summer, bas- 
ing their opinion on the fact that there would be 
which with the 

However, the 
course of events the past two months has shown 
the fallacy of this conclusion. It looks as if the 
Southern planters and cotton men would just as 
soon have cotton on hand as to have the money in 
bank. Yarns have now reached a price at which 
they cannot be used at a profit by certain classes 
of trade. The hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers are unable to get an adequate advance on 
their goods and high priced yarns restrict con- 
sumption. 


considerable cotton carried over, 


new crop would keep prices low. 


Prices at present are at the highest point for 


this year, and are being held at the followirg 
figures, with demand fair for quick delivery. 
Southern frame spun cones:— 
6 CE COMGED 6485 lokeeae sie oo richeta a ce 
WG ND, Svacic Seep eu eaane can piwsacieweecn 18 
Me aes. ee ee ee ea eee 
IFS ics pila ceri cera aire rari eae Ea 
nit his aes aR oles Se wees Tos 19% 
16’s TeVECT VTE TTT TT er re ee 
18’s Rete a Scsie a aaa a 
DR Saar y ao cch ssa wislech ere ods sre eee eae taas 22! 
Southern high grade mule yarn: 
Cones. 

IOs 1914 
GS Pe cn cdetaialah dare Se eerie ae 20 
1’s 20! 
16’s 21 
18's . ay 

| 22’s 22-22 
24’ 2 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades 
O'S RG BS hic edn we vine wich bala eesen baal eee 


f 
oO 


Fastern cones (high grade quality):— 
NAS. Bee eterna 20 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO, 
Successors to BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 
Commission [lerchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


83 Leonard St., NEW YORK 
o2 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, I. 





Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns, Consignments 
and correspondence solicited. 
COMMISSION 
JAMES E. MITCHELL 0., °° stixcitasns. 


Zotton Yarns 


FOR ALL, PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, @A. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CATLIN & CO, 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


A. D. 





NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


SALKELD & BRO,, 


With FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIs, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


wrersev tee { COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Cc. 


COTTON YARNS - NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FOR Att PuRPosES 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 








830 Broadway, ~- 








| 
SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
| WOOLEN MOHAIR 


| Polished Threads and Tinsel. 


Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 
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SPINNING MILLS: DYE AND BLEACH WORKS: 
NEW BEDFORD, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. FALL RIVER, TAUNTON 


KNITTING AND 
WEAVING YARNS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FORM 
Gray, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized 


600,000 MULE AND FRAME SPINDLES 
_—_——R ero 





Cc. MINOT WELD, President. ARTHUR R. SHARP, General Manager 
HENRY C SIBLEY, Treasurer. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Executive Office: ALBANY, Broadway, cor. State St. 


CHICAGO, cor. Clark and Adams St. 


ais ‘ N si . NEW YORK, 73 Worth St. 
I I M ilk Street, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 213 Chestnut St 


Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ELE ee OE as Ss MAIL. Ls 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO., GRAN’T YARN CO., 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns * “.cxrsitutes. YY ANFRINISS “us 
Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. Mason Ws g rR Pp. 


PAWTUCKET. R. I. 





Yor ‘Mixing ‘with wool, 
Machined. or ae g z 


me "Carded ned a Colored Cotton. | 
arms. : } 


Cotton Warps anaYarns. -- Novelty 
In Gray and all Colors Single or se im Various. Bancens. a i 
Bivo or more Ply,and Cable Cord 


coe “ao 
f Monaan Pr: SB Wicneew! Cc Govrmry- Ad? 









YARN 


2! 
SG DEW vist ulvsccacect wm bsksscass See 
Skein yarn (m ostly Southern): 
1's to 8’s soft are 18 
8 A I hee ac es Ss ee Oi .. 18% 
14° to 20S .. cs earns bereteiae & eat OMe 19-20 
OF E Sas ceed weak aeee ees pee ee we bi 20% 
SS" el eiconibars MS dalahele & 20 


16 iene gibi ratte nin hats atest 


OE. s ccpesecs Se ee 
1G @ WEEE pelea. Benne sai cater Rerghccclane ts 20 
12/3 slack ... o Eb ae ; 19% 
8/3 carpet ... fi heel gt twin to ncehaniaaie a eemhactare 17% 
BF a, Ms inca esd cnein soos epics 17 
9/4 slack .... : Pesan Fivivn that side 
Warps (Southern):- 
10 WE vo dicsaen cewe Gases 19 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, hal f called: -- 


ys to I0’s ak ie ele ai aoanee 19-19% 
eo gi ee ee re ee ee 
16's to 18’s 2144-22 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 
_ 


Worsted Yarn. 





The spinners of Bradford yarn have secured 
orders during the past month, but weavers have 
not purchased without first having secured orders 
for cloth. Both spinner and weaver are moving 
cautiously, for although this is a worsted season, 
spinners have orders which will last not more 
than two months. The yarn ordered has been 
go ing to the weaver in good volume and in most 


be hantled,—which shows that the spinners are 

iaking the most of orders on hand. At the same 

time many spinners are refusing orders and in 

ome instances are running on staple yarn with- 
t orders. 


The demand from the men’s wear weavers is for 
2 blood XX quality and half XX and Australian. 
Much double and twist yarn is being used for cross 
lye and also mixes are being used for Oxford 
mix serges. Many of the weavers owning surplus 
arn, especially 1/4 and 3/8 blood quality, are 
elling to other weavers whenever an opportunity 
ffers. The demand is for 1/4 and 3/8 blood yarn 
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American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 


American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres, and Gen, Mgr. 





OFFICES: 


67 CHAUNCY STREET = = BOSTON 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK, 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 

For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 
Cones, Cops, 
426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 









































































































































Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


ASSED.".YARN.*. SPECIALTIE 
CELEBRATED 


BRAND LACINGS 


“TRADE MAAK 





For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR OVERSHIRTS 
LACIN GS UNDERWEAR. 
Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N.Y 





see 


MANUFACTURER OF LILY BRAND Narrow FasBRic 
RIBBONS, TAPES, BINDINGS & NON ELASTIC 


Sk ON a Pe Se 


WEBBING 


54 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 


United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, etc. 
BYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBINGC. BRISTOL, RFR. ft. 


#rench Scum. B, F, BOYER co., Bradford Sesto. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. 


Woolen: Merino 
YARNS RICHARD CAMPION, 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, SELLING AGENT FOR 
———-rerrse—err Bristol Worsted Mills, 


EDDY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills, 


o 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 
Worsted, Spun Silk. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPool Tapes a BSpeciality. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


CAMDEN, N. j- 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 

















is falling off and spinners are certainly afraid to cured many orders, but even these mills are get- 


buy tops of this grade at concessions. The de ting orders largely for bunting with cotton warp. 
mand for this quality of yarn in crossbreds is fall- The dress goods manufacturers have been selling 
ing off in Europe and all indications point to the off much of their 2/36s 4 blood yarn and some have 
use of finer yarn. taken orders for mercerized men’s wear cloth. 

We note also that some very successful weavers [he spinners of French yarn continue busy run- 


(and we have one in mind, who is running day and__ ning on filling yarn for the weavers of mercerized 
night) are making their mercerized worsted clothof  cloth—these mills have business which will last 
worsted filling and for their warp are using a 1/80s___ easily into December. The orders were taken in 


combed Sea Island’ twisted with a woolen yarn. June and what will happen when the weavers wish 
This shows that the use of worsted is dispensed to purchase further the manufacturers of the yarn 
with wherever possible. At the prices being do not know, as it is impossible to forecast the wool 
asked for yarn it is no wonder that this should _ situation. which is the basis of the supply. The 


happen; 2/36s quarter blood yarn sold 18 months demand froin the weavers has been largely % to % 
ago for 72 cts.; today the price is 95 cts., and all blood grade and runs in size from 1/14s to 1/24s. 
other yarns have advanced in proportion. Just Many of the top makers supplying these mills are 
here is a chance for a warning. If the present running overtime to get the tops out for prompt 
high prices for yarn continue much cloth will be delivery, but while the machinery is busy on this 
imported, as cloth is at least up to the importing fine work, all the coarse machinery is idle. 

point on certain grades. [he regular business of the French spinners, 
The bunting manufacturers are busy having se- 





such as hosiery and underwear, is in a draggy con- 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 
















’ 


SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
AND YARNS 
YARNS FOR WEAVING © : FOR ZIBELINES 
“a ‘ ae aT ; Tatts A i eau eee! DRESS GOODS YARNS 
SERGE LININGS pppeeriagit rvigat = | KNITTING YARNS 
ALPAGA YARNS i aoe ©’  WORSTED YARNS 


MOHAIR TOPS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 















SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 





KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 





Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 








WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


| ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
5 Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 







Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS S22 2esveier™ TAPES sorties tepte sree 
wm YARNS Sc." THREADS fest crac aes: 
me CROCHET LACE EDCINGS iteisipeta restam 


229 Church Street 231 ° PHILADELPHIA 
















dition. Yarn prices have advanced and the hosiery 
and underwear manufacturers declare that they can 
pay no higher prices. What yarn is bought will 
be from hand to mouth, because they say that 
hosiery and underwear are sold at a set price. The 
present conditions may change matters after the 
buyers are convinced that an advance must be 
paid, notwithstanding the set price idea. Fortu- 
nately the French spinners having taken on the 
new line could not supply old customers if they 
wished to at these prices, so when the fall trade 
starts up and the underwear manufacturers secure 
orders the question of yarn supply will be a serious 
one. At present moment spinners have nothing 
of which they can complain. Prices firm. 


Re oo isin gist asein: Wiecns oro haete eeu 1.28 
2/40s Delaine.......... Naan dasa baie oe 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Biood an co sseccre GS-ONS 
oe ge I ra 
SPMD. EA MONON) 55s. g0i0.0 6.9 aide sd . 75-82 
rs 


Woolen Yarn. 





Spinners of woolen yarn are running, some more 
and some less. The men’s wear weavers on the 
lower class of yarn are placing but few orders and 
many of the mills on the cheaper cloths are shut- 
ting down for lack of business. Some of the mills 
making the better class of cloth are having much 
woolen yarn spun to twist with cotton and are 
employing much outside machinery. The present 
worsted season on men’s wear has necessitated a 
general shifting of customers, but the custom spin- 
ners are fairly well employed. The sale yarn 
spinners are not so fortunate and say that this is 
one of the hardest seasons they have had for many 
years. 

The hosiery manufacturers are placing some 
orders for merino yarn and also for all wool yarn 
and more of this class of yarn will be used this 
season than for a long time past. This is particu- 
larly true of merino yarn. The value of this 
woolen and merino yarn has advanced to a great 
price as compared to that of one year ago, but 
many new wool substitutes have come on the 

irket and may to some extent relieve the situa 
tion 


Che present is one of between seasons with the 
knitters. In New York state, Cohoes and else- 


Solis, Boston. 
F777 
SUMMER STREET. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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What's the Use 
of buying three or four times 2s much oil as is actually 
used for lubrication? For every drop of fluid oil which is 

| Wworn out in reducing friction between bearing surfaces, 

at least three other drops either never reach the bearing in | 

| the first place, or else run through it into the goods and the | 
floors. 

The use of NON-FLUID OILS means free insurance 
against mill stains on goods, a substantial decrease in the 
oil bill, and — last but not least— no increase in the coal 
bill, 

A postal will bring free testing samples by paid express, 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


17 Church St., New York City. 














WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 





Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 








Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors, 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton au Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Vos U. s. A. 


CoTTOn YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited, 
Shepperson’s Code, 18 m’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


SHODDY oe tctscceem- WM. H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLOCKS 


a Specialty. 
H. RAWITSER, Treas. 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. 
ED. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., “sX0FAcTunsrs | 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 


N York Offi 
40 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and See’y. 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 


EGYPTIAN 


COTTON, 


American Long Staple a Spectatty Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Has stood the test of | 


years in Textile Mills 


WARREN’S 
PULLEY COVER. 


It allows belts to run slack | 


withoutslipping. Saves power, 

belts and bearings. 
ful man can apply it. 
durable. 


Sufficient for 40 sq. ft., $5; 125 sq. ft., $12. 


If your supply house does not sell it, order direct. 


The Warren Co., Mfrs.,192 Orleans Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. 


FRANK A. 
Wool, Tops, Noils, Yarns. 


Wool, Mohair, 
Camel Hair, Silk, 
and Ramie Tops 
and Noils. 


All Kinds of Yarn for Weaving Purposes. 


PERUVIAN 


Any care- | 
Is very economical and | 
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where, the annual summer vacation is taking place. 
When the business starts in again the buyers of 
underwear will be forced to realize that prices have 
advanced and must be paid. Buyers have waited 
for lower prices, but many are beginning to test 
the market and when many orders are placed later 
manufacturers will find it difficult to get the stock 
and ship the underwear to the buyers promptly. 

Knitters complain that but little money is being 
made and certainly stocks of yarn and material 
are very low. It is believed that October will 
bring forth much business for yarn as the high 
priced worsted is causing cloth buyers to look with 
favor on cloth made from woolen yarn. Then 
again there are buyers of eiderdown fabrics who 
have held off the market for six or eight months 
expecting the price of yarn would be lower. These 
buyers cannot keep out of the market much longer 
and will soon place orders in considerable amount. 
The coming heavy weight season will give spin- 
ners a chance at backing yarn and while there 
may be a lull among the spinners of woolen yarn 
it is only temporary. The greatest complaint is 
that the high prices are making it impossible for 
spinners to get a new dollar for an old one. The 
buyer pays advances with such bad grace that the 
spinner splits his own profit to less than a com- 
mission. The present is a time of great uncer- 
tainty. Carbonized Australian lamb’s wool is the 
cheapest wool on the market. Prices range from 
77 to 8 cts. per pound. Fine wools will be no 
lower for some time. 


—————_— 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


omer « 


The refusal of these markets to advance under 
the stimulus of high priced wool is ascribed to the 
unpopularity of the carded woolen finish. Wor- 
steds have the call and shoddy is not adapted for 
worsted effects. Wool has apparently reached the 
limit of the consumer’s purchasing power and to 
satisfy the demand for cloth showing worsted ef- 
fects the looms have been put on cotton worsteds 
in which there is very little wool or shoddy. 

There has been no decline in the rag and 
shoddy markets in spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions in the goods trade. Business has been quiet 
but sellers have resolutely refused to make con- 
cessions in price. Evidently the collecting of 
rags has been regulated by the demand, for stocks 
are small in spite of the slack demand. The trade 
is now looking forward to the coming of the heavy 
weight season when the demand for shoddy is 
heaviest. Buyers of both rags and shoddy have 
confined their operations to spot business, neither 
being willing to discount the future in any meas- 
urable degree. Predictions have been freely made 
that a break in prices would occur before Sept. 1, 
but on that date there is nothing on which to base 
a prediction of lower prices. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes. 


TIERNEY, 


Woolen, Worsted, 
Mohair, Ramie 
and Silk 

Knitting Yarns. 


Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York. 





RAG AND SHODDY 








MARKET 












CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 

White yarn, best all wool . Extra barnes 

White knit, all wool, best, fine ia lerace areca 

White knit, No. 2 ......... 

Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 


See we ewer eee ee ee eee 


Medium light, 
Medium light, 
Fine black, all aneethg 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade 
Medium dark, all wool, 
Medium dark, all wool, 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, 


strictly all wool, 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2.. 
DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fancy colors .... ree 
Fine merchant tailors, all ‘colors i Veracian wee 
Choice light colors 


Pe IN cuss cons ceseveerncners 


Medium dark 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Oe I Te a eke ewido 
Id white flannels 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 


Light blue flannels ...........-0.s0ceeeee- 714-8% 
id blue flannels 


NE WOPSUEd. WOW DIMEN ocicicdicccccskcves B 


New blue clip, best, fine 
Old plaids ... 





















White stockings ............0.0c0ceeeeeee J 


White hood stock 
Clear hoods 
Red stockings 
Blue stockings 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 
Gray stockings 
Black stockings 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 
Light gray knit 
New light fancies 
POO TOMGIES osc ccs ccws 


Light, fine 
Light, coarse 
Fine, dark 
Coarse, dark 
Blue 
Blue—seamed 
































eee eee e weer eeeees 





























eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


























See ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 














See ee meee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 





Se eee ee eee eee 








See eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 
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New black 
Small 
Bunting 


FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 
Gig, fine, all wool 
No. 1 black, all wool cut 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 
No. 1 Cop 
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tee 


No. 2 Card .... 
No. 1 Oily Card 
No. 2 Oily Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 

Colored Clips ... 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
NE NG cab cumeneeeeentouees auatae 2.60-4.05 
Cia IRE ko ns dhs 00 bw dee cos 
DRIES ee mea eT pa 5.00-5.15 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibs. ..........006. 1.10-1.30 
TN IS os vires cs cu 00 cb aed easeuade 1.50-1.60 
Tartaric crystals 29-29% 
M:scellaneous Chemicals. 

Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. .......... 
Alum, lump 

ground 1.85-1.95 

powdered 3.00-3.25 
Aas SMOG, TO Ged, o.c06ccccciccocsscvscs 3M4-4 
Ammoniac, sal., gray 5%4-6 
NN kk cians boinc c4ceccies osbangvaseave 7u%-8 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 
Copperas 
Cream tartar, crystals 
Fuller's earth, lump, 100 Ibs. ..............-. 80- 

powdered 
Glauber’s salt 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 

powdered 

carbonate 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent 

high test 
Soda, bicarbonate, English 

American 


. -2.3§-2.40 
1.75-1.85 


Sal. English 

Sal. American 
Sulphate, alumina 
VeIIOL, MONO ickieeses 


Dyestuffs. 

Acetate of soda 
Acid, picric, best crystals 

tannic, commercial 
Albumen, egg 

blood 
Alizarine, red 
Aniline oil 

salt crystals 
Amtimony salt, G5 per COb.. 2icicccvidciccccees 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. ........ 

Se IS iy id sic asx erator miareons'd we edm erkn eae 
Bichromate of potash, American 
Bichromate of soda 
Bisulphate of soda 


Cutch, mat 
boxes 
Dextrine, imported potato .............. 
corn Bean Saree ae , 
NS CUR sa a daduecacaeeneesseceaws 35.00-40.00 
Flavine 
Fustic, stick, ton 
young root 
GSA ro reer ee ne 
Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........... 1.40-1.50 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade 
medium 
high grade 
Kurpah’s, medium to good 
Gautemala 
Manila 
Madras 
J. (Synthetic) 
Indigotine 
Logwood, stick, ton 
roots 
Madder, Dutch .. 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees 
52 degrees 
Nitrate of iron, commercial 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 
Persian berries 
Phosphate of soda 
Prussiate of potash, yellow 
Quercitron, ton 
SHEE, GUGM, WEEE, WOU, - 6 oss ceceecseccceeeesiess 
PS ID 5 eee lele cc Swine <iercd aerecis 
potato 
rice 


Stannate of soda 

Sumac, See, Wo. t, tom .....52c00c800 
Sicily, No. 2, ton .. 

gO Paar ee ere 

EE heen pea Chk « asin esos sh baeE 

Tumeric, Bengal .... 

Zinc dust 


“* a~3 
2314-25 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, a etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with seoondary electric clocks throughout the rm: 
dnsuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,/50 Nassau St.,Wew York 


Wool and Woolen Goods Made NONSHRINKABLE 


by the use of ‘* Nevershrink Process.” 


May be applied at any stage of manufacturing. 


CHARLES H. HEYER, 
1501 Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


188 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


K. OEHLER’S 


Branch Offices: 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 


Write for Booklet. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. 


Aniline Salt and 
Oil. 
Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 





ROPE AND CORDAGE 


“PLYMOUTH” 
Transmission Rope 


was the first practical rope for this purpose to be made in this country. 


Since its introduction transmission by means of ropes has steadily 


grown in favor, and the qualities of efficiency and economy have won for 
it a place of high regard among mill owners and engineers. 

There is hardly a textile mill in the country that does not offer some 
opportunity for the use of rope drives and we gladly place at their dis- 
posal the results of our long experience in this line. 

If you have transmission problems of any kind, write us, and your 
questions will have the careful attention of our Engineering department. 

Our book on ** Rope Driving” will be valuable to anyone at all 
interested tn the subject. Write for tt. 


DO YOU USE BALING ROPE OR MANILA ROPE FOR 
ANY PURPOSE WHATEVER? IFSO,IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH “ PLYMOUTH” GOODS. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 


383 Court Street, 
North Plymouth, Mass. 
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The Agency for Selling the Well Hnown 


Bach Knitting Machines 


in the United States has been withdrawn from our former 
agents, Messrs. D. Rheinauer & Co., 136 GreeneSt., New York. 
Our new representative for the United States and Canada, 


tr. lax Guenther, 


531 12th Ave., Newark, N. J., 


will take care of all our business. 


We call the attention of Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Jersey and Fancy Knit Goods Manufacturers to the fact 
that Tr. Guenther, with his twenty-five years’ experience 
in manufacturing all kinds of Knit Goods on every make 
of Knitting Machinery in this line, here and abroad, will 
be able to give you exactly the machine you want, or can 
suggest whatever is the proper machine for your particu- 
lar line. 

Trusting that all our old customers will favor Mr. 
Guenther with a call, when in need of additional machin- 
ery, and any new parties wanting the advice of an experi- 
enced Knit Goods man in starting up new plants, or 
increasing old ones, write for particulars, or call at our new 


Show Room, 531 12th Avenue, Newark, N. J., 


where you can see the 


Celebrated Bach Knitting Machines 


in operation; where you can see the advantages against 
other makes, with a full demonstration why ours are far 
above others in every respect. 


WILH. BACH, 


Manufacturer of Plain and Fancy Hnitting Machines 
for Hand and Power. 


Apolda, Germany, Sept. 1, 1905. 














KNITTING MACHINERY 








~ . = = Zs =e - = = == = 


MODEL J. M. 4 SECTION POWER KNITTING MACHINE FOR SWEATERS, BLOUSES, ETC., 
PLAIN OR FANCY. 


Each Section Working Independent From the Other, Automatic. 


MAXK GUENTHER, 


531-12th Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Sole Agent for the United States and Canada for the well known 


) Bach Knitting Machine 


5 Hand Machines for Plain and Fancy Goods 
Power Machines for Plain and Fancy Goods. 
SWEATERS, BLOUSES, GLOVES, MITTENS, 
JERSEYS AND ANY FANCY KNIT GOODS. 
Prices Lowest. All Parts and Needles on Hand. 
Write for full particulars. 
Ss 


Manufacturers are invited to call and see machines in operation after October ist. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCHRILERS AND DY=ERs. 


seoetcllag serine Ontario and Lawrence Sts. 
Room 911 mt York Life. " pullaing, a , 


6 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. 


Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


Do you Know ™" JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 
=e 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Work 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankfe¢ . Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


e are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS a = ae HED AND DYED [Sieeerss ° _On cones) 
E WINDING FOR THE TRAD 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuecrowzann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


- B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers sni’skeu in Fase cOvons. Fon BLEACaING 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 










DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CoO. 


Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prun ellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 


Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy == ri id C jorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eol repes and He riettas and all high class wo« 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods “Mol hair Linings and Lastings, 













SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 


Established 1881 MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


Peter B. McManus, Peter B. ee, eee Edw. J. "= aaa BALTIMORE, MD. 
Prest. and Treas. 


HOME BLEACH and DIE WORKS, nea: | ocsadcttcs “ACT Soiome. 
Direct, Sulphur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 


on Merino Yarn. Fast Miliing and Alizarine Colors on Wool, 
TUBING—Universal and Foster—CONING. 


Prompt and Careful Attention Given to All Orders. 














ARTHUR FAWELL 


Woolen and Worsted 
DYERS 


oma | YARN DYER 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day 


AND BLEACHERS OF 
C ffice and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 














Pawtucket Dyeing Bea LHE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 
and Bleaching Co. Tinae os ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
ARNS and i 
Se wae Eee 4 Senet STOCKINET Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Yarns, r ; 
Pure Dye and Weighted Bright and Souple. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. Dyers of Peerless Biack on Artificial Silk 









Have Your Dyeing Done in the West 


If You Want Quick Service 


Besides saving freight you do away with the annoyance of long waiting to which you are subjected 
when you send your foods east. We guarantee work on 24-48 hours’ notice. Ship us a bale for 


trial or write for details. 
Wwe DYE 
Cotton Yarn, Mercerized Cotton, Knit Goods, 
in Fast Black and Colors 


WESTERN TEXTILE FIBRE CO., Root and LaSalle Sts., Chicago, III. 


(Largest Bleachery and Dye House West of Philadelphia.) 
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LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing 
gineering. 


, Design- 
and Textile En- 
All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Mathe- 


matics, Chemistry, 


Advanced 
Mechanical Drawing, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, >te. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
tion. 


FALL TERM BEGINS 


SEPT. 26, 1905 


For Catalogue Address 


Chas. H. Eames, $ B.,Sec., Lowell, Mass, 


PHILADELPHIA 


extile 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 


chool 


Oldest in America. 
Most Gomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


19pO0OS.-G. 


Day Classes open October 2nd, 1905. 
Evening Classes open October 9th, 1905. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address 


BROAD and PINE STS. 
E. W. France, Director, oe oe ADELPHIA.” 
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eW Bedford Textile 
Deno! 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING,. KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Bradford - Durfee 
Textile School 


Fall River, Mass. 


Practical instruction in all branches of the 
Cotton Industry 


given on all the leading makes of 
machinery. 

Day 

Carding, Spinning, 


and evening classes in 


Picking, 
Weaving, Designing, 


Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For Catalogue send to 


jJ. W. BAILEY, ¥ Principal 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestufis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


\ 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . . . (to tight ar wees 
PYROGEN INDIGO. | 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, ” NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago 


Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDIGO VAT ML BI for Wool 
INDIGO VAT M L B Il 20% 
INDIGO VAT M L B I 25% (‘or Cotton 


By the use of these vats, the dyeing of indigo upon wool and cotton becomes as 
simple as dyeing with acid wool colors or direct dyeing cotton colors and the results 
are considerably cheaper than those produced by ordinary dyeing methods 

Samples and information furnished upon application. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I Chicago, IIl. 


Montreal, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. Jj. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ ‘LANE, 


———— MANURACTURERS—— 


| B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 

OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
BI-SULPHITE OF DA 
SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE 









DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co.. 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








BOSTON. 











AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


IMPORTERS OF ARR 


ALIZARINE, A ANILINE LINE COLORS | 


- DYESTUFFS. FFS. 


AMERICAN SOAP AND WASHOLINE CO. & £& aATTEAUX & Cco.. 


Textile, Laundry and BOSTON, MASS. 
Powdered : 










: NS Sole Agents for the 
§ Si e 4 SOAPS TREMLEY BRAND 


140-180 


coven, SUlphide of Sodium 


COHO 


Ali Soaps Guaranteed Pure and Unadulterated. Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 





Purest and Best Made. 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


CEIGY ANILINE & EXTRACT COMPANY 


SS BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 


Boston Providence 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta Chicago Toronto 


ECLIPSE SULPHUR COLORS 


Dyewood and Sumac Extracts, Fast Print Colors and Specialties 


“« Absolutely Safe and Reliable. Ask Your Friends.” 


TOWERS 


TO SUPPORT OUR 
TANKS OF RED GULF 
CYPRESS 


May be had 


Of Steel, 
Of Wood, 
Of Wood and 
Iron. 
All Strong and Good. 
FIRST COST IS THE DETERMINING 
FACTOR IN YOUR CHOICE, 
For full particulars read our catalogue. 


E. CALDWELL COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


E. M. THAYER & CO 
411 ATLANTIC AVE 
BOSTON 

MASS 


WOOL SCOURER 





' 243-245 N. 47th Street, - 


———1mporters and [Manufacturers ef—— 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


so D A 


Main Office and Works, $42, 44, 646 CARR ST. Cincinnati, Cio 


Soda Ash in all Commercial Tests. 


Caustic Soda, All Tests in Iron Drums in Solid Form and Ground ‘n 
Barrels and K 


Prime Quality Sal Soda Crystals for Wool Soap and Scouring anc 
——~ Cotton, Blesching, Dyeing, Etc. Also for Silk Makers, etc. 
Giaubers Salt. Shlicate of Soda. Write for prices, etc. 


‘G. a Skylight Works 


Sole Manufacturers of 
G. B. TRADE MARK SPECIALTIES. 


SELF-LOCKING SCUTTLE OPENER. 
Skylight Lift and Skylights. 


Established 1869. 


Send for pamphlets. 
NEW YORK. 


KHAKI BROWN 


ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 
EXTRACTS and 
CHEMICALS 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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The Solvay Process 


Company, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 
DETROIT, MICH., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


SODA ASH 


In all Commercial Tests. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring 
Cotton, 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, 


g. For Mercerizing 
Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


22 William St., N. Y. 


Coal Tar Benzols and Naphthas 


FOR CLEANING SILKS AND WOOLENS. 


A powerful solvent leaving no stain or odor. 


Samples and prices on application. 


BARRETT J1FG. CO., Chemical Dept, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Printing Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 

and Sheets 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


TANKS : mam TANKS 


NORTHERN 


Boston, 
Mass. 


SOUTHERN 
Apalachicola, 
Florida. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 


Copper 
Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates and Sheets 


Second to None in Quality and Finish. 


ROME METAL CO., Rome, N. Y. 


CO. 
RGM. 4 
cvp4see, ga A Ail 

e STA 


BRICK J 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


‘ e BRANCHES: 
1 139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e O., 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
























A NEW DIRECT DYEING 


Autogene Black suiphur Black for Cotton 


Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and Strong Soaping. Requiring 
No Fixing with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric Ageing. 


WALTER F. SYKES & CO., 
BOSTON, 396 Atlantic Ave. NEW YORK, 85 Water St. satnut Bt., Phitad 


132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station. 


Manu 


ed and erecte 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY i 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 










Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 
“ANTI-PLUVIUS”’ SHYLIGHT 
Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 


putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 


with, or pressure on the glass. 
, aD 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


234 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


Our 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


g. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO 
CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. ' 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for q iii == 


Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


J re 
a 
ti 
i] ie 
ae 
oY 
ny rs 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


We Build the Best 
STEEL TOWEKS 
ANP TANKS 
For Fire Protection. 
a send you our 
Catalog and Prices. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWEK CO 
:NS & CO. AUBURN, ME 


DYE TUBS, VATS AND TANKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
DRAW LUGS FOR TANK HOOPS 
° 


Successors to D. B. STEVENS & CO 













DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 






“ALLIGATOR BRAND” 


- LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


HS. VILA. Now Vial Blac Ext 


So. Second . or — Pa. An Improved Sulphur Black. 
70. "Kilby St., Be 


Aniline Colors a Dye Extracts. THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FAST GREENS 





MARK 


(Equal to Sumac) 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 

a, Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 

Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Welghteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH CRADE GOODS. 


Sach Decrt, Gu wt Ge “Snes t ° 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston, 








ac A & J- =. NICOL, 


North Paterson, N. J. 


White Dextrine and Amylo Gum 
FOR FINISHING. 











Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


ao Cedar Vats ai Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 
Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Cerner Second. A 
Hours from 12 to 1. - nor — 


7 


i 


| 


| 


co 


tu 





—> 





BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


y Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 


(Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


UIRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


— a A LL TT 


ee 
ed 


AAEM ES 


if 
if 
"i 

d 


| > 
. & 
a | a7 | 
' * 
' cod 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 
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FU Lek 


FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINERY 


COTTON SYSTEM. 
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OTTO WALTHER. 


507 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WYER TREDICK CO, & You Want 


oT Largest Production 
Circular Rib Knitting For Least Money 


MACHINERY 


Write 
For making Ribbed Underwear, 


Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, | Zs (ieo D Mayo 
"Des, e . 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence = || Machine Co. 
~~ and Durability. | a 
Laconia, N. H. 


Latest 
Simplest 


Se | 4 2 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ri A O S 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 


N Y E & T R E D I Cc K co 2 | PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


| KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 
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EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


NUNAUUURAT AAT TA AAU CAE eT 


viaiamvvanuaaie = 
RFU US PAE UUANS AINA RUE CUAL 0 Ut rl HE uu LL WEVENE 


Sriedberger-Haron 


Mig. Co.’ 


Braids «« Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


for 


MUU DUET 


Wie 


wv 


San 


SVUNNEPODYINPEPNASARAUYNANAUAYAPAYUGSAVRANSNVTULI LBA 


DU 


‘ 
* 


Trimming Ladies’ 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


1h 


‘ 
+ 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station. 


YUVA AYA 


‘ 
s 


AYA HaitaN 


ahah ANNAN ERA VES ETN ANNAN ANG STENT AAUANAT AALS TONT ATID ATT STAAL MANUAL REY TNA RYT 


NOADATSARAAANLANNA NONE 
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The Invincible 


“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 


» BE. JENCKES MFG. CoO. 
; Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Also Furnished for Bench. Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
e eC@PPO Overedging and 


Seallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL - ee USE STYLE 17 or 22 
MACHINE peel On eats for Bed Blankets and 

For Necks andFronts , Oe STYLE 18 

of Rib Goods, pro- n é , for Horse Blankets. 


duces the most showy, * i Send for Catalogue 
substantial finish. a and Samples 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Sixth & Areh Sts., Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


(——- -—s&s Com plete Estimates Furnished. Send for 





Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


GEARS, the 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers. 
Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers, 
Both contain all the well- 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 
With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos 


























One with other 


sible manner 


Write us for further particulars 
and prices, 


We also make all kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead- A 
ing manufacturers sé our or 
needles and say they are the 
best on the market. Send usa 


trial order, 


Knitting - Machine 
and Needle Co., 


# ae 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N.H. e S a 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker “ ey “ACME” 


j 4 Bidg., Cor, 6th & Arch Sts, fa <5 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


835 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Penn. 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


500 Payne bobbins. 50 Mayo machines. 
10 Payne 48 spindle spoolers 100 Brooks welters. 
1 Brace band folder and cutter. 4 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
50 Scott & Williams § aut. knitters, 176 needles. | 98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
5 Jenckes [nvincible 176 n. machines. 1 40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials 
1 Back geared lathe, 6 ft. x 18 in. swing. all sizes, cuts and makes. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 1 10 plate Crawford press, 32 x 48. 
Brown & Sharp yarn reel and scales. 2 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 3 Cyclone dryers 
4 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines 2 Typewriters. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes 4 30-inch ventilating fans. 
24 Standard B machines, 200 and 160 n. 1 Small Water Motor. 
50 Union Special machines, various styles. 1 Small Steam Pump. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 
APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 


We are always in the market te buy geed second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery 


Various sizes. 


. 3 inches dia. 


High Speed. 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 


high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


COC 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


. \ 
cAI 








KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 





AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


“OVERLOCK’” MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) Pat. April 5, 1892) 


i 






Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 





Trade Mark 











For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Stitches per Minute. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapway, cor. Bonp STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
















me ~ ee LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


“ace aed MAX NYDECCER 260 W. Broadway 


NEW YORK 














tee TY 








SPECIAL, MACHINES 
FOR ANY ARTICLE THAT iS KNIT 
GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power Machines. Most productive 
and best machines for Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, Shaker Articles, 
ete. Large stock on hand. 

Power machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


Built by H. ALBAN LUDWIG, Chemnitz, for automatic production of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery, Fine Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high 
Speed, large production. All gauges and any number of sections, from 2 to 24. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame 
for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (Open work) Fabrics, 
etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Paraffiners, Finishing Machines, for the knitting business. 
SPECIAL OVERSEAMERS, “Julius Hohler’”’ 


Indispensable for Full Fashioned Articles, Sweaters, Hosiery, Gloves, Sporting Goods Loopers, self-cuttin 
cleaning 


Largest Stock in NEEDLES 


For Knitting Machines. Best IMPORTED quality. All parts, accessories, etc., delivered immediately from stock, 


Samples, Special Offers, Prices, etc., upon application. 





















ry and 


ALSO 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnincton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


: f i ~ } FA 
BP il NO RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
o ff ae 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


BUILDERS GF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 


and -LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
] | j 
Mey tl a Be al : GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


CEst. 1865. Inc. 1903] 








‘fa |) (ee 
> UF 
eT 


= 
pt 


Builders of the 
Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, for 

doubling 2, 3, or more 

ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quin 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters anc Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wisse C. POLL, OO 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods, 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 



























WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY Established I85i 


G. HILSCHER 
ULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MACHINE BUILDER 


SOLE ACENT FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALTIES : 


COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 
F = courses per minute. 
“Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair, Paris, 1900, corron sysTEM., for horizontal stripes up to | 
’ s ’ Colors, Scotch plaids and vertical stripes, lace 
through the narrowing, split, etc., ete. 






















for highest improvement in the mech- COTTON SYSTEM, wedge heel; this machine manu 
factures entire full fashioned ladies’ hose or 

anism of manufacturing full-fash- half hose and dispenses with the foot machine. 
i idi nd erfect COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new 
loned hosiery, sol ty a ” machine knits the entire hose or half hose com. 
workmanship in construction and plete down to the toe, it makes French heels and 


French feet. 
RIB MACHINES: Cotton system, with and without 
narrowing. 


RIB MACHINES: Hilscher system, high construc. 
tion. 


the superlority of fabric produced.”’ 








Machines can be seen in operation at above address. 
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LEWIS JONES, 

60%; and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES fr cciiziy ) EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 
Lakeport, N. H. 


Knitting 
Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 
Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, etc. 


Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and 
Leggins. Correspondence Solicited, 


Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


Fer High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Ete. 
in latest plain and celored patterns. 


Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper- 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mare 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 


Ask for samples and full particulars. State gaugeand size yon need, 


 CLAES & FLENTJE “Gtamiwv" 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
and power machines can be seen working, 


CRANE MFC.CO.":%-"" 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty ef Hardened Bladed Bu-r Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


The New Improved 


Boss *°/ 16 Automatic 


KNITTER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
and durability. It is the 
only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- 
turers full value for their 
money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 
patented, no royalty to pay ; 
built in sizes 

from 2'4" up 

to 6"; from 42 

up to 220 need- 

les in 334" ma- 

chine. Knits 

men’s, ladies’ 

and children’s 

hose, plain or 

ribbed. Runs 

with one 

single belt. — 

Automatic 

tension in heel 

and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 


THE BOSS--KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The J, AMEB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated inevery »/ 
aivilized country im the world. For Y 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue, A 


IRCULAR MACHINES, : a? f£ | 
Seiad Sins | wy jo. , af 


LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


3. & WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 224 St., Chicago. Boom 685 Wool Exchange, New York. 


High Speed and Most Durable Mechanism are the Essential Elements 
of Machines to Produce Sewed Articles. We have these Elements in the 


NeW Union special Single “Interlock” Machine 


(Trade Mark) 


For High Speed 
Overedge r 6/ Class 15400. 


Seaming, 
Hemming and 
Finishing. 


Two or 
Three 
Thread 
Stitch. 


Simplicity. 


Durability. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO. 


75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago. 47 Leonard Street, New York. 

731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Amsterdam, N. Y. 

9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N. Y. Cohoes, N. Y. 

96 South Street, Boston. 714 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

1230 Olive Street, St. Louis. 578 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada. 


FL 


a ee 


I ATE 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wher°ver used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Giveslesstrouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 


Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 
Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 


AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons ane presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., te ection 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, GZ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


Drying 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


FOrMS, BS ” | Boars. 


a ~~ 1815-21 Taycor 51 
Jos.T. PEARSON wnt fedibabey i 
eT 
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K H |'A FAIR PROPOSITION 
We now OW If wanting to purchase 


TO BUILD HOSIERY MACHINERY Ribbers, you can try a 


That’s Why There Are RUTH RIBBER ana 
More Standards (STOP MOTION 


before buying to satisfy yourself that they are all 


in use than | right. Our STOP MOTION is a decided improve- 
| 


ment over all others. No cutting of yarn, easy to 











thread. Stops from any imperfection in yarn, The 
any other | movement of one lever releases brake and corrects 

yarn guide, when stop is caused by knot you have 
make. | 


| but one hook to thread. Very positive in its action. 




















Have you _ seen 
the new Standard F ? 






It will produce 
2» from 30% to 50% 
more goods than | 
any other machine | 
on the market. | 


Hosiery manufac- 
turers are invited to 
inspect it in our 
show rooms. 


INTERESTED? 


STANDARD MACHINE CoO., 
508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 


Our Knit Fabric Cutter Our RIBBER is high speed, durable, simple and 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length easy to operate, with largest production; single or 










from 10" to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. double feed, plain or fancy stitch for half hose and 

‘he lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, misses goods. Large loose-course, good round welt, 

t labor unskilled. double knee, sleeves or cuffs. Knits wool or cotton 

. yarn, fine or course guage. Hardened cylinders and 

We also make a Slitter dials for any make of machine. Best Workmanship. 

cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- All products guaranteed. Canattach STOP MOTION 
nding same into rolls. to any style machine, 


SAMUEL MN. LANGSTON, Write to-day for price lists. 
Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., RUTH MACHINE co.. York, Pa. 


Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. Address Box ‘‘N.” G. W. Buth, Manager. 
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Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 
& 
WRITE TO 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


THE 
GREATEST 
PRODUCING 
AND MOST 
PERFECT 


SPRING 
NEEDLE 
KNITTING 
MACHINE 


IN THE 


naw 
Manufacture ib by 


ROBERT Ww. ooo & CO., 


Thirty-five years’ practical e meetin 


Julius Kayser, Pres. 


“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Simon Banner, Treas. 


American Overedging and Seaming Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Overedging 


AND 


Seaming 
Machines 


For All Kinds of 


Cut and Full 

Fashioned 

= Underwear 
=) and Sweaters | 


- NEW YORK CITY | 
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BAND PAPERS 


FOR 


Se 


HOSIERY, SHIRTS AND 
ALL PURPOSES WHERE 
A WHITE, TINTED OR 
BLACK BAND IS USED. 


Stealing the March 


ee ae If you want fine quality at the 
on competition is one of the secrets of success. a ae ea ee IG 
If you’re cutting your productions by hand, or by game cost specify our paper to 
any of the old style methods—you can steal the your printer. 
march on your present competitors by changing 
and using an EASTMAN ELECTRIC CLOTH 
CUTTING MACHINE, 
The Eastman Machine Company, CHAS. BECK PAPER CO.. LTD 
41 and 43 East Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. . ") ‘ 


OFFICES: 


New York, 107 Walker St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard. 
Baltimore, 305 W. Fayette St. 


The CRAWFORD fest Knitting Machines 


HOLLOW STEAM IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 


PLATE FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 
PRESS : 


For Knit er Woolen Goods. ene : High 


> »st reliable achine of the "eee nike 
kin =e en — _* Pr | —— Speed, 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. $ ‘ G= LL - Excellent 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, : —=———_ a Work- 
Successo 
J. Jd. CRAWFORD e SON, es . ‘ 
NASHUA, N. Ht. manship. 
Established 1868, 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines, 


VEAPORT PAL BUONO. Gs Peer 


Manufacturers of Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. 


P TT Agents for the East: Ain — Knitting Machine Co,, Ainslie 
EARL BU ON and Humlx dt Sts., Bre Y. 


o Agents for the West: :? we Renilee ; Factory, Logan, Utah. 
New York Office, - ° 377 ~ he ay & 


a eeeeneeeenseitiinalnaniinermapmninntien rarities ; 
T ALL KINDS OF BUTTONS 
BU Fine Specialties for Fancy Knitting Trade. 


WRITE US FOR UP TO DATE SAMPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL BUTTON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 826-828 BROADWAY. 





| 
| 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR | 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. | 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES, 


The best woatery Ue Needies in the 


Manufacturec i by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Aeedles | 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. VW. 


ORION TREAT, 


FACTUE 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEEDLES 


(Patented May 6, 1890-) 


a Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NBEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manutacturers of Machine Needles in the 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet. 


Agents 
Cc. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Sup plies Co. =. Arch Bt., Phila. 
©. Shawl, 33 2d St., § San Francisc , Cal. 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle — San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery} 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, Lead 
or Tri:k Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for making Cuffs, 
Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. 

Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, 


urr Wheels, Burr Blades 
Sinkers, Jacks » etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


European Representativ 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 


Representatives: 
Cc. J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, a Y. 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. Y. 
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Tam O’Shanter Decision. 


Preliminary Injunction 


Was granted us on August 22nd, 1905, by the Hon. J. B. 
McPherson, United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia 









against S. Cohen & Co. (Girard Knitting Mills) restraining 

them from manufacturing tams under our patent No. 669,011, 
dated Feb. 26th, 1901. Theclaims of our patent for making 
brushed, knit tams are broad and have been sustained by the 


Highest Court of Appeal. 















All persons are warned against the manufacture of 
these goods by methods which infringe the claims of 
our patent under penalty of immediate legal pro- 


eeedings. 
Quaker City Hnitting Co., 
Philadelphia. 






‘ PAGH NEEDLE Co., 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. NANUPACTURERG OF 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. LATC H _NE E D L ES 
Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, se ge Tm. 
> : . brow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. Jamea 
Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. to 535 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ; 


















The Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - _ - _ - - . NEW YORK. 


Walter & Co., Limited. 


Muhihausen ‘/Thur, Cermany. 







SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


KNITTING AND WINDING MACHINES 


for hand and power driving, of best 
quality and perfect construction. 


SPECIALTY: JACQUARD MACHINES 


for hand and power driving for 
manufacturing of sweaters and 
every possivle fancy article of that 
nature. 









Prick Lists AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION, 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc, 


inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 


This latter feature is espec ially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 2ca'wosts Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


WM RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
MM] ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 


On Etorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


_ SAMSON TURBINE 


AN EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under 
all CHANGES of LOAD is always desirable. 
This condition combined with a QUICK SPEED 
and HIGH EFFICIENCY makes a combina- 
tion hard to beat. The SAMSON maintains all 
these conditions under the most severe tests. 


Your inquiries should 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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THE ‘‘ABC’’ FAN SYSTEM a 


The Ideal Method of Heating and Ventilating Textile Mills. 
Thos. F. Parker, President The Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., writes: 


*We heat our mill, which is a four story building 


450 ft. long by 130 ft. in width, with your hot air heating 
System. 


The equipment furnished by you has proved satisfactory in material and workmanship. We have 
had no trouble with your plant and consider it well adapted for heating of mills and other large buildings.” 


Its none too early to get into shape for winter. May we have your problem? 


AMERICAN BLOWER co., Detroit Mich., Ne w York, Chicago, Atlanta, London 


— 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsio!, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
oe and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 


atented. Beware of ae ment. 
SATISFACTION GU ARAN EED. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Water Wheel Governors 


For TEXTILE MILLS 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Replogie Governor Works 


Write for Catalogue T. AKRON, OHIO, 


i Fal ” 
A. J. BECKLEY MSO) 
PERFORATED MARQUETTE BLOG, 
COPPER CHICAGO. 


For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, 
Dyeing of Raw Cotton. 

Duster Screens, Picker Screeus. 
Perforated Screens of all kinds. 
Factory and Office: 
GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


ak McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS| 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bliaded Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Carhonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S.A. 


INES AND PICKERS 


CARNETT MACH 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Ete. 5 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. ; 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock § 
gs, Linters, Et 


e or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., "882%. strcor, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. | 





Get the October Delineator 


Write to this office for a copy if your news- 
dealer is sold out, but do not, on any account, 
neglect the opportunity to examine 


The First Regular Magazine 
Advertisements Ever Printed 


in TWO COLORS 


Color work in magazine advertising has, up to the present 
time, involved the special printing of a few pages at a heavy 
additional cost, or the preparation of an “insert” by the ad- 
vertiser, to be pasted in the advertising section. THE DELINEATOR 
7s now prepared to accept advertising for any portion of its adver- 
tising pages to be printed in two colors. The cost to the advertiser 
is a very moderate advance over the ordinary advertising rate. 
The color ads in the October DELINEATOR represent one of the 
most radical improvements that have been made in modern ad- 
vertising. It is an evolution made possible by The Butterick 
Publishing Company’s splendid mechanical facilities. As the 
combination that may be printed i in any advertisement (measur- 
ing one column or more) permits the use of black with nearly 
every other color that may be desired, the possibilities of this new 
departure in showing fabrics and patterns will be readily apparent 
to the textile trade. 

RALPH TILTON, Manager of Advertising 


Butterick Building, New York City 


Get the October Delineator 





THE NEW FOSTER WINDER 


OPEN WIND from start to finish of cone. 
No press-offs from knots, no flattening of yarn. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn. 
for knitting purposes. 


TUBE WINDERS, SKEIN WINDERS, DOUBLERS. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


Fire Protection THE AMERICAN 
| NAPPING MACHINE Co, 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhibi- 
tion and Samples 
Napped at North An- 
dover, or Williams- 
town, Mass.; on ap 
plication to any of 
the following offices: 


IS FELT BY THE MILL OR FACTORY OWNER 
WHOSE FIRE FIGHTING SYSTEM INCLUDES A 
BUFFALO UNDERWRITER PUMP 

Built throughout from new patterns, in strict conformity 

1904 specifications . Davis & Furber Machine Co., 


Builders and Selling Agents, eee North Andover, Mass, 


RB ff: | S t am | > mp ( ‘ ompanv Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
ulfalo otedl af Pas) H. P. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
BUFFALO, N.Y. WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth | Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4x FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132 FEDERAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 


Send f 


seat 
LB Ja ‘06 


JUL 1B 1847 





